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CH A b. 5 XI. 


Reign of Clandivl — Defeat of the Goths Picnic, 
por ys, and death, of Aurelian. | 


Uſers, the deplorable reigns of Valerian 


and Gallienus, the empire was oppreſſed 


and almoſt deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, the 


tyrants, and the barbarians. It was ſaved by a 
ſeries of great princes, who derived their obſcure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 


Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, 


triumphed over the foreign and domeſtic enemies 


of the ſtate, re eſtabliſhed with the military diſ- 


cipline, the ſtrength of the frontiers, and deſerved 


the glorious title of Reſtorers of the Roman 
World. 
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x THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Aurcolus The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way 
1 for a ſucceſſion of heroes. The indignation of 
defeated, the people, imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 
nls nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the 
un. conſequence of his diſſolute manners and careleſs 
adminiſtration. He was even deſtitute of a ſenſe 

of honour, which ſo frequently ſupplies the ab- 


ſence of public virtue; and as long as he was per- 


mitted to enjoy the poſſeſſion of Italy, a victory of 


the barbarians, the 1 of a province, or the re- 
bellion of a general, ſeldom diſturbed the tran- 


A. PD. 268. quil courſe of his pleaſures, At length, a con- 


ſiderable army, ſtationed on the Upper Danube, 
inveſted with the imperial purple their leader 


Aurcolus; who diſdaining a confined and barren 
reig! over the mountains of Rhætia, pailed the 


Alpe, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 


challenged Galljenus to diſpute in the field the 
ſowereignty of Italy. The emperor provoked by 


the infuft, and alarmed by the inſtant danger, ſud- 


_denly exerted that latent vigour, which ſometimes 


broke through the indolence of his temper. For- 
ci-g himſelt from the luxury of the palace, he ap- 


Peared in arms at the head of his legions, and ad- 


vanced beyond the Po to encounter his competi— 
tor. The corrupted name of Poutirolo (1) ſtill 
preſerves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
Which, during the action, muſt have proved an 
object of the utmoſt importance to both armies. 
The Rhætian ufurper, after receiving a total de- 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 


The fiege of that great city was immediately 
fol med; the w alls v were battered with every engine 
| ie 


(1) Pons Aureoli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two 


from Tviiian, See Cluver: Italia Antiq. tom. 1. p. 245. Near this 
place, in the year 1703, the obſtinate battle of Caflano was fought. 


between the French and Auſtrians. The excelient relation of the 
Chevalier de Folard, who was preſent, gives a very diſtinct idea of, 
the ground, See Pol, be de Folard, tom. 3. p. 223—248, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
in uſe among the ancients; and Aureolus, doubt- 


ful of his internal ſtrength, and hopeleſs of foreign 
ſuccours, already anticipated the fatal conſequen- 


ces of atſuceeſsful rebellion, 


His laſt reſource was an attempt to ſeduce the 


loyalty of the beſiegers. He ſcattered libels 


through their camp, inviting the troops to deſert 
an unworthy maſter, who ſacrificed the public 


happineſs to his luxury, and the lives of his moſt 


valuable ſubjects to the lighteſt ſuſpicions. The 


arts of Aureolus diffuſed fears and diſcontent 
among the principal officers of his rival. A con- 

ſpiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Prætorian 
Præfect, by Marcian a general of rank and repu- 
tation, and by Cecrops, Who commanded a nu- 
merous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of 
Gallienus was reſolved, and notwithſtanding their 
deſire of firſt terminating the ſiege of Milan, the 
extreme danger which accompanied every mo- 


ment's delay, obliged them to haſten the execution 
of their daring purpoſe. At a late hour of the 
night, but while the emperor ſtill protracted the 
pleaſures of the table, an alarm was ſuddenly 
given, that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, 


had made a deſperate fally from the town ; Gallie- 
nus, who was never deficient in perſonal bravery, 
ſtarted from his ſilken couch, and, without allow- 


ing himſelf time either to put on his armour, or 


to aſſemble his guards, he mounted on horſeback, 
and rode full ſpecd towards the ſuppoſed place of 
the attack, Encompaſſed by his declared or con- 


cealed enemies, he ſoon, amidſt the nocturnal tu- 


mult, received a mortal dart from an uncertain _ 
hand. Before he expired, a patriotic ſentiment A. D. 268. 
riſing 1 in the mind of Gallienus, induced him to March 20. 
name a deſerving ſucceſſor, and it was his laſt re- 


queſt, that the imperial ornaments ſhould be de- 
livered to Claudius, Who then commanded a de-. 


tached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia The 


B 2 report 


Gallien us. 
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A THE DECLINE AND FALL 


report at leaſt was diligently propagated, and the 


order cheerfully obey £d by the conſpirators, who | 


had already agreed to place Claudius on the throne, 
On the firft news of the emperor's death, the 
troops expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion and reſentment, | 
till the one was removed and the other aſſuaged by 
a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each ſol- 
dier. They then ratified the election, and ac- 
knowledged the merit of their new ſovereign (2). 


Charadder The obſcurity which covered the origin of 


and eleva— 
tion of the 


Claudius, though it was afterwards embelliſhed by 


emperor fame flattering fictions (2), ſufficiently betrays the 


Claudius. meanneſs of his birth. We can only diſcover that 


he was a native of one of the provinces bordering 


on the Danube; that his youth was ſpent in arms, 
and that his modeſt valour attracted the favour and 


confidence of Decius. The ſenate and people al- 


read) conſidæred him as an excellent officer, equal 
to the moſt important truſts; and cenſured the in- 


attention of Valerian, who ſuffered him to remain 


in the ſubordinate Ration of a tribune. But it was 
not log betoce that emperor diſtinguiſhed the me- 
rit of Claudius, by declaring him general in chief 
of the lilyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Maſia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect of 


Egypt, the eſtabliſhment of the proconſul of 


 Atrica, and the on re proſpect of the conſulſhip. 


By his victories over the Goths, he deſerved from 


the ſerate the 1 of a ſtatue, and excited the 
jzalous apprehenſions of Gallienus. It was im- 


| 5 ys Po ble 


(2) On the death 5 Callienus, ſee Trebellius Pollio-i in Hiſt, 


Auguſt. p. 187. Zoſimus, 1. i. bp. 37. Zonaras, I. x1. p. 634. 
Eutrovins, 1X. 11. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cetar. 
1 have compared and blended them all, but have chiefly followed 
Aurelius Victor, who ſcems to have nad the belt memoirs. 

(3) Some ſuppoled him oddly enough to be a baitard of the 
younger Gordian. Others took advantage of the province of Dar- 


dania, to deduce his origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


poſſible that a ſoldier could eſteem ſo diſſolute a 
ſovereign, nor is it eaſy to concea] a juſt contempt. 
Some unguarded expreſſions which dropt from 
Claudius, were officioully tranſmitted to the royal 


ear. The emperor's anſwer to an officer of confi- 
dence, deſcribes in very lively colours his own cha- 
racer and that of the times. “ There is not any 


thing capable of giving me more ſerious concern, 
“than the intelligence contained in your laſt dif. 
ce patch (4); that ſome malicious ee e have 
% indiſpoled towards us the mind of our friend an 

parent Claudius. As you regard your a allegiance, 


on) La 


_ © uſe every means to appeaſe his reſentment, but 
conduct your negociation with ſecrecy ; let it not 


La 


c 


reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops; they 


e are already provoked, and it might i flame their 


8 fury. TI myſelf have ſent him ſome preſents: be 
„eit your care that he accept them with pleaſure. 
- Above all, let him not ſuſpect that I am made 


« acquainted with his imprudence. The fear of 
« my anger 1 urge him to deſperate coun- 
« ſels (5).” The preſents which accompanied this 
bombie epiſtle; in which the monarch ſolicited a 
reconciliation with his diſcontented ſuhject, con fiſt- 


ed of a conſiderable ſum of money, a ſplendid 
wardrobe, and a valuable ſervice of filver and gold 
plate. By ſuch arts Gallienus ſoftened the indig- 
nation, and diſpelled the fears of his Itty rian gene- 

ral; and during the remainder of that reign, the 


formidable ſword of Claudius was always drawn in 
the cauſe of a maſter whom he deſpiſcd. At laſt, 


indeed, he received from the conſpirators the bloody | 
purple of Gallienus: but he had been abſent from 


N 3 their 


(4) Notoria, a periodical and official diſpatch which the Em- 
perors received from the frumentarii or agents diſperſed through | 


the provinces, Of theſe we may ſpeak hereafter. 


(5) Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 208. Gallienus deſcribes the plate, veſt- 


| monty, & c. like a man, who loved and underſtood thoſe 2 
.frinies, | : 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


their camps and councils; and however he might 


applaud the deed, we may candidly preſume that 


he was innocent of the knowledge of it (6) When 
Claudius aicended the throne, he Was about fifty- 
four years of age. 

The ſiege of Milan was s {till continued, and Au- 
reolus eg diſcovered, that the ſucceſs of his arti- 
fices had only raiſed up a more determined adver- 
ſary. He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a 


treaty of alliance and partition.“ Tell him,“ re- 
plied the intrepid emperor, © that ſuch propoſals | 


cc 


ſhould have been made to Gallienus; he, per- 
haps, might have liſtened to them with patience, 
and accepted a colleague as deſpicable as him- 
elf (9). - This ſtern refuſal, and a laſt unſuc- 
ceſsful ore: obliged Aurcolus to yield the city 


74 
cc 


and himſelf to the diſcretion of the conqueror. 


The judgment of the army pronounced him wor- 


. thy of death, and Claudius, after a feeble reſiſt- 


empire in a juſt and even holy manner. 


ance, conferred to the execution of the ſentence. 


Nor was the zeal of the ſenate leſs ardent in the 
_ cauſe of their new ſovereign. They ratified, per- 
haps with a ſincere tranſport of zeal, the election 


of Claudius; ard as his predeceſſor had ſhewn 


himſelf the perſonal enemy of their order, they 


exerciſed under the name of juſtice a ſevere re- 


verge againſt his friends and family. The ſenate 


was permittcd to dilcharge the ungrateful office of 


puniſhment, and the emperor reſerved for himſelf 
the pleaſure and merit of obtaining by his inter- 


ceſfion a a general act of N (5). e 


(s) 1 (Orat. i, p. 6.) de that Claudius 1 the 


But we may diſtruſt the 
par tiality of a kinſman. | 


(7) Biſt. Auguſt. p. 203. 1 are ws wiſling 8 


concerning the circumſtances of the laſt defeat and death of Au- . 
reolus. 


(8) Aurelius Victor in Gallien. Tbe people loudly prayed for 


the damnation of Gallicnus, The ſenate decreed that his relations 


and 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 
Such oftentatious clemency diſcovers leſs of the era 1.6 
real character of Claudius, than a trifling circum- 2 
ſtance in which he ſeems to have obeyed the dic- dius. 
tates of his heart. The frequent rebellions of the 
7 provinces had involved almoſt every perſon 1n the 
1 guilt of treaſon, almoſt every eſtate in the caſe of 
, confiſcation ; and Gallienus often diſplayed his li- 
berality, by diſtributing among his officers the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects. On the acceſſion of Clau- 
dius, an old woman threw nerſelt at his feet, and 
complained that a general of the late emperor had 
obtained an arbitraiy grant of her patrimony. 

This general was Claudius himfelf, who had not 
entircly eſcaped the contagion of the times, The 
emperor bluſhed at the reproach, but dzſerved the 
confidence which ſhe had repoled in his equity. 

The confeſſion of his fault was accompanied with 

5 immediate and ample reſtitution (9) 
0 In the arduous taſk which Claudine had 0 He undder 
taken, of reſtoring the empire to its ancient ſplen- takes the 
dor, it was firſt neceſſary to revive among his =cI 
troops a ſenſe of order and obedience, With the army. 
authority of a veteran commander, he repreſented 
to them, that the relaxation of diſcipline had in- 
troduced a long train of diforders, the effects of 
which were at length experienced by the ſoldiers 
themſelves; that a people ruined by oppreſſion, 
and indolent from deſpair, could no longer ſupply 
a nume us army with the means of fuxury, or 
even of ſubſiſtence: that the danger of each indi- 
'! vidual had increafed with the deſpotiſm of the mi- 
litary order, ſince princes who tremble on the _ 
throne, will guard their ſafety by t the inſtant ſacri- 
fice of every obnoxious ſubject, The emperor ex- 
: Patiated on the miſchiefs of a lawleſs Caprice which 
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(9) Zonaras, 3 xli. p · 137. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the ſoldiers could only gratify at the expence of 


PX 9” 


The Goths 
invade the 
empire. 


their own blood; as their ſeditious elections had ſo 
frequently been followed by civil wars, which con- 


ſumed the flower of the legions either in the field 


of battle or in the cruel abuſe of victory. He 
painted in the moſt lively colours the exhauſted 
tate of the treaſury, the deſolation of the provin- 
ces, the diſgrace of the Roman name, and the in- 
ſolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It was 


againſt thoſe barbarians, he declared, that he in- 


tended to point the firſt effort of their arms. Te- 


tricus might reign for a while over the Weſt, and 
even Zenobia might preſerve the dominion of the 


Eaſt (10). Theſe uſurpers were his perſonal ad- 


verſaries; nor could he think of indulging any 
private reſentment till he had ſaved an empire, 
whoſe impending ruin would, unleſs it was timely 


prevented, cruſh both the army and the people. 
The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, 
who fought under the Gothic ſtandard, had al- 


ready collected an armament more formidable than 
any which had yet iſſued from the Euxine. On 
the banks of the Nieſter, one of the great rivers 
that diſcharge themſelves into that ſea, they con- 


ſtructed a fleet of two thouſand, or even of ſix 


thouſand veſlels (11); numbers which however in- 


credible they may ſeem, would have been inſuffici- 


ent to tranſport their pretended army of three hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand barbarians. Whatever 


might be the real ſtrength of the Goths, the vigour 
and ſucceſs of the expedition were not adequate to 


the greatneſs of the preparations, In their paſſage 
through the eee the unſkilful pilots were 


overpowered 


(io) Zonaras on this occaſion mentions Poſthumus; ; but the re- 


giſters of the ſenate (Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 203.) prove that Tetricus 
was already emperor of the weltern provinces. 


(11) The Auguſtan Hiſtory mentions the ſmaller, Zonar as the 
larger number; the ghd ney. of Hann induced him to 


prefer the latter. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 9 
overpowered by the violence of the current ; and 
while the multitude of their ſhips were crow. ded in 
a narrow channel, many were daſhed againſt cach 
other, or againſt the ſhore. The barbarians made 
deſcents on various coaſts both of Europe and 
Aſia; but the open country was already plundered, 
and they were repulſed with ſhame and lofs from 
ſeveral of the fortified cities. A ſpirit of diſcou- 
ragement and diviſion aroſe in the fleet, and ſome _ 
of their chiefs ſailed away towards the iſlands of 
Crete and Cyprus; but the main body purſuing a 

more ſteady courſe, anchored at length near the 
foot of mount Athos, and aſſaulted the city of _. 
Theſſalonica, the wealthy capital of all the Mace- 
donian provinces. Their attacks, in which they 
diſplayed a fierce but artleſs bravery, were ſoon in- 
terrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, haſ- 
tening to a ſcene of action that deſerved the preſence - 
of a warlike prince at the head of the remaining 
powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the 
Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin 
quiſhed the ſiege of Theſſalonica, left their n 
at the foot of mount Athos, traverſed the hi ls = f 
Macedonia, and preſſed forwards to engage the 
laſt defence of Italy. 

We ſtill poſſeſs an 1 9 later addreſſed by Diſtreſs : 
Claudius to the ſenate and people on this memora- 8 _ | 
ble occaſion. * Conſcript fathers,” fays the em- Claudius. 

peror, know that three hundred and twenty 

_ thouſand Goths have invaded the Roman terri- 

A tory, If I vanquiſh them, your gratitude will 
reward my ſervices. Should 1 fall, remember 

c that I am the ſucceſſor of Gallienus. The whole 
L republick is fatigued and exhauſted, We ſhall 
“fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, : 
Lolliænus, Poſthumus, Celfus, and a thouſand 
others, whom a juſt contempt for Gallienus pro- 
% voked into rebellion, We are in want of darts, 


of ſpears, and of ſluclds. The ſtrength of the 


1 empire 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


* empire, Gaul, and Spain, are uſurped by Te- 
ce tricus, and we bluſh to acknowledge that the 
archers. of the Eaſt ſerve under the banners of 
% Zenobia, Whatever we ſhall perform, will be 
ſufficiently great (12).“ The melancholy firm- 


9 


neſs of this epiſtle, announces a hero careleſs of 
his fate, conſcious of his danger, but ſtill deriving 
a well grounded hope from the reſources of his 


own mind. 
The event ſurpaſſed his own expectations and 
thoſe of the world. By the moſt ſignal victories 


he delivered the empire from this hoſt of barba- 


rians, and was diſtinguiſned by poſterity under the 


glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The 
imperfect hiſtorians of an irregular war (x 3), do 
not enable us to deſcribe the order and circum- 
ſtances of his exploits; but, if we could be in- 
dulged in the alluſion, we might diſtribute into 
three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The deciſive 
battle was fought near Naiſſus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at firſt gave way, oppreſſed by num- 
bers, and diſmayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their em- 
peror prepared a ſcaſonable relief. A large de- 
tachment riſing out of the ſecret and difficult paſ- 
ſes of the mountains, which, by his order they had 
occupied, fuddevly aſfailed the rear of the victo- 


rious Goths. The favourable inſtant was im- 


proved by the activity of Claudius. He revived 
the courage of his troops, reſtored their ranks, and 
preſſed the barbarians on every fide. Fifty thou- 


tand men are reported to have been ſlain in the 


battle of Naiſſus. Several large bodies of bar- 
barians, covering their retreat with a moveable 
for tilication of Wagons, reured, or rather eſcaped, 


from 


_ (12) Trebell. Pollio in Hiſt. 4 p. 204. 
(13) Hitt. Augutt. in Claud. Aurelian, et Prob. Zoſimus, 1. i. 


p:; 38 42. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 638. Aurel. Victor in Epitom. 


Victor Junior 1 in . Eutrop. ix. 11--Euſeb. in Chron. 
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from the field of flaughter. II. We may preſume 
that ſome inſurmountable difficulty, the fatigue, 
perhaps, or the diſobedience of the conquerors, 


prevented Claudius from completing i in one day the 


deſtruction of the Goths. The war was diffuſed 
over the provinces of Mæſia, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and its operations drawn out into a variety 
of marches, ſurprizes, and tumultuary engage- 
ments, as we'l by ſea as by land. When the Ro- 
mans ſuffered any loſs, it was commonly occaſioned _ 
by their own cowardice or raſnneſs; but the ſu- 
perior talents of the emperor, his perfect Know- 
ledge of the country, and his 1 choice of 
meaſures as well as officers, aſſured on moſt occa- 
ſions the ſucceſs of his arms. The immenſe booty, 
the fruit of ſo many victories, conſiſted for the 
greater part of cattle and flaves. A ſclect body 
of the Gothic youth was received among the im- 
perial troops; the remainder was ſold into ſervi- 
tude; and ſo conſiderable was the number of fe- 
male captives, that every ſoldier obtained to his 
ſhare two or three women. A circumſtance from 
which we may conclude, that the invaders enter- 


tained ſome defigns of ſettlement as well as of plun- 


der; fince even in a naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. III. The loſs of 
their fleet, which was either taken or ſunk, had in- 
tercepted the retreat of the Goths. A vaſt circle 
of Roman peſts diſtributed with ſkill, ſupported 
with firmneſs, and gradually cloſing towards a 
common center, forced the barbarians into the 
moſt inacceſſible parts of mount Hæmus, where 
they found a ſafe refuge, but a very ſcanty ſub⸗ 
ſiſtence. During the courſe of a rigorous winter, 
in which they were beſieged by the emperor's 
troops, famine and peſtilence, deſertion and the 
ſword, continually diminiſhed the impriſoned mul- £1 
titude. On the return of ſpring, nothing appear- A. P. aper 
ed in arms except a hardy and deſperate band, 


the 
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the remnant of that mighty hoſt which had em- 
barked at the mouth of the Nieiter. 


| 55 - The peſtilence which ſwept away ſuch numbers 
eatn 0 


the emper-Ok the barbarians, at length proved fatal to their 


or, who re-CORGUETOT, - After a ſhort but glorious reign of 


comments two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidft 
Aurelian 


for his ſue- The tears and acclamations of his ſubjects. In his 
ceſſor. Jaſt illneſs, he convened the principal officers of the 


ſtare and army, and in their preſence recommend- 
ed Aurelian, one of his generals, as the moſt de- 
ſerving of the throne, and the beſt qualified to ex- 
ecute the great deſign which he himſelf had been 
permitted only to undertake. The virtues of 
Claudius, his valour, affability (14), juſtice, and 
temperance, his love of fame and of his country, 
place him in that ſhort lift of emperors who added 
luſtre to the Roman purple. Thoſe virtues, how- 
ever, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and com- 
placency by the courtly writers of the age of Con- 
ſtantine, who was the great grandſon of Criſpus, 
the elder brother of Claudius. The voice of flat- 
tery was ſoon taught to repeat, that the gods, 
who ſo haſtily had ſnatched Claudius from the 
earth, rewarded his merit and piety by the per- 
petual eſtabliſhment of the empire in his fa- 


mily (15). 


The at- Notwithſtanding theſe oracles, the greatneſs of 
tempt and the Flavian family (a name which it had pleaſed. 


tall o 


Quumilius. them to Aſſume) was deferred above twenty years, 
and the elevation of Claudius occaſioned the im- 


| mediate ruin of his brother Quintilius, who poſ- 
lefled not ſufficient | moderation or courage to 
deſcend 


01s) According to Zain a. xii. 8 638.) . before 
his death, inveſted him with the purple; but this ſingular fact is 
rather contradicted than confirmed by other writers. | 
(15) See the lite of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of Ma- 
mertinus, Eumenius and Julian. See likewiſe the Czlars of Ju- 
lian, p. 313. In Julian it was not adulation, but ſuperſtition and 
vanity. | | 
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deſcend into the private ſtation to which the pa- 


triotiſm of the late emperor had condemned him. 


Without delay or reflection, he aſſumed the pur- 


ple at Aquileia, where he commanded a conſider- 


able force; and though his reign laſted only ſeven- 
teen days, he had time to obtain the ſanction of the 


ſenate, and to experience a mutiny of the troops. 


As ſoon as he was informed that the great army 
of the Danube had inveſted the well known valour 


of Aurelian with imperial power, he ſunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and ordering his 


veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himſelf api. 


from the unequal conteſt (16). 


The general deſign of this work will not per- Origin and 


mit us minutely to relate the actions of every em- To of 
Aurelan. _ 


peror after he aſcended the throne, much leſs to 
_ deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 


We ſhall only obſerve, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a peaſant of the territory of Sirmium, 


who occupied a ſmall farm, the property of Au- 


relius, a rich ſenator. His warlike ſon inliſted in 


the troops as a common ſoldier, ſucceſſively roſe 


to the rank of a centurion, a tribune, the prefect 


of a legion, the inſpector of the camp, the gene- 


ral, or as it was then called, the duke of a fron- 5 


tier; and at length, during the Gothic war, 


exerciſed the important office of commander in 


chief of: the cavalry. In every ſtation he diſtin- 


 guiſhed himſelf by matchleſs valour (17), rigid 
= ne, and ſucceſsful conduct. He was in- 
5 veſted 


(16) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 41. Pollio (ug. Auguſt. p. 207.) PE 


lows him virtues, and ſays, that like Pertinax he was killed by 


licentious ſoldiers. According to Dexippus he died of A dit- 
Eaſe, -.- 


(17) Theoclius (as quoted in the Auguſtan Witory, p. 211.) 


affirms, that in one day he killed, with his own hand, forty- eight 


Sarmatians, and in ſeveral ſubſequent engagements nine hundred 
and fifty. This heroic valour was admired by the ſoldiers, and 5 
celebrated in their rude ſongs, the burden of which was willen mille, 


milie occidit. 
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veſted with the conſulſhip by the emperor Vale- 


rian, who ſtyles him, in the pompous language of 
that age, the deliverer of Illyricum, the reſtorer 
of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios. At the re- 
commendation of Valerian, a ſenator of the high- 
eſt rank and merit, Ulpius Crinitus, whoſe blood 


was derived from the ſame ſource as that of Tra- 


: Avrelian* 8 
ſucceſsful 


ICIS. 


jan, adopted the Pannonian peaſant, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and reheved with his ample 
fortune the honourable poverty which Aurelian | 
bad preſerved inviolate (18). 

The reign of Aurelian laſted only four years 
and about nine months ; but every inſtant of that 


| ſhort period was filled by ſome memorable at- 


chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 


chaſtiſed the Germans who invaded Italy, reco- 


vered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 


of Tetricus, and deſtroyed the proud monarchy 


His ſevere 
| chicipline. 


which Zenobia had erected 1 in the Eaſt, on the 
ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Avalon. even 
to the minuteſt articles of diſcipline, which be- 


| ſtowed fuch uninterrupted ſucceſs on his arms. 
His military regulations are contained in a very 


conciſe epiſtle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, as he wiſhes to 
become. a tribune, or as he is dcfirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, 


vere ſeverely prohibited. Aurelian expected chat 


his ſoldiers ſhould be modeſt, frugal, and la- 
borious ; that their armour ſhould be conftantly ; 
kept bright, their weapons ſharp, their cloathing 


aud horſes ready for immediate ſervice ; that they 


ſhould live in their quarters with chaſlity and 
| E's 


(18) Acholius os Hit. Ahaus p. 213.0 deſcribes the cere- 
mony ot the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the, 
Preſence of the emperor and his great officers, 
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ſobriety, without damaging the corn fields, with- 
out ſtealing even a ſheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, without exacting from their landlords ei- 
ther ſalt, or oil, or wood, The publick allow- | 
„ ance,” continues. the emperor, is ſufficient 
3 _ for their ſupport; their wealth ſhould be col- 

elected from the ſpoil of the enemy, not from 
„the tears of the provincials (19).“ A ſingle 


FCC 


£ 
. inſtance will ſerve to diſplay the rigour, and even 

* cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the ſoldiers had ſe- 

5 duced the wife of his hoſt. The guilty wretch 

. was faſtened to two trees forcibly drawn towards 

t each other, and his limbs torn aſunder by their 

: ſudden ſeparation A few ſuch examples impreſſ- 

5 ed a ſalutary conſternation, The puniſhments of 

: Aurelian were terrible; but he had ſeldom occa- 

= ſion to puniſh more than once the fame offence. 

4 His own conduct gave a ſanction to his laws, 

; and the ſeditious legions dreaded a chief who 
2} had learned to obey, and who was worthy to 

. command. | 
: The death of Claudius had 1 the faint: 1 


ing ſpirit of the Goths. The troops which guard- = Is 
; "= reaty wi: 
3 ed the paſſes of mount Hemus, and the banks of the Goths. 


the Danube, had been drawn away by the appre- 


1 henſion of a civil war; and it ſeems piobable that 

the remaining body of the Gothic à d e 
' #2} tribes embraced the favourable opporiun ity, 
pbandoned their ſettlements of the Ukraine, Rar 


veried the rivers, and ſwelled with new mullitudes 8 
the deſtroy ing hoſt of their countrymen. Their 
united numbers Were at length en \countered by 

Aurelia: n, 8 


619) Hiſt. Avwzaſt, p. 211. This laconie epifle is truly „„ 
work of a ſolcdier; ; it abounds with military phraſes and words, 
{ome of which cannot be underitood without difficulty. Ferramenta 
ſamiæta is we explicined by Sa umaſius, The former of the words | 
means all weapons of offence, and is contraſted with Arma, detcn- 
ue armour. The latter lignifes keen and well ar pened. | 


— — — — — — —— 
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Aurclian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict 
ended only with the approach of night (20). 
Exhauſted by ſo many calamities which they had 


mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty 


years war, the Goths and the Romans conſented 


to a laſting and beneficial treaty, It was earneſt] 


ſolicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully ratified 


by the legions, to whole ſuffrage the prudence of | 


Aurelian referred the deciſion of that important 
queſtion, The Gothic nation engaged to ſupply 
the armies of Rome with a body of two thou- 


ſand auxiliaries, conſiſting entirely of cavalry, 
and ſtipulated in return an undiſturbed retreat, 
with a regular market as far as the Danube, pro- 


vided by the emperor's care, but at their own ex- 


pence. The treaty was obſerved with ſuch reli- 
gious fidelity, that when a party of five hundred 
men ſtraggled from the camp 1n quelt of plunder, 


the king or general of. the barbarians commanded 


that the guilty leader ſhould be apprehended and 


| ſhot to death with darts, as a victim devoted to 


the ſanctity of their engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the precaution of Aurelian, who 
had exacted as hoſtages the ſons and daughters of 
the Gothic chiefs, contributed ſomething to this 
_ pacific temper. The youths he trained in the ex- 
erciſe of arms, and near his own perſon; to the 
damſels he gave a liberal and Roman education, 
and by beſtowing them in marriage on ſome of his 
principal officers, gradually introduced between 


the two nations, the cloſeſt and moſt endearing 
connexions (2 1). 


But 


FORE Tol . 1% P. $86; | | | 
(21) Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat. p. 12.) relates the whole 
tram ſactian under the name of Vandals. Aurelian married one of 
the Gothic ladies to his general Bonoſus, who was able to drink with 


the Goths and diſcoyer their ſecrets, Hiſt. Augult, p. 247+ 
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But the moſt important condition of peace was and 8 | 
underſtood rather than expreſſed in the treaty. cer ob 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, Dacia. 
and tacitly relinquiſhed that great province to the 
Goths and Vandals (22). His manly judgment 
convinced him of the folid advantages, and taught 
him to deſpiſe the ſeeming diſgrace of thus con- 
tracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The Dacian 
| ſubjects removed from thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions 
which they were unable to cultivate or defend, ad- 
ded ſtrength and populouſneſs to the Guattiern ſide 
Hof the Danube. A fertile territory, which the re- 
„ petition of barbarous inroads had changed into a 
| deſert, was yielded to their induſtry, and a new 
province of Dacia ſtill preſerved the memory of 
* _Trajan's conqueſts. The old country of that name 
Ll © detained, however, a conſiderable number of its 
— inhabitants who dreaded exile more than a Gothic 
l  maſter(22). Theſe degenerate Romans continued 
| to ſerve the empire, whole allegiance they had re- 
nounced by introducing among their conquerors the 
ö firſt notions of agriculture, the uſeful arts, and the 
cConveniences of civiliſed life. An intercourſe of 
commerce and language was gradually eſtabliſhed 
8s between the oppolite banks of the Danube; and 
- _ after Dacia became an independent ſtate, it often 
proved the firmeſt barrier of the empire againſt the 
„ invaſions of the ſavages of the north. A ſenſe of 
S inmtereſt attached theſe more ſettled barbarians to 
N the alliance of Rome, and a permanent intereſt ve- 
7 ry frequently ripens into ſincere and uſeful friend 
ſhip. This various colony which filled the ancient 


t Province, and was inſenſibly blended i into one great 
YL <p 

_ 445) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. -Fotrops ix. 15. Sextus Rufus, e. 9. 

if Lactantius de mortibus Perſecutorum, c. 9. 

ck 3 (23) The Walachians Rill preſerve many traces of the Latin "Toy 


| guage, and have boaſted in every age of the Roman deſcent. They 

are ſurrounded by, but not mixed with, the barbarians, See 4 
Memoire of M. Danville, on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of 
Inſcriptions, tom, XXX. 
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people, ſtill acknowledged the ſuperior renown and 
authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the fan- 
cied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the ſame 
time the lucky though accidental reſemblance of the 
name of Getz, infuſed among the credulous Goths, 
a vain perſuaſion, that in a remote age, their own 
_ anceſtors, already ſeated in the Dacian provinces, had 

received the inſtructions of Zamolxis, and checked 
the victorious arms of Seſoſtris and Darius (24). 


The Ate. While the vigorous and moderate conduct of 


mannic Aurelian reſtored the Illyrian frontier, the nation 
War. 


of the Alemanni (25) violated the conditions of 
peace, which eicher Gallienus had purchaſed, or 
Claudius had impoſed, and inflamed by their im- 
"Ru youth, ſuddenly flew to arms. Forty thou- 
tand horſe appeared in the field (26), and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled thoſe of the ca- 
valry (27). The firſt objects of their avarice were 
a few cities of the Rhætian frontier ; but their 
hopes ſoon riſing with ſuccels, the rapid march of 


the Alemanni traced a line of devaſtation from the 
Danube to the Po (28) 


A.D.270. The emperor was almoſt at the Gig time in- 
S:rember-fyxmed of the icruption, and of the retreat, of the 


barbarians. Collecting an active body of troops, 
he marched with filence and celerity along the 
ſkirts of the Hercynian loreſt; and the Alemanni, 


laden 


6. See the firſt chapter of 1 The Vandals however 
(E. 22.) maintained a ſhort independence between the rivers Mariſta | 
und Criſſia {Maros 5 5 Keren) Which fell into the Teiſs. | 
(25) Dexippus, p. 712. Zoſimus, 1, i. p. 43. Vopitcus in 
Aurelian in Hiſt. agu, However theſe hiſtorians differ in names 
(Alemanni, Juchungi, and Marcomanni) it is evident that they 
mean the fame people, and the ſame war, but it requires ſome care 
to conciliate and explain them. 
(26) Cantoclarus, with his uſual accuracy, chuſes to 3 
thice hundred thouſand; his verſion is equally repugnant to ſenſe 
| and to grammar. 
(27) We may remark, as an inſtance of bad taſte, that Dexip- 
pus applies to the light infantry of the Alemanni the technical 
terms proper only to che Grecian Phalanx. 


(28) In Dexippus we at preſent read Rhodanus, M. de Valois 
very judiciouſty alters the word to Eridanus. 
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laden with the ſpoils of Italy, arrived at the Da- 
nube, without ſuſpecting, that on the oppolite 
bank, and in an advantageous poſt, a Roman army 
lay concealed and prepared to intercept their re- 

turn. Aurelian indulged the fatal ſecurity of the 
| barbarians, and permitted about half their forces 
to pals the river without precaution. Their ſitua- 
tion and aſtoniſhment gave him an eaſy victory; 

his ſkilful conduct improved the advantage. Diſ- 
poſing the legions in a ſemicircular form, he ad- 
vanced the two horns of the creſcent acroſs the Da- 
nube, and wheeling them on a ſudden towards the 
centre, incloſed the rear of the German hoſt. The 
_ diſmayed barbarians, on whatſoever ſide they caſt 
| their eyes, beheld with deſpair, a waſted country, 

a deep and rapid ſtream, a victorious and Gs pron 
ble enemy. 
Reduced to this diſtreſſed nition,” the Ale- 

manni no longer diſdained to ſue for peace. Aure- 
lian received their ambaſſadors at the head of his 
camp, and with every circumſtance of mariial pomp 
that could diiplay the greatneſs and diſcipline of 
Rome. The legions ſtood to their arms in well 
ordered ranks and awful filence. The principal 
commanders, diſtinguiſhed by the enſigns of their 
rank, appeared on horſeback on either fide of the 
imperial throne. Behind the throne, the conſe- 
_ crated images of the emperor and his predeceſſors | 
(29), the golden eagles, and the various tiiles of 
the legions, engraved in letters of gold, were ex- 
_ alted in the air on lofty pikes ON with filver. 
When Aurelian ailumed his ſeat, his manly grace 
and majeſtic figure (30) taught the barbarians to 
revere the perſon as well as the purple of their 
ES Conqueror. 


(29) The emperor Claudius was [coriainly of the number; but 
we are ignorant how far this mark of reſpe& was extended; if to 
Cæſar and Auguſtus, it mut have produced a very awful 1 Clay 
cle; a long line of the maſters of the world. — 

(30) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Augult. p. 210, 
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conqueror, The ambaſſadors fell proſtrate on the 


ground in ſilence. They were commanded to riſe, 


and permitted to ſpeak. By the atiiſtance of in- 
terpreters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified 


their exploits, expatiated on the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune and the advantages of peace, and, with an 
il timed confidence, demanded a large ſubſidy, as 


the price of the alliance which they offered to 


but it was dangerous to truſt or to pardon theſe 
perſidious barbarians, whoſe formidable power kept 
Italy itſelf in perpetual alarms. 


The Ale- 
mann in— 
vade italy, 


operation of famine. But an active deſpair has 


the Romans The anſwer of the emperor was 
ſtern and imperious. He treated their offer with 
_ contempt, and their demand with indignation, re- 


proached the barbarians, that they were as ignorant 
of the arts of war as of the laws of peace, and fi- 
nally diſmiſſed them with the choice only of ſub- 
mitting to his unconditioned mercy, or waiting 
the utmofl ſeverity of his reſentment (21). Aure- 
lian had reſigned a diſtant province to the Goths; 


Immediately after this conference, it ſhould ſcem 
that ſomè unexpected emergency required the em- 
peror's preſerice in Pannonia. Fle devolved on his 


lieutenants the care of finiſhing the deſtruction of 


the Alemanni, either by the ſword, or by the ſurer 


often triumphed over the indolent aſſurance of ſuc- 


es, The barbarians finding it impoſſible to tra- 


. the Danube and the Roman camp, broke 


through the poſts in their rear, which were more 
| feebly or leſs carefully guarded; and with incredi- 


ble diligence, but by a different road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy (32). Aurelian, who 


conſidered the war as totally extinguiſhed, receiv- 


ed the mortiſying intelligence of the eſcape of the 
Alemanni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The legions 


wer C 


- (31) Dexippus gives them a ſubtle and prolix 3 of 


a Grecian Sophiſt, | (32) ſt, Auguſt. p. 215. 
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were commanded to follow with as much expedi- 


tion as thoſe heavy bodies were capable of exerting, 


the rapid flight of an enemy, whole infantry and 
cavalry moved with almoſt equal ſwiftneſs. A few 
days afterwards the emperor himſelf marched to the 
relief of Italy, at the head of a choſen body of auxi- 


liaries (among whom were the hoſtages and cavalry 
of the Vandals), and of all the Prætorian guards 
who had ſerved in the wars on the Danube (33). 


2 


As the light troops of the Alemanni had ſpread ind 0 . 


themſelves from the Alps to the Apennine, the in- 


ceſſant vigilance of Aurelian and his officers was 


ſuit of their numerous detachments. Notw ithſtand- 
ing this deſultory war, three conſiderable battles are 


mentioned, in which the principal force of both ar- 
mies was obſtinately engaged (34) The ſucceſs was 
various. In the firſt, fought near Placentia, the 
Romans received {© ſevere a blow, that, according 


to the expreſſion of a writer extremely partial to 


Aurelian, the immediate diſſolution of the empire 
was apprehended (35). The crafty barbarians, who | 
had lined the woods, ſuddenly attacked the Jegions 
in the duſk of the evening, and, as it is moſt pro- 
| bable, after the fatigue and diſorder of a long march. 
The fury of their charge was irreſiſtible; but at 


length, after a dreadful ſlaughter, the patient firm- 


neſs of the emperor rallied his troops, and reſtored, _ 
in ſome degree, the honour of his arms. The ſe- 
cond battle was ſought near Fano in Umbria; on 
the ſpot which, five hundred years before, had been 
fatal to the brother of Hannibal (36). Thus far the 
ſucceſsful Germans had advanced along the Ami- 
lian and Flaminian way, with a deſign of ſacking 


06 


6335 Derippus, „ 
(34) Victor Junior, in Aurelian. 


(35) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 216. 


(3) The little river or rather torrent of Metaurus, near Fano, 


has been immortalized, by findin 8 ſuch an hiſtorian as Livy, and 


ſuch a poet as Horace, 


laſt van- 
quiſhed by 


Aurelian 
exerciſed in the diſcovery, the attack, and the pur- _ 
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the defenceleſs miſtreſs of the world. But Aurelian, 
who, watchful for the ſafety of Rome, ſtill hung 


on their rear, found in this place the decifive mo- 


ment, of giving them a total and irretrievable de- 


feat (37 The flying remnant of their hoſt was 
F e ern tell in a third and laſt battle near Pavia 


Superſtiti- 
ous cere- 
monies. 


and Italy was delivered from the inroads of the 
Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of ſuperſtition, 
and every new calamity urges trembling mortals to 
deprecate the wrath of their inviſible enenues. 


Though the beſt hope of the republic was in the 


valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet ſuch was the 


public conſternation, when the barbarians were 


hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that, by a 


decree of the ſenate, the Sibylline books were con- 


ſulted. Even the emperor himſelf, from a motive 
either of religion or of policy, recommended the 


ſalutary meaſure, chided the tardineſs of the ſenate 


(38), and offered to ſ upply whatever expence, what- 


_ ever animals, whatſoever captives of any nation, the 


gods ſnould require. Notwithſtanding this liberal 
offer, it does not appear, that any human victims 


expiated with their blood the ſins of the Roman 


A. D. 271. 
Jan. 11. 


people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies 
of a more harmleſs nature, proceſſions of pricſts 
in white robes, attended by a chorus of youths 
and virgins; ſuſtrations of the city and adjacent 


country, and ſacrifices, whoſe powerſul influence, 
diſable the barbarians from paſſing the myſtic 
ground on which they had been celebrated. How] 2 


ever puerile in themſelves, thete ſuperſtitious aris 


were ſubſervient to the ſucceſs of the war; and if, 
in the deciſive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fan- 


cied they ſaw an army of ipectres combating on the 
ſide 


(37) It is recorded by a an 1 inſcription found a at Pezaro. See Gru- 


ter. cclxxvi. 3. 


(38) One ſhould imagine, he ſaid, that you were aſſembled in a 
Chriſtian church, not in the temple of all the gods. 


Ul 
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ſide of Aurelian, he received a real and effectual 
aid from this imaginary reinforcement (39). 

But whatever confidence might be placed in portifcati- 
ideal ramparts, the experience of the paſt, and the ons of 
dread of the future, induced the Romans to con- Rome. 
ſtruct fortifications of a groſſer and more ſubſtan- 

tial kind. The ſeven hills of Rome had been ſur- 
rounded by the ſucceſſors of are ng; with an 
ancient wall of more than thirteen miles (40). The 
vaſt incloſure may ſeem diſproportioned to the 
ſtrength and numbers of the infant ſtate, But it 
Was neceſlary to ſecure an ample extent of paſture 
and arable land, againſt the frequent and ſudden 
incurſions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic. With the progreis of 
Roman greatneſs, the city and its inhabitants gra- 
duaily increaſed, filled up the vacant pace, pierced 
through the aſcleſs walls, covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every fide, followed the public highways 
in long and beautiful ſuburbs (41). The extent 
of the new walls, erected by Aurelian, and finiſhed 
in the reign of Probus, was magnified by popular 
eſtimation to near fifty (42); but is reduced by ac- 
curate meaſurement to about twenty-one miles (4. 3). 
It was a great but a melancholy labour, Yince the de- 
tence of the capital betrayed the decline of the mo- 


HARDY, 


(39) Vopiſcus i in HiR, Aug. p. 215, 216, gives a long account 
of theſe ceremonies, from the Regiſters of the Senate. 
( q40) Plin. Hiſt. Natur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, we may eb. 
ſerve, that for a long time Mount Cælius was a grove of oaks, and 
Mount Viminal was over-run with ofiers; that in the fourth century, | | 
the Aventine was a vacant and ſolitary retirement, that till the time | 
of Auguſtus, the Eſquiline was an unwholeſome burying ground; 
and that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the aucients in the 
5 airinal, ſufficiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. 
= Gf the e hills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adja- 
5 cent vallies, were the primitive habitations of the Roman people. 
ut this ſubje& would require a diſſertation. 
(41) Expatiantia tecta multas addidere urbes, 1 is the expreſſion of 
5 Þ liny. | 
24 | (42 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. Both Lipfius and Iſaac Voſſius have 
5 eagerly embraced this meaſure. 
(43) See Nardini, Roma ASL, Lb Co Bo 


Aurelian 
ſuppreſſes 
the two 
uſurpers. 


people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Iilyricum, 
and Thrace, confined the limits of his reign. 


Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Aſia 
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narchy. The Romans of a more proſperous age, 
who truſted to the arms of the legions the ſafety 
of the frontier camps (44), were very far from en- 
tertaining a ſuſpicion, that it would ever become 


neceſſary to fortify the ſeat of empire againſt the 


inroads of the barbarians (45). 


The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the 
ſucceſs of Aurelian againſt the Alemanni, had al- 
ready reſtored to the arms of Rome their ancient 
ſuperiority over the barbarous nations of the North. 


To chaſtiſe domeſtic tyrants, and to reunite the 


diſmembered parts of the empire, was a taſk re- 


ſerved for the latter of thoſe warlike emperors. 
Though he was acknowledged by the ſenate and 


minor, were ſtill poſſeſſed by two rebels, who 


alone, out of ſo numerous a lift, had hitherto eſ- 
caped the dangers of their ſitutation; and to com- 


plete the ignominy of Rome, theſe rival thrones 


had been uſurped by women. 


Succeſſion 
of Uſur- 
pers in 
Gaul. 


A rapid ſucceſſion of monarchs had ariſen and 
fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid vir- 
tues of Poſthumus were fatal to him. After ſup- 

preſſing a competitor, who had aſſumed the purple 
at Mentz, he refuſed to gratify his troops with the 


_ plunder of the rebellious city; and in the ſeventh 


year of his reign, became the victim of their diſ- 


appointed avarice (46). The death of Victorinus, 
- INE friend and allociate, was occaſioned by a leſs 


worthy 


(44) Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 23. 


(45) For Aurelian's walls, ſee Vopiſcus i in \ Hiſt, Auguſt. p 216, | 
222. Zoſimus, J. i. p. 43. Eutropius, ix, 15. Aurel. Victor! in 


Aurelian, Victor Junior in Aurelian, Euſeb. . Hieronym. et Idatius 
in Chronic. 

(46) His competitor was 131 or Z2Ehlanus, if indeed 
theſe names mean the ſame a. See Tillemont, tom. iii. 
Pe 1177. 4 ns 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. EE 
worthy cauſe. The ſhining accompliſhmeats (47). 
of that prince were ſtained by a licentious paſſion, 
which he indulged in acts of violence, with too 


little regard to the laws of ſociety, or even to thoſe 


of love (48). He was ſlain at Col logne, by a con- 


ſpiracy of jealous huſbands, whole revenge would 


have appeared more juſtifiable had they ſpared the 


ingocence of his ſon. Aſter the murder of fo ma- 


ny valiant princes, it is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
a female for a long time controuled the fierce legi- 
ons of Gaul, and ſtill more ſingular, that ſhe was 
the mother of the unfortunate Victorinus. The 
arts and treaſures of Victoria enabled her ſuc- 
ceſſively to place Marius and Tetricus on the 


throne, and to reign with a manly vigeur under 


the name of thoſe dependent emperors. Money of 
copper, of ſilver, and of gold, was coined in her 
name; ſhe aſſumed the titles of Auguſta and Mo- 


ther of the Camps: her power ended only with 
her life; but her life was perhaps ſhortened by the 


ingratitude of Tetricus (49). 7 
When, at the inſtigation of bits ao patro- The reign 


"neſs, Tetricus aſſumed the enſigns of royalty, he a 
Was governor of the peaceful province of Aqui- en 
taine, an employment ſuited to his character and 


Cus. 


education. He reigned four or five years over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the ſlave and fovereign 
of a licentious army, whom he dreaded and by 

whom he was s deſpiſed. The valour and fortune of 


— 


(47) The docs of this prince by Julius Aran (ap. Hit. 


Auguſt. p. 187. ) 1s worth tranſcribing, as it ſeems fair and impar- 
tial. Victorino qui poſt Junium Poſthumium Gallias rexit neminem 

_ Exiſtimo præferendum: non invertute Trajanum; non Antonium 
in clementia z non in gravitate Nervam; non in gubernando Krario 

| Veſpaſianum z non in Cenſura totius vitz ac ſeveritate mi].tari Per- 


tinacem vel Severum. Sed omnia hæc libido, et cupiditas volupta- 5 


tis mulierariæ fic perdidit, ut nemo audeat virtutes ejus in literas 


mittere quem conſtat omnium judicio meruiſſe puniri. 
(48) He raviſhed the wife of Attitianus, an actuary, or army 
agent. Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 186. Aurel. Victor in Aurclian. _ 


(49) Pollio aſſigns her an article among the thirty nate Hiſt. 
Aug. p. 200. 
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Aurelian, at length opened the proſpect of a deli- 
verance. He ventured to diſcloſe his melancholy 
fituation, and conjured the empcror to haſten to 


A. D. 271. the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this ſecret 
Summer. correſpondence reached the ears of the ſoldiers, it 


would moſt probably have coſt Tetricus his life; 
nor could he reſign the ſceptre of the Weſt, without 
committing an act of treaſon againſt himſelf. He 
affected the appearances of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field againſt Aurelian, poſted them 
in the rnoſt diſadvantageous manner, betrayed his 
own counſels to the enemy, and with a few choſen 
friends deſerted in the beginning of the action. 
The rebel legions, though diſordered and diſmayed 
by the unexpected treachery of their chief, de- 
fended themſelves with a deſperate valour, till 
they were cut in pieces almoſt to a man, in this 
bloody and memorable battle, which was fought 
near halo in Champagne (30). The retreat of 
the irregular auxiliaries, F Franks and Batavians „ 
whom the conqueror ſoon compelled or perſuaded 
to repaſs the Rhine, reſtored the general tranquil- 
lity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowledg- 
ed from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of 
Hercules. 
As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 
Autun, alone and unailiſted, had ventured to de- 


clare againſt the legions of Gaul After a ſiege of 
ſeven months, they ſtormed and plundered that 
_ unfortunate city, already waſted by famine (52). 


. Lyons, | 


Tt Pollio in Hiſt. Avent. p. 196. Vopiſcus i in \ HiR, Auguſt. p. | 
220. The two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian, 
_ Evutropius, ix. 13. Euſeb. in Chron. Of all theſe writers, only the 
two lait (but with ftrong probability) place the fall of Tetricus be- 
fore that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of Inſcriptions, 
tom. xxx.) does not wiſh, and Tillemont (tom. ili. p. 1189.) does 
not dare, to follow 8 I have been fairer than the one, and | 
bolder than the other. 

(51) Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions . ; 
| ſome critics without any reaſon, would fain alter the word to 
Bagaudicæ. 

(52) Eumen. in Vil. Pangyr. iv. 8. 
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Lyons, on the contrary, had reſiſted with obſtinate 


diſaffection the Arms of Aurelian. We read of 


the puniſhment of Lyons (523), but there is not 


any mention of the rewards of Autun. Such, in— 
deed, is the policy of civil war ſeverely to remem- 


VICES. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expenſive. 
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ber injuries, and to forget the moſt | Important | ſer⸗ | 


Aurelian had no fconer ſoured the perion and A.D. 272. 


provinces of Tetricus, than he turned his arms 


againſt Zenobia, the celeb; ated queen of Palmyta bia; 
and the Eaſt. Modern Europe has produced ſæve- 


Character 
of Zeno- 


ral illuſtrious women who have ſuſtained with glory 


the weight of empire ; nor 1s our own age deſtitute 


of ſuch diſtinguiſhed characters. Bur Zenobia is 


claimed her deſcent from the Macedonian kings of 
and far ſurpaſſed that princeſs in chaſtity (55) and 


well as the moſt heroic of her ſex. She was of a 
dark complexion (for in ſpeaking of a lady, theſe * 


trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 


perhaps the only female, whole ſuperior genius 
broke through od ſervile indolence impoſed on her 
ſex by the climate and manners of Aſia (54). She 


Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceſtor Cleopatra, 


valour. Zenobia was eſteemed the moſt lovely as 


lier beauty 


and learn» 


ing3 


pearly whiteneſs, and her large black eyes fparkled 


with uncommon fire, tempered by the moſt at- 


tractive (ſweetneſs. Her voice was ſtrong and har- 
monious. Her manly underſtanding was ; ſtrength- 45 
ened and adorned by ſtudy. She was not ig- 


norant of the Latin tongue, but poſſeſſed in 


equal perfection the Greek, the I 5 and the 


pen languages. She had drawn up for her 
own. 


(830 Vopiſcus i in Hiſt. A p. 446 A was not roſter ed . 


till the reign of Diocletian, ſee Eumenius de reſtaurandis ſcholis. 
(54) Almoſt every thing that is ſaid of the manners of Odenathus 


and Zenobia, is taken from their lives in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, by 
Trebellius Pollio, ſee p. 192. 198. 


(55) She never admitted her huſband's embraces but for the ſake 


of poſterity. If her hopes were battled, in the enſuing nous ſhe 


reiterated the Experiment. | 
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own uſe an epi:ome of oriental hiſtory, and fami: 
liarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato 
under the tuition of the ſublime Longinus. 

This accompliſh:d woman gave her hand to 
Odenathus, who from a private ftation raiſed him- 
ſelf co the dominion of the Eaſt. She ſoon became 


the friend and companion of a hero. In the inter- 
vals of war, Odenathus paſſionately delighted in 


the exerciſe of hunting; he purſued with ardour 


the wild beaſts of the deſert, lions, panthers, and 
bears; and the ardour of 7, enobia in that dange- 


rous amuement was not inferiour to his own. She 


had inured her conſtitution to fatigue, diſdained 
the uſe of a covered carriage, generally appeared 
on horſeback in a military habit, and ſometimes 


marched ſeveral miles on foot at the head of the 


troops. The ſucceſs of Odenathus, was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed to her incomparable prudence and 


fortitude. Their ſplendid victories over the Great 
King, whom they twice purſued as far as the gates 
of Cteſiphon, laid the foundations of their united 


| fame and power. The armies which they com- 


She re- 
Venges 


huſband's 
: death. 


manded, and the provinces which they had ſaved, 


acknowledged not any other ſovereigns than 


their invincible chiefs. The ſenate and people of 
Rome revered a ſtranger who had avenged their 


captive emperor, and even the inſenſible fon of 


Valerian accepted Odenathus for his legitimate col- 


league. 

After a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Gothic 
- plunderers of Aha, the Palmyrenian prince return- 
ed to the city of Emeſa in Syria. Invincible in war, 


he was there cut off by domeſtic treaſon, and his 
favourite amuſemeat of huating was the cauſe, or 


at leait the occaſion of his death 6500. His nephew, 
Mæonius, 


(56) Hiſt. Auguſt. p p. 192, 193. Zofimun; i i. p. 36. 3 
Tas, |. x11. p. 633. The laſt is clear and probable, the others confuſed 
and inconſiſtent, The text of N if not corrupt, is abſo · 
lute nonſenſe. | 
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Mzmxonius, preſumed to dart his javelin before that 


of his uncle; and though admoniſhed of his error, 


repeated the fame inſolence. As a monarch and as a 


ſportſman, Odenathus was provoked : took away 
his horſe, a mark of ignominy among the barbari- 

ans, and chaſtiſed the raſh youth by a ſhort con- 
finement. The offence was ſoon forgot, but the 


29 


puniſhment was remembered; and Mzonius, with A-1 D. 267. 


a few daring aſſociates, aſſaſſinated his uncle in the 


midſt of a great entertainment. Herod, the ſon of 
Odenathus, though not of Zenobia, a young man 


of a ſoft and effeminate temper (37), was killed 


with his father. But Mæonius obtained only the 
pleaſure of revenge by this bloody deed. He had 
farcely time to aſſume the title of Auguſtus, before 
he was ſacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her : 


huſband (58). 


With the alliance of his molt faithful friends, and reigns 


ſhe immediately filled the vacant throne, and go- 


over the 


Eaſt and 


verned with manly counſels Palmyra, Syria, and the Egypt. | 


Eaſt, above five years. By the death of Odena- 
thus, that authority was at an end which the ſenate 


had granted him only as a perſonal diſtinction; but 
his martial widow, diſdaining both the ſenate and Gal. 
lienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, who was 
ſent againſt her, to retreat into Europe, with the loſs | 
bl his army and his reputation (59). Inſtead of the 
little paſſions which ſo frequently perplex a female 
reign, theſteady adminiſtration of Zenobia was guid- 
ed by the moſt judicious maxims of policy. If it was 
expedient to pardon, ſhe could calm her reſentment: 
il it was neceſſary to puniſh, ſhe could impoſe ſilence 
on the voice of pity, Her ſtrict oeconomy was accuſ- 


ed of a avarice; yet on every proper occaſion ſhe ap- 


peared 


(57) Odenathus and Zenobia, often ſent him fr _ the ſpoils of 


the enemy, preſents of gems and toys, which he received with 1 n 


finite delight. 


(58) Some very unjuſt ſuſpicions have been caſt on Zenobia, as 
if ſhe was acceſſary to her huſband's death, 


(59) Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 180. 181. 
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peared magnificent and liberal. The neighbour- 
ing ſtates of Arabia, Armenia, and Perha, dreaded 
her enmity, and ſolicited her alliance. To the 
dominions of Odenathus, which extended from 
the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his wi- 
dow added the inheritance of her anceſtors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The 
emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and 
was content, that, while he purſued the Gothic 
war, he ſhould aflert the dignity of the empire in 
the Eaſt (60). The conduct, however, of Ze- 
nobia, was attended with {ome ambiguity ; „ nor is 
it unlikely that ſhe had conceived the deſign of 
erecting an independent and hoſtile monarchy. 
She blended with the popular manners of Roman 
princes, the ſtately pomp of the courts of Aſia, 
and exacted from her ſubjects the ſame adoration 
that was paid to the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. She be- 
ſtowed on her three ſons (61) a Latin education, 
and often ſhewed them to the troops adorned with 
the imperial purple. For herſelf ſhe reſerved the 
diadem, with the e but doubtful title of 
queen of the Eaſt. 


| The expe- When Aurelian paſſed over into Atta, 3 


dition of an adverſary whole 1ex alone could render her an 
Aurelian 


A. D. 272, object of contempt, his preſence reſtored obedi- 


ence to the province of Bithynia, already ſhaken 
by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia (62). Ad- 
vancing at the head of his legions, he accepted 
the ſubmiſſion of Ancyra, and was admitted into 

Tyana after an obftinate ſiege by the help of a 
peifidious citizen. The generous though fierce 


temper 0 


8 (60) See in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 198. Aurelian- 5 fimany to her 
merit, and for the conqueſt of Egypt. Zofimus, J. i. p. 395 40. 
(61) Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballathus. It is ſuppoſed 
| that the two former were already dead before the war. On thelaſt, 
Aurelian beſtowed a ſmall province of Armenia, with the title of 
king; ſeveral of his medals are ſtill extant, veg Titlemont, tom, 
Jil. p. 1190. | 
(62) Zoſimus, I. i. p. 44. 
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temper of Aurelian, abandoned the traitor to the 


rage of the ſoldiers: a ſuperſtitious reverence in- 
duced him to treat with lenity the countrymen of 


31 


Apolloninus the philoſopher (63). Antioch was 


deſerted on his approach, till the emperor, . by his 


falutary edicts, recalled the ſugitives, and granted 
a general pardon to all who, from neceſlity rather 


than choice, had been engaged in the ſervice of 


the Palmyrenian queen. The unexpected mild- 
neſs of ſuch a conduct, reconciled the minds of 
the Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emeſa, the 
_ wiſhes of the people ſeconded the terror of his 


arms (64). /<_ 
Zenobia would have in deſerved her reputation, 


| had the indolently permitted the emperor of the 
WMeſt to approach within an hundred miles of her 
capital. The fate of the Eaſt was decided in two 

great battles; ſo ſimilar in almoſt every circum- 
ſtance, that we can ſcarcely diſtiaguiſh them from 


T : 
ror defeats. 
the Palmy- | 
renians in 
the battles 
of Antioch. 
and Emela. 


each other, except by obſerving that the firſt was 


fought near Antioch (og), and the ſecond near 


Emeſa (66). In both, the queen of Palmyra ani- 


mated the armies by her preſence, and devolved 


the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had 


already ſignalized his military talents by the con- 
queſt of Fgypt. The numerous forces of Zeno- 
bia, conſiſted for the moſt part of light archers, 


and of heavy cavalty ciothed in complete ſteel. 
The Mooriſh and Illyrian hortz of Aurelian, were 


unable to fuſtain the ponderous charge of their 


- antagoniſts. 7 


(63) Vopiſcus (0 3 Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 217.) gives us an bete 


was born about the ſame time as Jeſus Chriſt, His life (that of the 


8 at a loſs to diſcover whether he was a lage, an impoſter, or a 
anatic. | 


(54%) Zoſimus, I. i. p. * 


(65) At a place called Immæ. Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, and 
Jerome, mention only this firſt battle. 


(66) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Augutt. p. 217, mentions only the 
ſecond. 


letter, ad doubtful viſion of Aurelian. Apollonius of Tyana 


forrier) is related iu to fabulous a manner by his diſciples, chat we 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
antagoniſts: They fled in real or affected difor- 
der, en aged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 


ſu, haraſſed them by a deiultory combat, and at 
engt! difcomficed this impenetrable but unwieldy | 


body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the 
mean time, when they had exhauſted their quivers, 


remaining without protection againſt a cloſer onſet, 
expoked their naked ſides to the ſwords of the le- 


ions. Aurelian had choſen theſe veteran troops, 


who are uſually ſtationed on the Upper. Danube, 


and whoſe valour had been ſeverely tried in the 


The ſtate 


Alemann c war (69). After the defeat of - Emeſa, 
Zenobia found it impoſſible to collect a third 


army As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nati- 
ons lubject to her empire had joined the ſtandard. 
of the conqueror, who detached Probus the braveſt 
of his generals to poſſeſs himſelf of the Egyptian 
- provinces. Palmyra was the laſt reſource of the 
widow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls 
(of her capital, made every preparation for a vigo- 
dus reſiſtance, and declared with the intrepidity of 
a heroine, that the laſt moment of her reign and 
of her life ſhould be the fame. 
Amid the barren deſerts of Arabia, a fo cul- 


of Palmy- tivated ſpots riſe like iſlands out of the landy 
Ia. | 


ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 


by its ſignification in the Syriac as well as in the 


Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 


trees which afforded ſhade and verdure to that 


temperate region. The air was pure, and the ſoil, 
v. varercd by ſome invaluable ſprings, was capable 
producing fruits as well as corn. A place poſ- 
Kiled of ſuch ſingular advantages, and fituated at 
a convenient Mane? (68), between the gulph of 


Perſia 


(67) Loſimus, 1 i. p. 4448. His account of the two battles 


18 clear and circumitantial. 


(es) It was five hundred and thirty- ſeven miles from Seleucia, 
and two hundred and three from the nearelt coaſt of Syria, accord- 


- ng 
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Perſia and the Mediterranean, was ſoon frequented 
by the caravans which conveyed to the nations of 
Europe a conſiderable part of the rich commodi- 
ties of India, Palmyra inſenſibly increaſed into 
an opulent and independent city, and connecting 
the Roman and the Parthian monarchies by the 
mutual benefits of commerce, was ſuffered to ob- 
ſerve an humble neutrality, till at length, after 
- he victories of Trajan, the little republic ſunk 
| into the boſom of Rome, and flouriſhed more 
than one handred and fifty years in the ſubordi- 
nate though honourable rank of a colony. It was 
Aauring that peaceful period, if we may judge 
' from a few remaining inſcriptions, that the weal- 
thy Palmyrenians conſtructed thoſe temples, pa- 
| laces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, whoſe 
"ruins, ſcattered over an extent of ſeveral miles, 
have deſerved the curioſity of our travellers. The 
elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to 
reflect new ſplendour on their country, and Pal- 
myra, for a while ſtood forth the rival of Rome: 
but the competition was fatal, and ages of proſpe- 
rity were ſacrificed to a moment of Glory (69 + 
In his march over the. ſandy deſert, between It is be- 
Emeſa and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was egod by... 
perpetually haraſſed by the Arabs; nor could he . 
always defend his army, and eſpecially his baggage, 
from theſe flying troops, of active and daring rob- 
bers, who watched the moment of ſurpriſe, and 
directed the flow purſuit of the legions. The ſiege 
of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and im- 
portant, and the emperor, who with inceſſant vigour | 


Vor. II. „%% Eo . pretied © 


= ing to the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a PE words (Hiſt. Natur. 
v. 21.) gives an excellent deſeription of Palmyra. 
(69) Some Engliſh travellers from Aleppo diſcovered the ruins 5 of 
Palmyra, about the end of the laſt century. Our curioſity has ſince 
been gratified in a more ſplendid manner by Meſſieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the hiſtory of Palmyra, we may conſult the maſter - 
ly difſertation of Dr. Halley in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; 
Ma to Abridgment, vol. iii, p. 518. | 
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34 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
preſſed the attacks in perſon, was himſelf wounded 
with a dart. The Roman people,” ſays Aure- 
lian, in an original letter, © ſpeak with contempt of 
„the war which 1 am waging againſt a woman. 
They are ignorant both of the character and of 
the power of Zenobia. It is impoſſible to enu- 
c merate her warlike preparations, of ſtones, of 
_ * arrows, and of every ſpecies of mifſile weapons. 
Every part of the walls is provided with two or 
three baliſte, and artificial fires are thrown from ö 
* her military engines. The fear of puniſhment 15 
* has armed her with a deſperate courage. Yet 
„ {till 1 truſt in the protecting deities of Rome, 
* who have hitherto been favourable to all my un- 
( dertakings (750).” Doubtful, however, of the Ph. 
protection of the gods, and of the event of the * 
ſiege, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer i 
terms of an advantageous capitulation: to the | 
queen, a ſplendid retreat; to the citizens, their an- 
_ cient privileges. His propoſals were obſtinately re- 
Iected, and the refuſal was accompanied with inſult. 
Wo be- The firmneſs of Zenobia was ſupported by the 
i _ comes hope, that in a very ſhort time famine would com- 
4 Zenobia pel the Roman army to repaſs the deſert; and by 
and of the the reaſonable expectation that the kings of the ; 
) Eaſt, and particularly the Perſian monarch, would 
arm in the defence of their moſt natural ally. But 
fortune and the perſeverance of Aurelian over— 
came every obſtacle, The death of Sapor, which 
| happened about this time (71), diſtracted the 1 
Councils of Perſia, and the inconſiderable ſuccours 'Y 
that attempted to relieve Palmyra, were eaſily in- 1 
tercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the KF} 
emperor. From every part of Syria, a regular 1 
ſucceſſion of convoys fafely arrived in the camp, 
DIY bp N which 


(70) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. . 


(71) From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to 
extract the molt probable date, | | 1 
| $5 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
which was increaſed by the return of Probus with 
his victorious troops from the conqueſt of Egypt. 
It was then that Zenobia reſolved to fly. She 
mounted the fleeteſt of her dromedaries ()), and 
had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about ſixty miles from Palmyra, when ſhe was 
' overtaken by the purſuit of Aurelian's light horſe, 
ſeized, and brought back a captive to the feet of : 
the emperor. Her capital ſoon afterwards ſurren- A. D. 273. 
, dered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. _ 
The arms, horſes, and camels, with an immenſe 
treaſure of gold, filver, ſilk, and precious ſtones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who leaving 
only a garriſon of ſix hundred archers, returned to 
 Emeſa, and employed ſome time in the diſtribution 
\ of rewards and puniſhments at the end of fo me- 
morable a war, which reſtored to the obedience of 
i Rome thoſe provinces that had renounced their al- 
legiance ſince the captivity of Valerian. 
When the Syrian queen was brought into the Behaviour 
preſence of Aurelian, he ſternly aſked her, how 1 
ſhe had preſumed to riſe i in arms againſt the em- 
perors of Rome? The anſwer of Zenobia was a 
prudent mixture of reſpe& and firmneſs. * Be- 
*, cauſe I diſdained to conſider as Roman emper- 
ors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I 
<< acknowledge as my conqueror and my ſove- 
« reign (73). But as female fortitude is com- 
monly artificial, ſo it is ſeldom ſteady or conſiſt- 
1 ent. The courage of Zenobia deſerted her in the 
| hour of trial; ſhe trembled at the angry clamours 
of the ſoldiers, who called aloud for her immedi- 
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ate execution, forgot the generous deſpair of Cle- 
opatra, which ſhe had propoſed as her model, and 
eee 2 life by the ſacrifice of her 

D 2 „ fame, 


(72) Hiſt. Avguſt. p. 218. Gelee, 1. 1. p. 50. Though the 
camel is a heavy beaſt of burden, we may learn from Buffon and 
Shaw, that the dromedary is ſwifter than the fleeteſt horle. 1255 

(73) Pollio 1 in Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 199. 


36 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
fame and her friends. It was to their counſels 
which governed the weakneſs of her ſex, that ſne 
imputed the guilt of her obſtinate reſiſtance; it 
was on their heads that ſhe directed the vengeance 
of the cruel Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, 
who was included among the numerous and per- 

| haps innocent victims of her fear, will ſurvive that 

of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who con- 
demned him. Genius and learning were incapable 

of moving a fierce unlettered ſoldier, but they had 
| ſerved to elevate and harmoniſe the foul of Lon- 
ginus. Without uttering a complaint, he calm 
ly followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
miſtreſs, and beſtowing comfort on his afflicted 

: friends (74). 55 „„ 

Rebellion Returning from the conqueſt of the Eaſt, Au- 
Pabnvin of relian had already croſſed the Streights which di- 
r' vide Europe from Aſia, when he was provoked by 
the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had maſſa- 

cred the governor and garriſon which he had left 
among them, and again erected the ſtandard of re- 
volt. Without a moment's deliberation, he once 
more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was 
alarmed by his rapid approach, and the helpleſs 

city of Palmyra felt the irreſiſtible weight of his 
reſentment. We have a letter of Aurelian him- 
ſelf, in which he acknowledges (75), that old men, 
women, children, and peaſants, had been involved 

in that dreadful execution, which ſhould have 
been confined to armed rebellion; and although 
his principal concern ſeems directed to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of a temple of the Sun, he diſcovers 
ſome pity for the remnant of the Palmyrenians, 
to whom he grants the permiſſion of rebuilding 

and inhabiting their city. But it is eaſier to de- 
ſtroy than to reſtore, The ſeat of commerce, of 

8 arts, 


(74) Vopiſcus in Hitt, Auguſt. p. 219. Zoſimus. I. 1. p. 51. 
f (75) Hiſt, Auguſt, P · 219, | | | | 
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fatigable Aurelian ; to ſuppreſs a dangerous though 
obſcure rebel, who, during the revolt of Palmyra, on of Fir- 
had ariſen on the banks of the Nile. Fi irmus, the mus in 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
arts, and of Zenobia, gradually ſunk into an ob- 


ſcure town, a trifling fortreſs, and at length a mi- 


ſerable village. The preſent citizens of Palmyra, 


_ conſiſting of thirty or forty families, have erected 


their mud cottages within the ſpacious court - = 
magnificent temple. 


Another and a laſt labour till beate the inde- ere 


the N | 


friend and ally, as he proudly ſtyled himſelf, of £87 gypt. 


Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more whan” a 


wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the courſe of 
his trade to India, he had formed very intimate 
connections with the Saracens and the Blemyes, 

| Whoſe ſituation on either coaſt of the Red Sea, 


gave them an eaſy introduction into .the Upper 


Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope 


of freedom, and, at the head of their furious mul- 


titude, broke into the city of Alexandria, where 
he aſſumed the imperial purple, coined money, 
publiſhed edicts, and raiſed an army, which, as 
he vainly boaſted, he was capable of maintaining 
from the ſole profits of his paper trade. Such 
troops were a feeble defence againſt the approach 
of Aurelian; and it ſeems almoſt unneceſſary to 


relate, that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, 


and put to death. Aurelian might now congra- 
tulate the ſenate, the people, and himſelf, that 1 in 
little more than three years, he had reſtored uni- 
| verſal peace and order to the Roman world (76). 


Since the foundation of Rome, no general had A. D. 274. 


more nobly deſerved a triumph than Aurchan ; „ Triumph 


of Aure- 
not ace 2 


(76) See Vopiſcus 3 in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 220, 242. As an inſtance 
of luxury, it is obſerved, that he had glaſs windows. He was 


remarkable for his ſtrength and appetite, his courage and dexte- 


rity. From the letter of Aurelian, we may juſtly infer, that Fir- 


mus was the laſt of the rebels, and conſequently that Tetricus was 
already + OLIN 
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nor was a triumph ever celebrated with ſuperior 


pride and magnificence () The pomp was 
opened by twenty elephants, four royal tygers, 
and above two hundred of the moſt curious ani- 


mals from every climate of the North, the Eaſt, 


and the South. They were followed by ſixteen 
hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amule- 


ment of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Aſia, 
the arms and enſigns of ſo many conquered nati- 
ons, and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of 
the Syrian queen, were diſpoſed in exact ſymmetry 


or artful diforder. The ambaſſadors of the moſt 
remote parts of the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Perſia, Bactriana, India, and China, all remarka- 


ble by their rich or ſingular dreſſes, diſplayed the 


fame ard power of the Roman emperor, who ex- 


poſed likewiſe to the public view the preſents that 


he had received, and particularly a great number 
of crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. 
The victories of Aurelian were atteſted by the 
long train of captives who reluctantly attended his 
triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, 
Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 


people was diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar inſcription, 


and the title of Amazons was beſtowed on ten 
martial heroines of the Gothic nation who had 
been taken in arms (78). But every eye, diſre- 
_ earding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the 
emperor Tetricus, and the queen of the Eaſt, 
The former, as well as his fon, whom he had cre- 
ated Auguſtus, was dreſſed in Gallic trowſers 

VVV (79), 


(77) See the triumph of Aurelian, deſcribed by Vopiſcus. He 
relates the particulars, with his uſual minuteneſs ; and on this oc- 
chſion, they happen to be intereſting. Hiſt, Auguit, 220. . 
(78) Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by 
the fide of their huſbands. But it is almoſt impoſſibie, that a ſo- 
ciety of Amazons ſhouid ever have exiſted either in the old or new 

world, 8 | 8 5 
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(79), a ſaffron tunic, and a robe of purple, The 
beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined by fetters 


of gold; a ſlave ſupported the gold chain which 


encircled her neck, and ſhe almoſt fainted under 
the 1ntolerable weight of jewels. She preceded 
on foot the magnificent chariot, in which ſhe once 
hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was fol- 
lowed by two other chariots, ſtill more ſumptu- 
ous, of Odenathus and of the Perſian monarch, 
The triumphal car of Aurelian, (it had formerly 


been uſed by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this 


memorable occaſion, either by four ſtags or by 
four elephants (80). The moſt illuſtrious of the 
ſenate, the people, and the army, cloſed the ſo- 
lemn proceſſion. Unfeigned joy, wonder and 
gratitude, ſwelled the acclamations of the mul?! 
titude; but the ſatisfaction of the ſenate was 
clouded by the appearance of Tetricus; nor could 
they ſuppreſs a riſing murmur, that the haughty 
emperor ſhould thus expoſe to publick 1gn Dominy 
the perſon of a Roman and a magiſtrate (81). 


But however, in the treatment of his un forty - His treat- 


nate rivals, Aurelian might indulge his pride, he 
| behaved towards them with a generons clemency, and Zeno- 
which was ſeldom exerciſed by the ancient con- bia. 


querors, Princes who, without ſucceſs, had de- 


fended their throne or freedom, were frequently ; 
T thats 


6585 The oe of 1 n or bt.” was ain con- 


ſidered in Italy as a Gallic and Barharian faſhion. The Kcmans, 
however, had made great advances towards it. To encircle the 
= be and thighs with faſciæ, or bands, was underftacd | in the time 
of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof of ill-health or eifeminacy. 
| 5 the age of Trajan, the cuſtom was confined to the rich and 
luxurious. It gr adually was adopted by the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple. See a very curious note of Caſaubon, ad Sueton, in Auguſt, 5 
c. 82. 
80) Moſt probably the former : the latter, ſeen on the medals | 
of Aurelian, only denote (according. to the learned Cardinal Noris) 


an oriental victory. 
(81) The expreſſion of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. 50. | Nullos dus 


cet captiva triumphos, as applied to Rome, covteins a yery manifeſt 


alluhon and cenſure, 


ment of 
Tetricus 


ſtrangled in priſon, as ſoon as the triumphal pomp 
aſcended the capitol. "Theſe uſurpers, whom their 
defeat had convicted of the crime of treaſon, 
were permitted to ſpend their lives in affluence and 
honourable repoſe. The emperor preſented Ze- 
nobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, 
about twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian 
queen inſenſibly ſunk into a Roman matron, her 
daughters married into noble families, and her 
race was not yet extinct in the fifth century (82). 
Tetricus and his ſon were reinſtated in their rank 
and fortunes. They erected on the Cœlian hill a 
magnificent palace, and as ſoon as it was finiſhed, 
invited Aurelian to ſupper. On his entrance, he 
was agrecably ſurpriſed with a picture which re- 
preſented their ſingular hiſtory. They were deli- 
neated offering to the emperor a civic crown and 
the ſcepter of Gaul, and again receiving at his 
hands the ornaments of the ſenatorial dignity. 
The father was afterwards inveſted with the go- 
vernment of Lucania (83), and Aurelian, who 
| ſoon admitted the abdicated monarch to his friend- 
ſhip and converſation, familiarly aſked him, whe- 
ther it were not more deſirable to adminiſter a 
province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps? 
The ſon long continued a reſpectable member of 
the ſenate; nor was there any one of the Roman 
nobility more eſteemed by Aurelian, as well as by 
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His mag- 80 long and fo various was the pomp of Aure- 


OG lian's triumph, that although it opened with the 
tion. dawn of day, the flow majeſty of the proceſſian 
SET . „ „ aſcended 


(82) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 199. Hieronym. in Chron. 
Proſper in Chron. Baronius ſuppoſes that Zenobius, biſhop of 
Florence, in the time of St. Ambroſe, was of her family, 
(83) Vopiſc. in Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 222. Eutropius, ix. 13. Vic- 
tor Junior. But Pollio in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 196. ſays that Tetricus 
was made corrector of all Italy. . * | 


(84) Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 197. 
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aſcended not the capitol before the ninth hour ; 


and it was already dark when the emperor return- 
ed to the palace. The feſtival was protracted by 


theatrical repreſentations, the games of tne circus, 
the hunting of wild beaſts, combats of gladiators, 


and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
diſtributed to the army and people, and ſeveral in- 
ſtitutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, con- 
tributed to perpetuate the glory of Aarelian: A 
conſiderable portion of his oriental ſpoils was 
conſecrated to the gods of Rome; the capitol, and 
every other temple, glittered with the offerings of 
his oſtentatious piety ; and the temple of the Sun 
alone received above fifteen thouſand pounds of 
gold (85). This laſt was a magnificent ſtructure, 
erected by the emperor on the fide of the Quirinal 2 
hill, and dedicated, ſoon after the triumph, to that 
deity whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his 
life and fortunes. His mother had been an in- 
ferior prieſteſs in a chapel of the Sun; a peculiar 


devotion to the god of Light, was a ſentiment 


which the fortunate peaſant imbibed in his in- 


fancy; and every ſtep of his elevation, every vic- 


tory of his reign, fortified ſuperſtition by grati- 


tude (86). 


The arms of Ace had vanquiſhed the fo- He fp. 


4¹ 


reign and domeſtic foes of the republick, We = 
[> 
are aſſured, that, by his ſalutary rigour, crimes Rome. 


and factions, miſchievous arts and pernicious con- 


Vance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and op- 
preſſive 5 


(35) Vopiſcus i in | Hiſt, And p. 222, "af; L 1. p p. WE 


He placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 


reign (Euſeb. in Chron.) but was molt aſſuredly begun immedi- 

ately on his acceſſion. | 
(86) See in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 210. the omens of his for- 

tune. His devotion to the ſun appears in his letters, on his medals, 


and is mentioned in the Cæſars of Julian. Commentaire de Span- 
heim, . 107. 
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preſſive government, were eradicated throughout 
the Roman world (87). But if we attentively re- 
flect how much ſwifter is the progreſs of corrup- 
tion than its cure, and if we remember that the 
years abandoned to publick diſorders exceeded the 
months allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, 
we muſt confeſs that a few ſhort intervals of peace 
were inſufficient for the arduous work of reforma- 
tion. Even his attempt to reſtore the integrity of 
the coin, was oppoſed by a formidable inſurrec- 
tion. The emperor's vexation breaks out in one 
of his private letters.“ Surely,” ſays he, © the 


gods have decreed that my life ſhould be a per- 


446 


c 


0 


a 


petual warfare, A ſedition within the walls has 

juſt now given birth to a very ſerious civil war. 
The workmen of the mint, at the inſtigation of 
Feliciſſimus, a ſlave to whom I had entruſted 
an employment i in the finances, have riſen in re- 


£6 


« 


© bellion. They are at length ſuppreſſed ; but 


cc 


C6 


Obſerva- 
tions upon 
15. | 


feven thouſand of my ſoldiers have been ſlain 
in the conteſt, of thoſe troops whoſe ordinary 
ftation is in Dacia, and the camps along the 
% Danube (88). Other writers who confirm the 
| ſame fact, add likewiſe, that it happened ſoon af. 
ter Aurelian's triumph; that the deciſive engage- 
ment was fought on the Ccœlian hill; that the 
workmen of the mint had adulterated the coin, 
and that the emperor reſtored the public credit, by 
delivering out good money in exchaiige for the 
bad, which the people vas commanded to bring 
into the treaſury (899. 

We might content ourſelves with relating this. 
extraordinary tranſaction, but we cannot diſſemble 
how much in its preſent form it appears to us in- 


conſiſtent and 1aciedible, The debaſement of the 


coin, 


(87) os In Hiſt. 3 inn 
(33) Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 222, Aurelian calls thoſe ſoldiers Hiberi 
Nr er Caſiriam, and Daſciſci. 


(89) Zoſimus, l. I. p. 56, n IX, 14. Aurel. Victor. 
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coin, is indeed well ſuited to the adminiſtration of 


Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the inſtruments 


of the corruption might dread the inflexible juſ- 
tice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the 


profit, muſt have been confined to a fe-; nor is 


it eaſy to conceive by what arts they could arm a 


people whom they had injured, againſt a monarch 


whom they had betrayed. We might naturally 


expect, that ſuch miſcreants ſhould have ſhared 
the public deteſtation with the informers and the. 


other miniſters of oppreſſion , and that the refor- 


mation of the coin ſhould have been an action 


equally popular with the deſtruction of thoſe ob- 


ſolete accounts, which by the emperor's order were 
burnt in the forum of Trajan (90). In an age 


when the principles of commerce were fo imper- 


fectly underſtood, the moſt deſirable end might 
perhaps be effected by harſh and in 5 judicious means; 
but a temporary grievance of ſuch a nature can. 


ſcarcely excite and ſupport a ſerious civil wa 
The repetition of intolerable taxes, impoſed either 
on the land or on the neceſſaries of life, may at 


laſt provoke thoſe who will not, or who cannot re- 


linquiſh their country. But the caſe is far other- 
wiſe in every operation which, by whatſoever ex- 
pedients, reſtores the juſt value of money. The 


tranſient evil is ſoon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, the loſs is divided among multitudes ; and 
if a few wealthy individuals experience a ſenſible. 
diminution of treaſure, with their riches they at 
the ſame time loſe the degree of weight and im- 
portance which they derived from the poſſeſſion of 


them. However Aurelian might chuſe to diſguiſe 
the real cauſe of the inſurrection, his reformation 
of the coin could furniſh only a faint pretence to a 
party already powerful and diſcontented. Rome, 


Hough deprived of freedoms was diſtracted by 5 


faction. 


(90) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 222. Aurel. Victor. 
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faction. The people, towards whom the emperor 


of the third, could have diſplayed a ſtrength capa- 
ble of contending in battle with the veteran legions 
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himſelf a plebeian, always expreſſed a peculiar 


fondneſs, lived in perpetual diſſenſion with the ſe- 


nate, .the equeſtrian order, and the Pretorian 
guards (91). Nothing leſs than the firm though 


tecret conſpiracy of. thoſe orders, of the authority 


of the firſt, the wealth of the ſecond, and the arms 


of the Danube, which, under the conduct of a 


martial ſovereign, had atchieved the conqueſt of 
the Weſt and of the Eaſt. 


Cruelty of 


Aurelian. 


Whatever was the cauſe or the object of this 


rebellion, imputed with ſo little probability to the 
workmen of the mint, Aurelian uſed his victory 
with unrelenting rigour (92). He was naturally 
of a ſevere diſpoſition. A peaſant and a ſoldier, 
his nerves yielded not eaſily to the impreſſions of 


ſympathy, and he could ſuſtain without emotion 


the fight of tortures and death. Trained from his 


earlieſt youth in the exerciſe of arms, he ſet too 


| ſmall a value on the life of a citizen, chaſtiſed by 
military execution the ſligheſt offences, and tranſ- 
ferred the ſtern diſcipline of the camp into the ci- 
vil adminiſtration of the laws. His love of juſ- 


tice often became a blind and furious paſſion; and 


whenever he deemed his own or the public ſafety 

endangered, he diſregarded the rules of evidence, 
and the proportion of puniſhments. The unpro- 
voked rebellion with which the Romans rewarded. 
his ſervices, exatperated his haughty ſpirit, The 
nobleſt families of the capital were involved in the 
guilt or ſuſpicion of this dark conſpiracy. A haſty 
tpirit of revenge urged the” bloody proſecution, 
8 5 t 2 and 


(91) It already raged before Aurelian's return from Egypt. See 


Vopiſcus, who quotes an original letter. Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 244. 


(92) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 222. The two Victors. Eu- 
tropius, ix. 14. Zoſimus (I. 1. p. 43.) mentions only three ſena- 
tors, and places their death before the eaſtern war. | 
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and it proved fatal to one of the nephews of the 
emperor. The executioners (if we may uſe the 
expreſſion of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, 
the priſons were crowded, and the unhappy ſenate _ 
lamented the death or abſence of its moſt illuſtrious | 
members (93.) Nor was the. pride of Aurelian 
leſs offenſive to that aſſembly than his cruelty. 
Ignorant or impatient of the reſtraints of civil in- 
ſtitutions, he diſdained to hold his power by any 


other title than that of the ſword, and governed by 


right of conqueſt an empire which he had ſaved 


and ſubdued (94). 


It was obſerved by one of the moſt 8 of He march- 


the Roman princes, that the talents of his prede- 


temper of the legions in ſome foreign war, and the 


Perſian monarch, exulting in the ſhame of Vale- 
Tian, ſtill braved with impunity the offended ma- 
jeſty of Rome. At the head of an army, leſs for- 
midable by its numbers than by its diſcipline and 

valour, the emperor advanced as far as the Streights 
which divide Europe from Aſia, He there ex- 
perienced, that the moſt abſolute power is a weak 
defence againſt the effects of deſpair. He had 
threatened one of his ſecretaries who was accuſed 
of extortion ; and it was known that he ſeldom 

threatened in vain, The laſt YEN which remained : 


for 


(93) Nulla catenati foralia 6 pompa Genaths 
Carnificum laſſabit opus; nec carcere pleno 


| Infelix raros numerabit curia Patres. 
Calphurn. Reon: i. 60. 


(94) Accordiag to the younger Vitor he ſometimes wore the 


diadem. Deus and Dominus appear on his medals. 


(95) It was the obſervation of Diocletian. dee Vopiſcus in Hiſt. 
A p- 224. | | 


es into the 
| Eaſt, and 
ceſſor Aurelian, were better ſuited to the command is alſafſi- | 


of an army, than to the government of an em- nated. 
pire (95). Conſcious of the character in which 
Nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
fe again took the field a few months after his tri- 
umph. It was expedient to exerciſe the reſtleſs A. D. 274. 


Q aver | 
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for the criminal, was to involve ſome of the prin- 


cipal officers of the army in his danger, or at leaſt 
in his fears. 
hand, he ſhewed them, in a long and bloody liſt, 


their own names devoted to death. Without ſaf- | 


pecting or examining the fraud, they reſolved to 
ſecure their lives by the murder of the emperor, 
On his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, 
 Aurelian was ſuddenly attacked by the conſpira- 


tors, whoſe ſtations gave them a right to ſurround 
S ſtance, fell by 
the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had al- 
A 5 5. Ways loved and truſted. He died regretted by the. 
army, deteſted by the ſenate, but univerſally ac- 


his perſon; and, after a ſhort re 


knowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the 
uſeful] though ſevere reformer of a degenerate 
Rate (96). „„ 


(96) ven in Hiſt Augutt. p. 1. Lodmos, E p. 57. 
Eutrop. ix. 15. The two Victors. | 
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Artfully counterfeiting his maſter's 
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x HA p. XII. 


Condu#t the Army and Senate after the Death of 
Aurelian.Reigus 7. Tacitus, Probus, Car us and. 
bis Sans. 


0 CH was the unhappy condition of the Ro- Extraordi- 
man emperors, that whatever might be their be- 
conduct, their fate was commonly the fame. A tween the 
life of pleaſure or virtue, of ſeverity or mildneſs, e ae 
of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely for - ogg 
grave; and almoſt every reign is cloſed by the choice of 
ſame diſguſting repetition of treaſon and murder,  mPe- 

The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable 
by its extraordinary conſequences. The legions 
admired, lamented, ard revenged their victorious 
chief. The artifice of his perfidious 2 

was diſcovered and puniſhed. The deluded con 

ſpirators attended the funeral of their injured 0 
vereign, with ſincere or well feigned contrition, 
and ſubmitted to the unanimous reſolution of the 
military order, which was ſignified by the follow- 
ing epiſtle. The brave and fortunate armies to 
the ſenate and people of Rome. The crime of 
one man, and the error of many, have deprived 
us of the late emperor Aurelian. May it pleaſe 
Jou, venerable lords and fathers! to place him 
in the number of the gods, and to appoint a ſuc- 
ceſſor whom your 201 ap t ſhall declare worthy = 

of the imperzal purple. None of thoſe whole 

guilt or misfortune have contributed to our loſs, 
& ſhajl ever reiga over us(1).” The Roman ſena- 
tors heacd, a ithout ſurpriſa, that another emperor 
had been affaſlinated in his camp; they ſecretly re- 
Joiced in the fall of Aurelia! , bat the modeft and 


dutiful 


cc 
(0 
"66 


. 
cc 


05 Vooiſcus in Hit. August p. 222. . vi Sor men- 
tions a formal deputation from the troops to > the ſenate. 
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dutiful addreſs of the legions, when 1 it was commu- 


nicated in full aſſembly by the conſul, diffuſed the 


moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment. 


Such honours, as fear 
nd perhaps eſteem could extort, they liberally 
poured forth on the memory of their deceaſed ſo- 


vereign. Such acknowledgments as gratitude could 


| inſpire, they returned to the faithful armies of the 


republic, who entertained fo uſt a ſenſe of the le- 


gal authority of the ſenate in the choice of an em- 


the moſt prudent of the aſlembly declined expo- 


peror. Yet, notwithſtanding this flattering appeal, 


| fing their ſafety and dignity to the caprice of an 


armed multitude. 


Was, indeed, a pledge of their heerity but could 
nt paturally be expected, that a haſty repentance 


_ would correct the inveterate habits of fourſcore 


tomed ſeditions, their inſolence might diſgrace the 
majeſty of the ſenate, and prove fatal to the object 


: of its choice. Maotives like theſe dictated a decree, 


years? Should the ſoldiers relapſe into their accuſ- 


by which the election of a new emperor was refer- 


AD. 275. 
Feb. 3. 
A peaceful 


interreg- 


num of 
eight 
months, | 


red to the ſuffrage of the military order. 


The contention that enſued is one of the beſt 


atteſted, but moſt improbable events in the hiſtory 
of mankind (2). 


The ſenate ſtil] perſiſted in its refuſal , 


| the obſtinate modeſty of either party was reſolved 


to receive a maſter from the hands of the other, 
eight months inſenſibly elapſed ; an amazing pe- 
riod of tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman 
. World 


(2) 3 our principal authority, wrote at Rome, ſixteen 
years only after the death of Aurelian; and beſides the recent no- 


toriety of the facts, conſtantly draws his materials from the Journals 


of the Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zoſi- 


mus and Zonaras appear as ignorant of this tranſaction as they 
were in general of the Roman conſtitution, 


The ſtrength of the legions 


The troops, as if ſatiated with 
the exerciſe of power, again conjured the ſenate to 
inveſt one of its own body with the imperial pur- 
ple. the | 
army in its requeſt, The reciprocal offer was 
preſſed and rejected at leaſt three times, and whilſt 
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world remained without a ſovereign, without an 
uſurper, and without a ſedition. The generals 


and magiſtrates appointed by Aurelian continued 
to execute their ordinary functions, and it is ob- 


ſerved, that a proconſul of Aſia was the only con- 
| ſiderable perſon removed from his office, in the 


whole courſe of the interregnum. 
An event ſomewhat fimilar, but much leſs an- 


thentic, is ſuppoſed to have happened after the death 
of Romulus, who, in his life and character, bore 
ſome affinity with Aurelian. The throne was va- 
cant during twelve months, till the election of a Sa- 
bine philoſopher, and the public peace was guard- 
ed in the ſame manner, by the union of the ſeveral 
orders of the ſtate. But, in the time of Numa and 
Romulus, the arms of the people were controuled 
by the authority of the Patricians; and the balance 
of freedom was eaſily preſerved i in a ſmall and vir- 
tuous community (3). The decline of the Roman 
ſtate, far different from its infancy, was attended 
with every circumſtance that could baniſh from an 
interregnum the proſpect of obedience and harmony, 
an immenſe and tumultuous capital, a wide extent 
of empire, the ſervile equality of deſpotiſm, an ar- 
my of four hundred thouſand mercenaries, and the 
experience of frequent revolution. Yet, notwith- 5 
ſtanding all theſe temptations, the diſcipline and 
memory of Aurelian ſtill reſtrained the ſeditious 
temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition 
of their leaders. The flower of the legions main- 
tained their ſtation on the banks of the Boſphorus, 
and the imperial ſtandard awed the leſs powerful 
camps of Rome and of the provinces. A generous 
e ey though 


(3) Liv. 1. 17. Dionyſ. Ralend 1. ii. p. 115. Plutarch in 
News: p. 60. The firſt of theſe writers relates the ſtory like an 
_ orator, the ſecond like a lawyer, and the third like a moraliſt, and 
none or̃ them probably without ſome intermixture af fable. 
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though tranſient enthuſiaſm ſeemed to animate 


the military order; and we may hope that a few 


real patriots cultivated the returning friendſhip of 
the army and the ſenate, as the only expedient ca- 


| A.D. 27 5. 


Sept. 25. 


The conſul cohvoked an aſſembl 
aſſembles 


the ſenate. 


» 


Character 
of Tacitus. 


pable of reſtoring the republic to its ancient beauty 


and vigour. 


On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight 
months after the murder of Aurelian, the conſul 
y of the ſenate, and reported 
the doubtful and dangerous ſituation of the empire. 
He ſlightly inſinuated, that the precarious loyalty 
of the ſoldiers depended on the chance of every 


hour, and of every accident ; but he repreſented, 


with the moſt convincing eloquence the various 


dangers that might attend any farther delay in the 


choice of an emperor, Intelligence, he ſaid, was 


already received, that the Germans had paſſed the 


Rhine, and occupied ſome of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt opulent cities of Gaul, The ambition of the 
Perſian king kept the Eaſt in perpetual alarms; 
Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum, were expoſed to 
foreign and domeſtic arms, and the levity of 
Syria would prefer even a female ſcepter to the 
ſanctity of the Roman laws. The conſul then 


addrefling himſelf to Tacitus, the firſt of the ſe- 


nators (4), required his opinion on the 1mpor- 
tant ſubject of a proper candidate for the vacant 
hens: EE „ 5 

If we can prefer perſonal merit to accidental 
greatnels, we ſhall eſteem the birth of Tacitus more 
truly noble than that of kings. He claimed his 
leſcent from the philoſophic hiſtorian, whoſe writ- 


ings will inſtruct the laſt generations of mankind. 


(5). The 


(4) Vopiſcus (in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 227.) calls him prime ſen- 
tentiæ conſularis;“ and ſoon afterwards, princeps ſenatis, It is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the monarchs of Rome, diſdaining that 
humble title, reſigned it to the moſt ancient of the ſenators, 
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(.) The ſenator Tacitus was then ſeventy-five 


years of age (6). The long period of his innocent 


life was adorned with wealth and honours. He 
had twice been inveſted with the conſular dignity 
(7), and enjoyed with elegance and fobriety his 


ample patrimony of between two and three mil- 


lions ſterling (3). The experience of ſo many 
princes, whom he had eſteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagabalus to the uſeful Tigour 
of Aurelian, taught him to form a juſt eſtimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations, of 
their ſublime ſtation. From the aſſiduous ſtudy of 
his immortal anceſtor he derived the knowledge of 
the Roman conſtitution and of human nature (9). 
The voice of the people had ac named Taci- 
tus as the citizen the moſt worthy of empire. The 
ungrateful rumour reached his ears, and induced 
him to ſeek the retirement of one of his villas in 
Campania. He had paſſed two months in the de- 
lightful privacy of Baiæ, when he reluctantly obey- 
ed the ſummons of the conſul to reſume his ho- _ 
nourable place in the ſenate, and to aſſiſt the re- 


public with his counſels on this important occa- 


| lion. . 
E 2 He 


(5) The only objection to this genealogy i is that the biſtorian was 
na Cornelius, the emperor, Claudius. But under the lower 
empire, ſurnames were extremely various and uncertain. | 
(6) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by a1 an 
obvious miſtake, transfers that age to Aurelian. | 

(7) In the year 273, he was ordinary conſul. But he muſt have 
been Suffectus many years before, and molt probably under Valerian. 


(8) Bis millies oftingenttes. Vopilcus in Hiſt. Angulit. p. 229. 


This ſum, according to the old ſtandard, was equivalent to eight 
hundred and forty thouſand Roman pounds of ſilver, each of the 
value of three pounds ſterling. But in the age of Tacitus, che 
coin had loſt much of its weight and purity. 


(9) After his acceſſion, he gave orders that ten copies 7 the hiC- 


_ torian ſhould be annually tranſcribed and placed in the public libra- 
ries. The Roman libraries have long ſince periſhed, and the molt 
valuable part of Tacitus was preſerved in a ſingle MS. and diſco- 


vered in a monaſtery of Weſtphalia. See * LICGONUTE, Art. 
Tacite, and Laphus ad Annal. ii. gs 
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Can you hope, that the legions will reſpect a 
weak old man, whoſe days have been ſpent in 


the ſhade of peace and retirement? Can you 


purple. 
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He is elect- e aroſe to ſpeak, when, from every quarter of 


the houſe, he was ſaluted with the names of Au- 


guſtus and emperor. * Tacitus Auguſtus, the 


«© gods preſerve thee, we chuſe thee for our ſove- 


e reign, to thy care we entruſt the republic and the 
world. Accept the empire from the authority 
of the ſenate. It is due to thy rank, to thy con- 
duct, to thy manners.” As ſoon as the tumult 
of acclamations ſubſided, Tacitus atterapted to de- 


cline the dangerous honour, and to expreſs his won- 


der, that they ſhould elect his age and infirmities 
to ſucceed the martial vigour of Aurelian. Are 
„ theſe limbs, conſcript fathers! fitted to ſuſtain 


the weight of armour, or to practiſe the exer- 
ciſes of the camp? The variety of climates, 


to the arduous labours of war and government. 


00 ; 
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* defire that I ſhould ever find reaſon to regret the 
* favourable opinion of the ſenate (10)? 
The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might poſſibly 
be ſincere, was encountered by the affectionate ob- 


ſtinacy of the ſenate. Five hundred voices repeat- 
ed at once, in eloquent confuſion, that the greateſt 
of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, 


and the Antonines, had aſcended the throne in a 


very advanced ſeaſon of life; that the mind, not the 
body, a ſovereign, not a ſoldier, was the object of 
their choice; and that they expected from him no 
more than to guide by his wiſdom the valour of 


the 


| (10) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt, P; 227. 


and the hardſhips of a military life, would ſoon 
« oppreſs a feeble conſtitution, which ſubſiſts only 
by the moſt tender management. My exhauſted 
ſtrength ſcarcely enables me to diſcharge the du- 
ty of a ſenator ; how inſufficient would it prove 


—— 
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the legions. Theſe prefling though tumultuary 
inſtances, were ſeconded by a more regular oration 
of Metius Falconius, the next on the conſular 


bench to Tacitus felt, He reminded the aſ- 


ſembly of the evils which Rome had endured from 
the vices of headſtrong and capricious youths, 

congratulated them on the election of a virtuous 
and experienced ſenator, and, with a manly, though 
perhaps a ſelfiſh, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 
remember the reaſons of his elevation, and to ſeek 


a ſucceſſor, not in his own family, but in the re- 
public. The ſpeech of Falconius was enforced by 


a general acclamation. The emperor elect ſub- 


mitted to the authority of his country, and receiv- 


ed the voluntary homage of his equals. The 
judgment of the ſenate was confirmed by the con- 
ſent of the Roman people, and of the PFretonan 


| guards (11). 


The . of i was not unwor- A ttortiy 
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thy of his life and principles. A grateful ſervant „ 


of the ſenate, he conſidered that national council 
as the author, and himſelf as the ſubject, of the 
laws (12). He ſtudied to heal the wounds which 


imperial pride, civil diſcord, and military violence, 


had inflicted on the onttitution, and to reſtore, at 


leaſt, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preſerved by the policy of Auguſtus, and the 

virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. It may not 
be uſeleſs to recapitulate ſome of the moſt im 
Portant ee Which the ſenate appeared to 
have 


(11) Hit, Auguſt. p. 228. Tacitus addreſſed e by 


the appellation of ſanctiſſimi e, and the people by that of Ja- | 


cratiſſimi Quirites. 
(. 2) In his manumiſſions he never exceeded the number of an 


hundred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
Auguſtus, and at "_ repealed by Juſtinian, See Caſaubon ad 


locum Vopiſei. 
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= regained by the election of Tacitus (13). 


To inveſt one of their body, under the title of 
ee, with the general command of the armics 


and the government of the frontier provinces. 


2. To determine the liſt, or as it was then ſtyled, 


the College of Conſuls. They were twelve in num- 


ber, who, in ſucceſſive pairs, each, during the 
ſpace of two monchs, filled the year, and repreſent- 
ed the dignity of that ancient office, The autho- 


rity of the ſenate, in the nomination of the conſuls, 
was exerciſed with ſuch independent freedom, that 


no regard was paid to an irregular requeſt of the 
emperor in favour of his brother Florianus.“ The 


< ſenate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the honeſt tranſ- 


port of a patriot, © underſtand the character of the 


prince whom they have choſen.” 3. To appoint 


the proconfuls and preſidents of the provinces, and 
to 1 on all the magiſtrates their civil juriſdic- 


tion. To receive appeals through the interme- 
diate 15 of the prefect of the city from all the 


_ tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and va- 


lidity, by their decrees, to ſuch as they ſhould | 


approve of the emperor's edicts. 6. To theſe 


| ſeveral branches of authority, we may add ſome 
inſpection over the finances, ſince, even in the 
ſtern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 


Their joy 


and confi- 


dence. 


divert a part of the revenue from the public ſer- 


vice (14). 


Circular epiſtles were _ without delay, to all 
the principal cities of the empire, Treves, Milan, 
Aquileia, Theſſalonica, Corinth, Athens, Antioch, 


Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim their obedi- 


cnce, and to inform them of the happy revolution, 
which : 


(13) See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in n the 
Auguſtan Hiſtory 3 we may be well aſſured, that whatever the ſol- 
dier gave, the ſenator had already given. 

(14) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Augult. p. 216. The paſſage is perfectly 
clear yet both Caſaubon and Salmaſius wiſh to correct it. 
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which had reſtored the Roman ſenate to its anci- 
ent dignity. Two of theſe epiſtles are ſtill ex- 
tant. We likewiſe poſſeſs two very ſingular frag- 
ments of the private correſpondence of the ſena- 
tors on this occaſion. They diſcover the moſt 


exceſſive joy, and the —_ unbounded hopes. 
it is thus that one 
of the ſenators addreſſes his friend, © emerge 
from your retirements of Baiæ and Puteoli, 7 


27 


« Caſt away your indolence,” 


Give yourſelf to the city, to the ſenate. Rome 


0e flouriſhes, the whole republic flouriſhes | Thanks 
to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman; 
at length, we have recovered our juſt authority, 
© the end of all our deſires. We hear appeals, we 


„ appoint proconſuls, we create emperors: per- 
© haps too we may reſtrain them—to the wile, a 


* words ſufficient (15).” Thele lofty expectations 
were, however, ſoon diſappointed; nor indeed, was 
it poſſible, that the armies and the provinces 
ſhould long obey the luxurious and unwarlike no- 
bles of Rome. On the ſlighteſt touch, the unſup- 

ported fabrick of their pride and power fell to the 
ground. The expiring ſenate diſplayed a ſudden 
luſtre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguiſhed 


for ever. 
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All that had yet called: at Rowe was no more A.D. 276. 


than a theatrical repreſentation, unleſs it was rati- 


Tacitus is 
acknow- 


fied by the more ſubſtantial power of the legions. ledged by 
Leaving the ſenators to enjoy their dream of free- the army. 


dom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thra- 
cian camp, and was there, by the Pretorian præ- 


fect, preſented to the aſſembled troops, as the 


prince whom they themſelves had demanded, and 
whom the ſenate had beſtowed. As ſoon as the 
præfect was filent, the emperor addreſſed Hamel . 
00 


(15) Vopiſcus i in Hist. 1 . 230, 232, 233. The ſena- 


tors celebrated the happy reſtoration with — and public 
reJoicings. 
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to the ſoldiers with elegance and propriety. He 
gratified their avarice by a liberal diſtribution of 
treaſure, under the names of pay and donative. 
He engaged their eſteem by a ſpirited declaration, 
| | that although his age might diſable him from the 
| performance of military exploits, his counſels 


' ſhould never be unworthy of a Roman general, 
the ſucceſſor of the brave Aurelian (16). 5 
The Alani VV hilt the deceaſed emperor was making pre- 
invade A- Parations for a ſecond expedition into the Eaſt, he 
ba, lieb had negociated with the Alani, a Scythian peo- 
2 ple, who pitched their tents in the neighbourhood 
of the lake Mœotis. Thoſe barbarians, allured 
by preſents and ſubſidies, had promiſed to invade 
Perſia with a numerous body of light cavalry. 
They were faithful to their engagements; but 
when they arrived on the Roman Re: Aurehan 
Was already dead, the deſign of the Perſian war 
was at leaſt ſuſpended, and the generals, who, dur- 
ing the interregnum, exerciſed a doubtful authori- 
ty, were unprepared either to receive or to oppoſe 
them. Provoked by ſuch treatment, which they 
conſidered as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had 
recourſe to their own valour for their payment and 
revenge; and as they moved with the uſual ſwift- 
3 neſs of Tartars, they had ſoon ſpread them- 
5 ſelves over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions, who from the 
oppoſite ſhores of the Boſphorus could almoſt diſ- 
| tinguiſh the flames of the cities and villages, im- 
F 8 patiently urged their general to lead them againſt 
1 the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus was ſuita- 
ble to his age and ſtation. He convinced the bar- 
| barians, of the faith, as well as of the power, of 
the empire, Great numbers of the Alam, appeaſ- 
ed by the prongs diſcharge of the engagements 


which 


(16) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 228. 


2 
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which Aurelian had contracted. with them, relin- 


quiſhed their booty and captives, and quictly re- 
treated to their own deſerts beyond the Phaſis. 


. Againſt the remainder who refuſed peace, the Ro- 
man emperor waged, in perſon, a ſucceſsſul war. 
Seconded by an army of brave and * 17 gr 


veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the 


vinces of Aſia from the terror of the 5 Saws in- 
vaſion (17). 


But che glory and life of Yactius were of thort Death of 


duration. Tranſported, in the depth of winter, the empe- 
from the ſoft retirement of Campania, to the foot 


ror Taci- 
tus. 
of mount Caucaſus, he ſunk under the unaccuſ- 


tomed hardſhips of a military life. The fatigues of 


the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 


For a while, the angry and ſelfiſn paſſions of the 


ſoldiers had been ſuſpended by the enthuſiaſm of 


public virtue. They ſoon broke out with redoub- 
led violence, and raged in the camp, and even in 
the tent, of the aged emperor. His mild and 
_ amiable character ſerved only to inſpire contempt, 
and he was inceſlantly tormented by factions which 
he could not aſſuage, and by demands which it 


was impoſſible to ſatisfy. Whatever flattering 


expectations he had conceived of reconciling the 


public diſorders, Tacitus ſoon was convinced, 
that the licentiouſneſs of the army diſdained the 


feeble reſtraint of laws, and his laſt hour was hat- 


tened by anguiſh and diſappointment. It may be 


doubtful whether the ſoldiers imbrued their hands 5 
in the blood of this innocent prince (1 on It 8 


(17) Vopiſcus in Hiſt Avguſt. p. 230. aged l. „ 
Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. Two paſſages in the life of Probus (p. 236. 
238.) convinced me, that theſe Scythian invaders of Pontus were 


Alani. If we may believe Zoſimus (l. i. p. 58.) Florianus purlued 


them as far as the Cimmerian Boſphorus. But he had ſcarcely . 


time for ſo long and difficult an expedition. 


(18) Eutrepius and Aurelius Victor _y ſay that 1 he died; Vic- 
tor 
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Certain, that their inſolence was the cauſe of his 
A. D. 276. death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, at- 
. Apr ra. ter a reign of only ſix months and about twenty 
| days (19). N „„ 
Uſurpation The eyes of Tacitus were ſcarcely cloſed, be- 


e ee fore his brother Florianus ſhewed himſelf un- 


ther Flori- Worthy to reign, by the haſty uſurpation of the 
anus. purple, without expecting the approbation of the 
N ſenate. The reverence for the Roman conſti- 
tation, which yet influenced the camp, and the 
provinces, was ſufficiently ſtrong to diſpoſe them 

to cenſure, but not to provoke them to oppole, the 

_ precipitate ambition of Florianus. The diſcon- 
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„ tent would have evaporated in idle murmurs, | 
| had not the general of the Eaſt, the heroic Pro- ' 
bus, boldly declared himſelf the avenger of the 1 

1 ſenate. The conteſt, however, was ſtill unequal;; 

| | nor could the moſt able leader, at the head of : 

3 the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encoun- 1? 


ter, with any hopes of victory, the legions of 
Europe, whote irreſiſtible ſtrength appeared to 
ſupport the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune 
and activity of Probus triumphed over every obſta- 
j cle. The hardy veterans of his rival, accuſtomed to 
| | cold climates, fickened and conſumed away in the 


; ſultry heats of Cilicia, where the ſummer proved 
| | remarkably unwholeſome. Their numbers were 
N diminiſhed by frequent deſertion, the paſſes of the 
| 5 mountains were teebly defended ; Tarſus opened 
| 1:5 gates, and the ſoldiers of Florianus, when the 
had permitted him to enjoy the imperial title about 
July. three months, delivered the empire from civil 


| tor junior adds, that it was of a fever. Zoſimus and Zonaras af- 
KB. | firm, that he was killed by the ſoldiers. Vopiſcus mentions both 
M accounts, and ſeems to helitate, Yet ſurely theſe jarring opinions 
1 | are eaſily reconciled, . - 
BS | (19) According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hun- 
1 dred days. | - 
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war by the eaſy facrifice of a prince whom they —_ 
deſpiſed (20). | „ 8 | 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had Their fa- 


ſo perfectly erazed every notion of hereditary ily, ſub- 


f 3 | fiſts in ob- 
right, that the family of an unfortunate emperor ſcurity. 


was incapable of exciting the jealouſy of his ſuc- 


ceſſors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus 
were permitted to deſcend into a private ſtation, 


and to mingle with the genera] maſs of the peo- 


ple. Their poverty indeed became an additi- 


onal ſateguard to their innocence. When 'Taci-_ 
tus was elected by the ſenate, he reſigned his am- 


ple patrimony to the public ſervice (21), an 


act of generoſity ſpecious in appearance, but 


_ which evidently diſcloſed his intention of tranſmit- 
ting the empire to his deſcendents. The only 
conſolation of their fallen ſtate was the remem- 
brance of tranſient greatneſs, and a diſtant hope, 
the child of a flattering prophecy, that, at the 


end of a thouſand years, a monarch of the race 


of Tacitus ſhould riſe, the protector of the ſe- 
nate, the reſtorer of Rome, and the conquerdr of 
the whole earth (22). =. * 


The peaſants of Illyricum, who had already Charader 


FR. : 1 WET ales tote? V 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the ſinking empire, dn fte 


had an equal right to glory in the elevation of emperor 


Probus (23). Above twenty years before, the em- Probus. 
. e peror 


(20) Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 231. Zoſimus, 1. i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 


1. xii. p. 637. Aurelius Victor ſays, that Probus aſſumed the em- 
pire in Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted by a very 


learned man) would throw that period of hiſtory into inextricable _ 


_ confuſion. | 


(21) Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 229. 


(22) He was to ſend judges to the Parthians, Perſians, and Sar- 


matians, a preſident to Taprobana, and a proconſul to the Roman _ 
iſland (ſuppoſed by Caſaubon and Salmaſius to mean Britain). Such 
a hiſtory as mine (ſays Vopiſcus with proper modeſty) will not ſub- 


ſiſt a thouſand years to expoſe or juſtity the prediction. 


(23) For the private life of Probus, {ce Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. 


6 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
peror Valerian, with his uſual penetration, had 
diſcovered the riſing merit of the young ſoldier, 
on whom he conferred the rank of tribune, long 
before the age preſcribed by the military regula- 
tions. The tribune ſoon juſtified his choice, by a 

victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which 
he ſaved the life of a near relation of Valerian; 
and deſerved to receive from the emperor's hand 
the collars, bracelets, ſpears, and banners, the mu- 
ral and the civic crown, and all the honourable re- 
wards reſerved by ancient Rome for ſucceſsful va- 
Jour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion 
were entruſted to. the command of Probus, who, 
in every ſtep of his promotion, ſhewed himſelf ſu- 
perior to the ſtation which he filled. Africa and 
Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile, by turns afforded him the moſt ſplen- 
did occaſions of diplaying his perſonal proweſs and 
his conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to 
him for the conqueſt of Egypt, and ſtill more in- 
debted for the honeſt courage with which he of- 
ten checked the cruelty of his maſter. Tacitus, 
who deſired by the abilities of his generals to ſup- 
Ply his own deficiency of military talents, named 
him commander in chief of all the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, with five times the uſual falary, the pro- 
| miſe of the conſulſhip, and the hope of a triumph. 
When Probus aſcended the imperial throne, he was 
about forty-four years of age (24); in the 
full poſſeſſſon of his fame, of the love of the 
army, and of a mature N of mind and | 
body. | 


5 1.2 His acknowledged n merit, and the een of bs | 
Conduct to- 2710S againſt Florianus, left him without an enemy 
_ wards the - 515 | | 5 
ſenate. 


(24) According to the Alexandrian n Chronicle, he was s fifty at 
the time of his death. | 
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or a competitor. Vet if we may credit his o.] 
profeſſions, very far from being deſirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the moſt ſincere re- 
luctance. But it is no longer in my power,” ' ſays. 
Probus, in a private letter, to lay down a title 
* fo full of envy and of danger. I muſt continue 
to perſonate the character which the ſoldiers have 
4. impoſed upon me (25).” His dutiful addreſs 
to the ſenate diſplayed the ſentiments, or at leaft the 
| language, of a Roman patriot ; © When you eleCt- 
ed one of your order, conſcript fathers! to ſuc- | 


« ceed the emperor Aurelian, you acted in a man- 


(c 


»& 


ner ſuitable to your juſtice and wiſdom. For 
you are the legal ſovereigns of the world, and 
the power which you derive from your anceſtors, 
will deſcend to your poſterity. Happy would 
it have been, if Florianus, inſtead of uſurping 
the purple of his brother, like a private inheri- 
* tance, had expected wha: your majeſty might 
determine, either in his favour or in that of any 


_ © other perſon. The prudent ſoldiers have puniſh- 
% ed his raſhneſs. To me they have offered the 


title of Auguſtus. But I ſubmit to your cle- 


«© mency my pretenſions and my merits (26).” 


When this reſpectful epiſtle was read by the con- 
ſul, the ſenators were unable to diſguiſe their ſa- 
tisfaction, that Probus ſhould condeſcend thus 


A. D. 276. 


Auguſt 3. 


humbly to ſolicit a ſcepter which he already 
poſſeſſed. They celebrated with the warmeſt 
gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all 
his moderation. A decree immediately paſted, 
without a | diſſenting voice, to ratify the elec- 


tion 


(25) The letter was addreſſed to the prætorian præfect, whom (on 


condition of his good behaviour) he promiſed to continue in his 
great office. See Hitt. Aug. p. 237. 


(26) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Avgutt. p. 237. The date of FR letter 


is aſſuredly faulty. Luttead of Non. Februar. we may read Non 


Auguſt. 
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tion of the eaſtern armies, and to confer on thetr 
chief all the ſeveral branches of the imperial 
dignity; the names of Cæſar and Auguſtus, the 
title of Father of his country, the right of mak- 
ing in the ſame day three motions in the fenate 
(27), the office of Pontifex Maximus, the tribu- 
nitian power, and the proconſular command; a 
mode of inveſtiture, which, though it ſcemed to 
multiply the authority of the emperor, expreſſed 
the conſtitution of the ancient republic. The 
reign of Probus correſponded with this fair be- 
ginning. The ſenate was permitted to direct the 
civil adminiſtration of the empire. Their faithful 

eneral aſſerted the honour of the Roman arms, 
and often laid at their feet crowns of gold and bar- 
| baric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victo- 
ries (28).” Vet whilſt he gratified their vanity, he 
muſt ſecretly have deſpiſed their indolence and 
weakneſs, Though it was every moment in their 
power to repeal the diſgraceful edict of Gallienus, 
the proud ſucceſſors of the Scipios patiently ac- 
quieſced in their excluſion from all military 
employments. They ſoon experienced, that thoſe 
who refuſe the ſword, muſt renounce the ſcep- 
ter, 

The ſtrength of Aurelian had cruſhed on every 


of Probus fide the enemies of Rome. After his death they 


ſeemed to revive, with an increaſe of fury and of 
numbers. They were again vanquiſhed by the 
active vigour of Probus, who, in a ſhort reign of 


8 1 e about 


(ary Hiſt. Avguſt, p. 19 It is odd, that the ſenate ſhould 
treat Probus 1 than Marcus Antoninus. That prince 
had received n before the death 0 Pius Jus quinte rel ationis. 
See Capitolin, in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 24. 

(28) See the dutiful letter of Een to the ſenate, after his 
| German victories. miſt, ME p. 239. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


about ſix years (29), equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and reſtored peace and order to every pro- 
vince of the Roman world. The dangerous fron- 
tier of Rhætia he ſo firmly ſecured, that he left it 
without the ſuſpicion of an enemy. He broke the 
wandering power cf the Sarmatian tribes, and by 
the terror of his arms compelled thoſe barbarians 
to reliaquiſh their ſpoil, The Gothic nation 
courted the alliance of ſo warlike an emperor (30). 
He attacked the Ifaurians in their mountains, be- 
ſieged and took ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt caſ- 
tles (31), and flattered himſelf that he had for 
ever ſuppreſſed a domeſtic foe, whoſe indepen- 
dence fo deeply wounded the majeſty of the em- 
pire. The troubles excited by the uſurper Firmus 
in the Upper Egypt, had never been perfectly ap- 
peaſed, and the cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, 
fortified by the alliance of the Blemyes, ſtill 
maintained an obſcure rebellion. The chaſtiſe- 


ment of thoſe cities, and of their auxiliaries the 
ſavages of the South, is ſaid to have alarmed the 


court of Perſia (32), and the great king ſued in 
vain for the friendſhip of Probus. Moſt of the 
_ exploits which diſtinguiſhed his reign, were at- 
| chieved by the perſonal valour and conduct of the 
emperor, inſomuch that the writer of his life ex- 
preſſes ſome amazement how, in ſo ſhort a time, a 
lingle n man could be preſent in ſo many diſtant 


Wars. : 


1 The 446 and duration of the. reign of Probus are very 


correctly aſcertained by Cardinal Noris, in his learned work, De 


Epochis Syro-Macedonum, p. 96 105. A paſſage of Euſebius "IO 
connects the ſecond year of Probus, with the æras of ſeveral of - 


the Syrian cities. 
(30) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 239. 


(31) Zoſimus (1. i. p. 62-65.) tells a very long and ian | 


ſtory of Lycius the Iſaurian robber. 


(32) Zoſim. I. i. p. 65. Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 239, 
240. But it ſeems incredible, that the defeat of the Laren of 


1 xk 2d could affect the Perſian monarch. 
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wars. The remaining actions he entruſted to this 


care of his lieutenants, the judicious choice of 


whom forms no inconſiderable part of his glory. 


Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, Conſtantius, Gale- 


A. D. 277. 


rius, Aſclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of 


other chiefs, who afterwards aſcended or ſupported 


the throne, were trained to arms in the ſevere 


ſchool of Aurelian and Probus (33). 


But the moſt important ſervice which Probus 2 
Hedelivers rendered to the republic, was the deliverance of 


Gaul from Gaul, and the recovery of ſeventy flouriſhing ci- 


the invaſi- 
on of the 
Germans, 


ties oppreſſed by the barbarians of Germany, who, 


tince the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that great 


province with impunity (34). Among the various 


multitude of thoſe fierce invaders, we may diſtin- 


guiſh, with ſome degree of clearneſs, three great 
armies, or rather nations, ſucceſſively vanqurſhed 
by: the valour of Probus. He drove back the 
Franks into their moraſſes; a deſcriptive circum- 
ſtance from whence we may infer, that the confe- 


deracy known by the manly appellation of Free, 


already occupied the flat maritime country, inter- 


ſected and almoſt overflown by the ſtagnating wa- 


ters of the Rhine, and that ſeveral tribes of the 


Friſians and Batavians had acceded to their alli- 


ance. He vanquiſhed the Burgundians, a conſi- 


derable people of the Vandalic race. They had 
wandered in queſt of booty from the banks of the 
Oder to thoſe of the Seine. They eſteemed them- 
ſelves ſufficiently fortunate to purchaſe, by the reſ- 
titution of all their booty, the permiſſion of an 
undiſturbed retreat. They attempted to elude 
that article of the treaty. | Their puniſhment was 

immediate 


(3) Beſides theſe well- known chiefs ſeveral TIE are 3 


by Vopiſcus (Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 241), whole actions have not reach-. 


ed our knowledge. 


(34) See the Cæſars of Julian and Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 238, — 


241, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
immediate and terrible (35). But of all the inva- 


ders of Gaul, the moſt formidable were the Lygi- 
ans, a diſtant people who reigned over a wide do- 
main on the frontiers of Poland and Sileſia (36). 
In the Lygian nation, the Ari held the firſt nk 
by their numbers and fierceneſs. The Ari (it is 
_ © thus that they are deſcribed by the energy : 
Tacitus) ſtudy to improve by art and circum- 
© ſtances the innate terrors of their barbariſm. 
Their ſhields are black, their bodies are painted 
* black. They chuſe for the combat the darkeſt _ 
hour of the night. Their hoſt advances, co- 
_ * vered as it were with a funeral ſhade (37); nor 
do they often find an enemy capable of ſuſtain- : 
„ ing ſo ſtrange and internal an aſpect. Of all 
* our ſenſes, the eyes are the firſt vanquiſhed in 
„battle (38).” Yer the arms and diſcipline of 
the 1 eaſily diſcomfited theſe horrid phan- 
_ toms. The Lygii were defeated in a general en- 
gagement, and Semno, the moſt renowned of 
their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. 
That prudent emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave 
people to deſpair, granted them an honourable ca- 
pitulation, and permitted them to return in ſafety 
do their native country. But the loſſes which they 
ſuffered in the march, the battle, and the retreat, 
broke the power of the nation: nor is the Lygian 
name ever repeated in the hiſtory either of Ger- 
many or of the empire. The deliverance of Gaul 
is reported to have coſt the lives of four hundred 
thouſand of the invaders; a work of labour to the 
Romans, and of EXPence to the Emperor, who 
_ Vor. It, F 1 5 gave 


1 Zofinius, 1. i. p. TY Hiſt, Augult; p. 240. But he far | 


ter ſuppoſes the puniſhment inflicted with the conſent of their kings, 
if ſo, it was partial like the offence. 


(36) See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. ili. Prolemy places in 
their country the city of Caliſia, probably Caliſh in Sileſia. | 


(37) Ferolis umbra, 1s the expreſſion of Tacitus: it 13 ſurely 2 2 
very bold one. | 
(38) Tacit. Germania (e. 43.) 
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gave a piece of gold for the head of every barba- 
rian (39). But as the fame. of warriors is built 


on the deſtruction of human kind, we may natu- 


rally ſuſpect, that the ſanguinary account was mul- 
tiplied by the avarice of the ſoldiers, and accepted 
without any very ſevere examination by the liberal 
vanity of Probus. 

Since the expedition if Maximin, the 1 


generals had confined their ambition to a defenſive 


War againſt the nations of Germany, who perpe- 


tually preſſed on the frontiers of the empire. 


The more daring Probus purſued his Gallic vic- 


tories, paſſed the Rhine, and diſplayed his invin- 


cible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 


Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing 


could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to 


peace, unleſs they experienced in their own coun- | 
iry the calamities of war, Germany, exhauſted 
by the ill ſucceſs of the laſt emigration, was aſto- 


niſhed by his preſence. Nin: of the moſt conſi- 


derable princes repaired to his camp, and fell proſ- 


trate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly re- 


ceived by the Germans, as it pleaſed the con- 
queror to dictate. He exacted a ſtrict reſtitution 
of the effects and captives which they had carried 
away from the provinces; and obliged their own 


magiſtrates to puniſh the more obſtinate robbers. 


who N to detain any part of the ſpoil, A 
conſiderable tribute of corn, cattle, and horſes, 


. the only wealth of barbarians was reſerved for the 
uſe of the garriſons which Probus eſtabliſhed on 


the limits of their territory, He even entertained 
ſome thoughts of compelling the Germans to re- 
linquiſh the exerciſe of arms, and to truſt their 


differences to the juſtice, their ſafety to the power 


of Rome. To accompliſh theſe falutary ends, 
the conſtant reſidence of an d e governor, 


ſu res 


(39) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 233, 


: 
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ſupported by a numerous army, was indiſpenſably 
requiſite. Probus therefore judged it more 7 
dient to defer the execution of fo great a deſign 


which was indeed rather of ſpecious than ſolid 5 


lity (40). Had Germany been reduced into the 
ſtate of a province, the Romans, with immenſe 


labour and expence, would have acquired only a 


more extenſive boundary to defend againſt the 


fiercer and more active barbarians of Scythia, 


Inſtead of reducing the warlike natives of Ger- He builgs 


a wall from 


5 the Rhine 
tented himſelf with the humble expedient of raiſ- to the Da- 


ing a bulwark againſt 7 85 inroads. The country, nube. 
which now forms the circle of Swabia, had been 
left deſert in the age of Auguſtus by the emi- 
gration of its ancient inhabitants Car). The 
| tertility of the ſoil ſoon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of 
adventurers, of a roving temper and of deſperate 
fortunes, occupied the doubtful poſſeſſion, and 
acknowledged, by the payment of tythes, the 
majeſty of the empire (42). To protect theſe new 
ſubjecte, a line of frontier garriſons was gradually 
extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About 
the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be practiſed, theſe garriſons were con- 
nected and covered by a ſtrong intrenchment of 
trees and paliſades. In the place of ſo rude” a 
| bulwark, the emperor Probus conſtructed a ſtone. 
wall of a conſiderable height, and ſtrengthened it 
by towers at Convenient diſtances, From the 


. 2 %%ͤö;õ—ð ⁵⁰ neig. 


many to the conditiom of ſubjects, Probus con 


(40) Hit, Auguſt. p. 238, 239. Vopiſcus quotes a letter from 
the emperor to the ſenate, in which he mentions his defign of re- 


ducing Germany into a province. 


(41) Strabo, |. vii, According to Velleius Paterculus (ii. 100 . 


Maroboduus led his Marcomanni into Bohemia : Cluverius (Germ. 
Antiq. iii. 8.) proves chat it was from Swabia. 

(42) Thele ſettlers from the payment of tythes were denomt- 
nated, Decumates. Tacit. Germania, Ce 29. 
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[ll | neighbourhood of Newſtadt and Ratiſhon on the 
Danube, it ſtretched acroſs hills, vallics, rivers, 
and moraſſcs, as far as Wimpfen on the Necker, 
and at length terminated on the banks of the 
$1 | Rhine, after a winding courſe of near two hun- 
drxed miles (43). This important barrier, uniting 
| the two mighty ſtreams that protected the provin- 
| ces of Europe, ſeemed to fill up the vacant ſpace 
— through which the barbarians, and particularly the 
1 Alemauni, could penetrate with the greateſt faci- 
. lity into che heart of the empire. But the expe- 
j rience of the world from China to Britain, has ex- 
| poſed the vain attempt gf fortifying any extenſive 
i tract of country (44) An active enemy who can 
TE: ſelect and vary his points of attack, muſt, in the 
14 end, diſcover ſome feeble ſpot or unguarded mo- 
14 1 The ſtrength as well as the attention, of 
the defenders is divided; and ſuch are the blind 
effects of terror on the firmeſt troops, that a line 
broken in a fingle place is almoſt inſtantly de- 
ſerted. The fate of the wall which Probus 
ecocted, may confirm the general obſervation. 
Within a few years after his death, it was over- 
| thrown by the Alemanni, Its ſcattered ruins, uni- 
_ = : e aleribed to the power of the Dæmon, now 
. ny to excite the wonder of the Swabian 
| peatant, 
7 "nn en e. Amo: 8 tae ute ecnditiins of peace, impoſed 
j e ee Probus on the vanquiſhed nations of Germany, 
or the bar- Was 5 the obligation of luppiying the Roman army 
| | harlans. 5 | | with 
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(43) See Notes de [ Abb? de la Bleterie 3 A la cas de Ta- 
cite, p. 183. His account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he 
| ſys himiclf) from the Alſatia Illaſtrata of Schopflin. _ 
j | (44) Sce Recherches ſur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, tom. ii. 
| | p. 81 102. The anonymous author is well acquainted with the 
globe in general, and with Germany in particular: with regard to 
„ che lat iter, he quotes a work of M. Hanſelman; but he ſeems to 
th confound the wall of Probus, deſigned againſt che Alemanni, with 
| the fortification of the Mattiaci, conſtructed in the neighbourhood 
| | of Fr ancfort againſt the Catti. | 
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with ſixteen thouſand recruits, the brdveſt and 
moſt robuſt of their youth. The emperor diſ- 
perſed them through all the provinces, and diſ- 


tributed this dangerous reinforcement in ſmall 
bands, of fifty or fixty each, amor g the national 


troops; juchiciouſly obſerving, that the aid which 
the republic derived from the barbarians, ſhould 
be felt but not ſeen (45). Their aid was now 
become neceſſary. The feeble elegance of Italy 


and the internal provinces, could no longer ſup- 
port the weight of arms. The hardy frontier of 


the Rhine and Danube ſtill produced minds and 
bodies equal to the labours of the camp; but a 
perpetual ſeries of wars had gradually diminiſhed | 
their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles 
of population, and not only deſtroyed the ſtrengtn 
of the preſent, but intercepted the hope of future 
generations. The wiſdom of Probus embraced 
a great and beneficial plan of repleniſhing the ex- 
hauſted frontiers, by new colones of captive or 
fugitive barbarians, on whom he beſtowed lands, 
cattle, inſtruments of huſbandry, and every eu- 
couragement that might engage them to educate _ 


a race of ſoldiers for the ſervice of the republic. 


| Into Britain and moſt probably into Cambridge- 
' ſhire (46), he tranſported a conſiderable body of 
| Vandals. The impoſſibility of an eſcape, recon- 
ciled them to their ſituation, and in the ſubſequent 
troubles of that iſland, they approved meter 


the moſt faithful ſervants of the ſtate (47). Gre 


vurnbe.: 8 ; 


(45) He Aiſtributed Sa fifty or ſixty Barbarians t to a Mine us, 


as it was then called, a corps with whoſe cRabliſhed number We are 


not exactly acquainted. 


(46) Camden's Britannia, Int roduction, Pp. 136. but i ipeaks 
from a very doubtful conjecture, 


(47) Zoſimus, I. i. p. 62. According to Fita another bo- | 


dy of Vandals was leſs faithful, 


; oF 
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numbers of Franks and Gepidæ were ſettled on 
the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An hun- 
dred thouſand Baſtarnæ, expelled from their own 
country, cheerfully accepted an eſtabliſhment in 


Kg and ſoon imbibed the manners and ſenti- 


ents of Roman ſubjects (48). But the expecta- 
Hong of Probus were too often diſappointed. The 


impatience and idleneſs of the barbarians could ill 
brook the ſlow labours of agriculture. Their un- 
conquerable love of freedom, riſing againſt deſ- 


potiſm, provoked them into haſty rebellions, alike 


fatal to themſelves and to the provinces (49); nor 


could theſe artificial ſupplies, however repeated by 
ſucceeding emperors, reſtore the important limit 


of Gaul and Illyricum to its ancient and native 


Daring en- 
terprize of 


e r Ks. 


vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who ad duke new 
ſettlements, and diſturbed the publick tranquillity, - 
a very ſmall number returned to their own coun- 


try. For a ſhort ſeaſon they might wander in 


arms through the empire; but in the end they 
were ſurely deſtroyed by the power of a warlike 


emperor. The ſucceſsful raſhneſs of a party of 
Franks was attended with ſuch memorable conſe- 


quences, that it onght not to be paſſed unnoticed. 
They had been cſtabliſhed by Probus, on the ſea 


coaſt of Pontus, with a view of ſtrengthening 
that frontier againſt the inroads of the Alam. A 
fleet ſtationed in one of the harbours of the Eux- 


ine, fell into the hands of the Franks; ard they 
reſolved, through unknown ſeas, to explore their 


way from the mouth of the Phaſis to that of the 
Rhine. They eaſily eſcaped through the Boſpho- 
rus and the Helleſpont, and cruizing along the 


Medi- 


(48) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 240. " They were vob expelled by 


the Goths. I oil 1 p. 66. 


(49). Hiſt. 1 p. 240. 
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Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for revenge 


and plunder, by frequent deſcents on the unſuſ- 
pecting ſhores of Aſia, Greece, and Africa. The 


opulent city of Syracuſe, 1n whoſe port the navies 
of Athens and Carthage had formerly been ſunk, 


was ſacked by a handful of barbarians, who maſ- 
ſacred the greateſt part of the cremblir g ihabi- 
tants. From the iſland of Sicily, the Franks pro- 


ceeded to the columns of Hercules, truſted them- 
ſelves to the ocean, coaſted round Spain and Gaul, 


and ſteering their triumphant courſe through the 


\ Britiſh channel, at length finiſhed their ſurpriſing 
voyage, by landi- g in ſafety on the Batavian or 
Friſian ſhores (30). The example of their ſuc- 
ceis, inſtructiag their countrymen to conceive the 


advantages, and to deſpiſe the davgers, of the fea, 


pPointed out to their enterprizing ſpirit, a new road | 


to wealth and glory. 


Notwithſtanding the vigilance and 8 of „ 


: Probus, it was almoſt im pollible that he could at 


Saturni— 
nus in the 


once contain in obedience every part of his wide Ead. 
extended dominions. The baibzrians wio broke 
their chains, had ſeized the favourable opportu- 
nity of a domeſtic war. When the emperor 
marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the 
command of the Eaſt, on Saturninus. That ge- 
neral, a man of merit and experience, was driven 


into rebellion by the abſence of his fovereign, the 


levity of the Alexandrian people, the pretiiog in- 
ſtances of his friends, ard his own fears; but 


from the moment of his elevation, he never en- 
tertained a hope of empire, or even of life. 


„Alas!“ he ſaid, © the republic has loſt a uſeful 


« ſervant, and the raſhnels of an hour has de- 
11 ſtroyed the ſervices of many years. You know 
e Hot, continued he, the miſery of for 23 


(50) Panegyr. Vet. v. 18. Zoſimus, I. i, p. 66 
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c power, a ſword is perpetually ſuſpended over 
our head, We dread our very guards, we diſ- 
truſt our companions. The choice of action or 
of repoſe is no longer in our diſpoſition, nor is 
there any age, or character, or conduct, that can 
protect us from the Sünde of envy. In thus 
exaltirg me to the throne, you have doomed 
me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. 
The only conſolation which remains is, the aſ- 
ſurance that I ſhall not fall alone (c1).” But 
as the former part of his prediction was verified 
5 the victory, ſo the latter was diſappointed by 
: the clemency of Probus. That amiable prince 
1 attempted even to fave the unhappy Saturninus 
from the fury of the foldiers. He had more than 
1 once ſolicited the uſurper himſelf, to place, ſome 
1 AD: 279. Confidence in the mercy of a ſovereign who ſo 
' | RD highly eſteemed his character, that he had puniſh- 
1 ed, as a malicious informer, the firſt who related 
| the improbable news of his defection (52). Sa- 
turninus might, perhaps, have embraced the gene- 
| Tous offer, had he not been reſtrained by the ob- 
BY ſtinate diſtruſt of his adherents. Their guilt was 
#11 Wy deeper, and their hopes more ſanguine, than thoſe 
ik bol their experienced leader. 
1 A. D. 280. The revolt of Saturninus was ſcarcely extin- 
14 oo ee N guiſhed in the Eaſt, before new troubles were ex- 
. ſus an | 
$i Procu!us Cited in the Weſt, by the rebellion of Bonoſus 
T3 in Gaul. and Proculus, in Gaul. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
merit of thoſe two officers was their reſpective 
. proweſs, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, 
1 of the other in thoſe of Venus (52); yet neither 
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1 5 (51) Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. P. 245 246. The 6 
Ml. | orator had itudied rhetoric at . and was therefore more 


11 probably a Moor * „ 60.) than a Gaul, as Vopiſcus 
M14 Calle bim. | 


(52) Zonaras, J. xii. p. 638. 


| | (53) A very ſurprizing inſtance is recorded of the proweſs of 
"oy boca. 0 had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins. The 


reſt 
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of them were deſtitute of courage and capacity, 
and both ſuſtained, with horour, the auguſt cha- 
racter which the fear of puniſhment had engaged 
them to aſſume, till they ſunk at length beneath 
the ſuperior genius of Probus. He uicd the vic- 
_ tory with his accuſtomed moderation, and ſpread _ 
the fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families (349: 8 
The arms of Probus had now ape e all the A. D. 218. 
foreign and domeſtic enemies of the ſtate. His 1 J 
mild but ſteady adminiſtration confirmed the re peror Pro- 
eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity ; nor was bus. 
there left in the provinces a hoſtile barbarian, a 
tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the memory of 
par diſorders. t was time that the emperor ſhould 
eviſit Rome, and celebrate his own glory and the 
: benennt happineſs. The triumph due to the va- 
| Jour of Probus was conducted with a magnificen ice 
ſuitable to his fortune, and the people who had ſo 
lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed 
with equal pleaſure on thoſe of his heroic ſuc- 
ceſſor (55). We cannot, on this occaſion, forget 
the deſperate courage of about four ſcore Gla- - 
z reſerved with near ſix hundred others, for 
the inhuman ſports of the amphitheatre. Dif. 
 dainivg to ſhed their blood for the amuſement of 
the populace, they killed their keepers, broke from 
the place of their confinement, and filled the 
ſtreets of Rome with blood and confuſion. Aer 
an obſtinate reſiſtance they were overpowered 5 
and cut in pieces by the regular forces z but they 


oObt ained 2 


reſt of the ſtory we muſt relate in his own language Fx bis un! 
nocte decem. inivi: omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulicres intra 
dies quindecim reddidi, Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 246. 
(54) Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Genoeſe 
_ coalt, armed two thouſand of his own fſiaves. His riches were 
great, but they were acquired by robbery. It was aftei wards a 


ſaying of his family, Nec latrones eſſe, nec Feines ſibi placere. 
Vopiſcus in Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 247. 


(55) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 249+ 
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His diſci- 


pline. 


uſeful labours. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
obtained at Jeaſt an honourable death, and the ſa- 
tisfaction of a juſt revenge (26). 

The military difciplin e, which reigned in the 


camps of Probus, was leſs cruel than that of Au- 


r=liar, but it was equally rigid and exact. The 
latter puniſhed the irregularities of the ſoldiers 
with unrelenting ſeverity, the former prevented 
them by employing the legions in conſtant and 
When Probus commanded in 


Egypt, he executed many conſiderable works for 


Rome itſelf, was improved; 
porticoes, ard palaces, 
hands of the ſoldiers, WhO acted by turns as ar- 


the ſplendor and benefit of that fich country. 
The ravigation of the Nile, fo important to 
ard temples, bridges, 
were conſtructed by the 


chitects, as evgineers, and as huſbandmen (51). 
It was reported of Hannibal, that, in order to 
preſerve his troops from the dangerous temp- 


_ tations of idleneſs, he had obliged them to form 
large plantations of olive trees along the coaſt of 


Afi ica (38). 


exercilcd bis legions in covering, with rich vine- 


From a bralar principle, Probus 


yards, the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and two 


cor ſiderable ſpois are deſcribed, which were 


pet Victor junior. 


entirely dug and planted by military labour (59). 


One of theſe, known under the name of Mount 


Alma, was ſituated near Sirmium, the country 
where Probus was born, for which he ever re- 


tained a partial affection, and whoſe gratitude he 


| endca- 


4 36) 2 oſim, I. i. p. 66. 

(57) Hiſt. Aung p. 23 0 | 

(38) Aurel. V ictor in P, oh, But the polie) of Hannibal, un- 
noticed by any more ancient witte r, is irreconcilable with the hiſ- 
tory of his lite. He left Africa when he was nine years old; re- 


turned to ut when he was torty- nve, and im mediately loſt his army | 
in the decihve battle of Zama. 


Livius. 20's 9 
\ Futrop. ix. 17. Aurel. vigor in 
He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, 


and granted a general permiſſion of planting vines to the Gauls, 
the Britons, and the Pannonzans. 


(59) Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 240. 
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endeavoured to ſecure, by converting into tillage a 


large and unhealthy tract of marſhy ground. An 


army, thus employed, conſtituted perhaps the moſt 
uſeful, as well as the braveſt, portion of Roman 


ſubjects. 


But, in the proſecution of a favourite ſcheme, His death. | 


the beſt of men, ſatisſicd with the rectitude of their 
intentions, are ſubjcct to forget the bounds of mo- 
deration; nor did Probus himſelf ſufficiently con- 
ſult the patience and diſpoſition of his fierce le- 
gionaries (60). The dangers of the military pro- 
feſſion ſeem only to be compenſated by a life of 
pleaſure and idleneſs; but if the duties of the fel. 
dier are inceſſantly aggravated by the labours of 


the peaſant, he will at laſt fink under the in toler-_ 


able burden, or ſhake it off with indignation. I' ne 


imprudence of Probus is ſaid to have inflamed the 
diſcontent of his troops. More attentive to the 
intereſts of mankind than to thoſe of the army, he 
expreſied the vain hope, that, by the eſtabliſhment _ 


of univerſal peace, he ſhould ſoon aboliſh the ne- 
ceſſity of a ſtanding and mercenary force (61). The 
unguarded expreſſion proved fatal to him. In one 


of the hotteſt days of ſummer, as he ſeverel y urg 


the unwholefome labour of draiuing the . 2 
of Sirmium, the ſoldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 


ſudden, threw down their tools, gi aſped their arms, 


and broke out into a furious mutiny. The empe- 
ror, conſcious of his danger, took refuge in a lofty _ 


tower, conftructed for the purpole of ſurveying the 


progreſs of the work (62). The tower was inſtantly A.D. 232. 5 
| forced, and a thouſand ſwords were plunged at once Augult, 


in the boſom of the unfortunate Probus. The rage 


: of | 


(60) Talia beſtows a ſevere, and indeed 3 genere on 


the rigour of Probus, who, as he thinks, almoſt deſerved his fate. 


(61) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Augult. p. 241. He laviſhes on | this 


idle hope a large ſtock of very fooliſh eloquence. 


(62) Turris ferrata. It ſcems | to have been 4 moveable rower, 
and caſed with iron, 
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of the troops ſ| ubſided as ſoon as it had been orati- 


fied. They then lamented their fatal raſhneſs, 


forgot the ſeverity of the emperor, whom they had 


maſſacred, and haſtened to perpetuate, by an ho- 


nourable monument, the memory of his virtues 


© and victories (63). 
Election 


When the ion had indulged their grief and 
repentance for the death of Probus, their unani- 
mous conſent declared Carus, his Prætorian præ- 


fect, the moſt deſerving of the imperial throne. 
Every circumſtance that relates to this prince ap- 
| pears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He gloried 
in the title of Roman citizen; and affected to 


compare the purity of his blood with the foreign, 


and even barbarous, origin of the preceding em- 
perors: yet the moſt inquiſitive of his contempo- 
aries, very far from admitting his claim, have 


variouſly deduced his ia birth, or that of his 


parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, or from Afri- 


ca (64). Though a Gidier, he had received a 


learned education; ; though a ſenator, he was inveſt- 
ed with the firſt dignity of the army; and, in an 


age when the civil and military profeſſions began 


tobe irrecoverably ſeparated from each other, they 


were united in the perſon of Carus. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſevere juſtice which he exerciſed againſt the 


aſſaſſins of Probus, to whoſe favour and eſteem he 


was highly indebted, he could not eſcape the ſuſ- 


picion of being acceſſary to a deed from whence 
: he de rived the P! incipal advantage. He enjoyed, 


at leaſt before his elevation, an acknowledged cha- 
| OD racter 


(63) Proba et vere probus ſitus eſt: vieto omnium gentium 
Bar bararum; victor etiam tyrannorum. _ 
(64) Yet all this may be conciſiated. He was 3 at Narbon- 


| ne, in Illvricum, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous 


city of that name in Gaul. His father might be an African, and 
his mother a noble Roman. Carus himſelf was educated in the 


Capital. See Scaliger Animadverſion. ad Euſeb. Chron, p. 241. 
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racer of virtue and abilities ( 65); but his auſtere 
temper inſenſibly degenerated into moroſeneſs and 
cruelty ; and the imperfe& writers of his life al- 


moſt heſitate whether they ſhall not rank him in the 


number of Roman tyrants (66). When Carus aſ- 


ſumed the purple, he was about ſixty years of age, 


and his two ſons, Carinus and Numerian, had al- 


ready attained the ſeaſon of manhood (6 5). 5 

The authority of the ſenate expired with Pro- 
bus; nor was the repentance of the ſoldiers diſ- 
played by the ſame dutiful regard for the civil pow- 
er which they had teſtified after the unfortunate 


death of Aurelian. The election of Carus was de- 


The ſenti⸗ 
ments of 
the ſenate 
and people. 


cided without expecting the approbation of the ſe- 
nate, and the new emperor contented himſelf with 
announcing, in a cold and ſtately epiſtle, that he 


had aſcended the vacarit throne (68). A behaviour 


ſo very oppoſite to that of his amiable predeceſſor, 
afforded no favourable preſage of the new reign ; 


and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, 
aſſerted their privilege of licentious murmurs (69). 
The voice of congratulation and flattery was not 

| however ſilent; and we may till peruſe, with plea- 


ſure and contempt, an eclogue, which was compoled 


on the acceſſion of the emperor Carus. To thep- 


herds, avoiding the noon-tide heat, retire into the 
cave of Faunus. On a ſpreading beech they diſ- 
cover ſome recent characters. The rural deity had 


8 in prophetic verſes, the felicity promiſed 


(650 Probus bad al 4 the ſenate an 3 ſtatue 1 
a marble palace, at the public expence, as a uſt recompence of the 


lngular merit of Carus. Vopiſcus in Hitt, Auguſt. p. 249. 
2 (66) Vopiſcus i in Hiſt. Auguſt. p- 242. 249. Julian 3 


the emperor Carus and both his ſons from the banquet of the Cæſars. 


(67) John Malela, tom. i. p. 401. But the authority of that 


ignorant Greek is very flight. He ridiculouſly derives from Carus 


the city of Carrhz, and the province of Caria, the latter of which 


is mentioned by Homer, 


(68) Hiſt, Aug. p. 249. Carus congratulated the ſenate, that 


one of their own order was made emperor. 


(69) Hiſt, Aug. p; 242. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
to the empire under the reign of ſo great a prince. 
Faunus hails the approach of that hero, who, re- 
ceiving on his ſhoulders the finking weight of the 
Roman world, ſhall extinguiſh war and faction, 
and once again reſtore te innocence and ſecurity 
of the golden age (70). 
It is more than probable that theſe elegant trifles 


feats 3? never reached the cars of a veteran general, who, 


Sarmati— 


ans, and With the conſent of the legions, was preparing to 
marches execute the long ſuſpended deſign of the Pertian 


into the 


OY war. Before his departure for this diſtant expedi- 


tion, Carus conferred on his two ſons, Carinus and 
Numerian, the title of Cæſar; and, inveſting the 
former wich almoſt an equal ſhare of the imperial 
power, directed the young prince, firſt, to ſuppreſs 
ſome troubles which had ariſen in Gaul, and after- 
wards to fix the feat of his refidence at Rome, ard 
to aſſume the government of the weſtern provin- 
ces (71). The ſafety of Illyricum was confirmed 
by Ja memorable defeat of the Sarmatians; ſixteen 
thouſand of thoſe barbarians remained on the field 
of battle, and the number of captives amounted to 
twenty thouſand, The old emperor, animated 
with the fame and proſpect of victory, purſued his 
march, in the midſt of winter, through the coun- 
tries of Thrace and Aſia Minor, and at length, 
ö " with his younger ſon, Numerian, arrived on the 


conhnes of che? Doran monarchy. There, encamp- | 


ing on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, he pointed 
out to his troops the opulence and luxury of the 
enemy whom they were about to invade. 5 
The ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, Varanes or Bah- 
ram, though he had ſubdued the Segeſtans, one of 


a21ndienc eto 


| the Perſian the moſt warhKke nations of Upper Aſia (752), was 
ambuſſa- 


alarmed | 

dors. 

(20) Sre the firſt eclogue of N The deſign of it is pre- 

ferred, by Fontenelle, to that of Virgil's Pollo, See tom. iii. p. 148. 

£43) Hitt. Auguſt. p. 353. Eutropius, ix. 18. Pagi. Annal 
(72) Apathias, I, iv. p. 13 5. We find one of his ſayings in the 

: | Biblictheque 
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alarmed at the approach of the Romans and en- 


deavoured to retard their progreſs by a negociation 
of peace. His ambaſtadors entered the camp about 


79 


ſunſet, at the time when the troops were ſatisfying 


their hunger with a frugal repaſt. The Perſians 


expreſſed their deſire of being introduced to the 


preſence of the Roman emperor. They were at 
Jaſt conducted to a ſoldier, who was ſeated on the 
graſs, A piece of ſtalz bacon and a few old peaſe 


compoſed his ſupper. A coarſe woollen garment 


his digniry. The conference was conducted with 
the ſame difregard of courtly elegance. Carus, 
taking off a cap which he wore to conceal hi: 


of purple was the only circumſtance that anf ounced oY 


| aldrieſs, affuted the ambaſladore, that, unleſs their 
maſter acknowledged the ſuperiority of Rome, he 


would ſpeedily render Perſia as naked of trees as 


his own head was deſtitute of hair (53). Notwith- 


ſtarding {ome traces of art and preparation, we 


may diſcover, in this ſcene, the manners of Carus, 
and the ſevere ſimplicity which the martial princes, 

_ who ſucceeded Gallienus, had already reſtored in 
the Roman camps. The miniſters of the . 


king trembled and retired. 
The. threats of Carus were not 8 effect. 


He ravaged Meſopotamia, cut in pieces whatever 
oppoſed his paſſage, made himſelf maſter of the 


great cities of 3c}-ucia and Ctefiphon, (which ſeem 


to have ſurrendered without lane ] and car- 


tied his victorious arms beyond the Tigi 5 (70. 


He had ſcized the favourable moment for an inva- 
ſion. The Perſian councils were diſtracted by do- 


His nao 


ries and 


extraordi- 
e 


meſtic ſactions, and the; greater part of their forces 
| were 


Bibliotheque Orientale of M. d' Her belot, 4 -The definition of hu- 
% manity includes all other virtues,” 

(73) Synenus tells this (tory of Carinus : and it is mus ch more 
natural to underſtand it of Carus, than (as Petavius and Tille- 
mont chooſe to do) of Probus. 


(74) Vopiſcus in Hit. Auguſt, p. 250. Eutropius, f ix. 18. The 
two Victors. 
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were detained on the frontiers of India, Rome and 


the Eaſt received with tranſport the news of ſuch 
important advantages. Flattery and hope painted, 


in the moſt lively colours, the fall of Perſia, the 


conqueſt of Arabia, the ſubmiſhon of Egypt, and 


a laſting deliverance from the inroads of the Scy- 


thian nations (155). But the reign of Carus was 


66 


Ae 
5 4 


N 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
his two 

fons, Cart - 
nus and 
Numerian. 


CC 


( 


deſtined to expole the vanity of predictions. They _ 
were ſcarcely uttered before they were contradicted 
by Ins death; an event attended with ſuch ambi- 


guous circumſtances „that it may beſt be related in 


a letter from his own ſecretary to the prefect of the 
city. „Carus,“ ſays he, © our deareſt emperor, 
«© was confined by ſickneſs to his bed, when a fu- 

** rious tempeſt aroſe in the camp. The darkneſs 
which cverſpread the ſky was ſo thick, that we 


could no longer diſtinguiſh each other; and the 


inceſſant flaſhes of lightning took from us the 
knowledge of all that paſſed in the general con- 
fuſion, Immediately after the moſt violent clap 
of thunder, we heard a ſudden cry, that the em- 
peror was dead; and it ſoon appeared, that his 
chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had ſet fire to 
the royal pavilion, a circumſtance that gave riſe 
to the report that Carus was killed by lightning. 
But, as far as we have been able to inveſtigate 


£6 


cc 


„the truth, his death was the natural effect of 


his diſorder (96): — 8 
The vacancy of the thron ewas not productive of 


aiy diſturbance, The ambition of the aſpiring ge- 


nerals was checked by their mutual fears, and young 


Numerian, with his abſent brother, Carinus, were 
' unanimolly acknowledged as Roman emperors. 


The 


( 75) To the Perfizn . of G 1 cafes the FO RO of the 
Pbilopatris, which has fo long been an object of diſpute among the 
learned. But to explain and Juſtify my opinion would require a 
diſſertation. 

(76) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 250. Vet Eutropius, Feſtus, Rufus, the 
two Victors, Jerome, Sidonius, Apollinaris, Sy ncellus, and Zona- 
ras, all aſoribe the death of Carus to lightning, 
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The public expected that the ſucceſſor of Carus 


would purſue his father's footſteps, and, without 
: allowing the Perſians to recover from their conſter- 


nation, would advance ſword in hand to the palaces 
of Suſa and Ecbatana (77). But the legions, how- 


ever ſtrong in numbers and diſcipline, were diſmay- 
ed by the moſt abject ſuperſtition, Notwithſtand- 


1ng all the arts that were practiſed to diſguiſe the 
manner of the late emperor's death, it was found 


impoſſible to remove the opinion of che multitude, 


and the power of opinion 1s irreſiſtible. Places or 

_ perſons ſtruck with lightning were conſidered, by 
the ancients, with pious horror, as fingularly de- 
voted to the wrath of Heaven 05 8). An oracle was 
remembered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
1 boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus, and with their o -m 
danger, called aloud on young Numerian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead them away from 
this inauſpicious ſcene of war. The feeble emperor 
was unable to ſubdue their obſtinate prejudice, and 
the Perſians wondered at the unexpected retreat E 


a victorious enemy (79). 


81 


The intelligence of the myſterious fate of the A.D. ale. 
late emperor was ſoon carried from the frontiers of Vices ot 
Perſia to Rome; and the ſenate, as well as the pro- e 


vinces, congratulated the accetſion of the ſons of 
Carus. Theſe fortunate youths were ſtrangers, how- 
ever, to that conſcious ſuperiority, either of birth or 


of merit, which can alone render the poſſeſſion of a 


throne eaſy, and as it were, natural. Born and edu- 

cCated in a private ſtation, the election of their father 
raiſed them at once to the rank of Princes; and his 

Vor. II. . „ 3 death, EO 


ad See Nemeſian. e v. 71, &c. 

(78) See Feſtus and his commentators, on the word Scribonianum. 
Places (truck with lightning were ſurrounded with a wall; things 
were buried with. a myſterious ceremony. 

(79) Vopiſcus in Hitt. Auguſt. p. 250. Aurelius Vitor ſeems 
to bclicye the prediction , and to approve the retreat, 
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death, which happened about ſixteen months after- 


wards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vaſt 
empire, To ſuſtain with temper this rapid eleva- 
tion, an uncommon ſhare of virtue and prudence 
was requiſite; and Carinus, theelder of the brothers, 


was more than commonly deficient in thoſe quali- 
ties. In the Gallic war, he diſcovered ſome degree 
of perſonal courage (80) ; but, from the moment of 
his arrival at Rome, he abandoned himſelf to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuſe of his for- 
tune. He was ſoft, yet cruel; devoted to pleaſure, 
but deſtitute of taſte; and, though exquiſitely ſuſ- 


ceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public eſteem. 


In the courſe of a few months, he ſucceſſively mar- 


ried and divorced nine wives, moſt of whom he left 


pregnant; and, notwithſtanding this legal inconſtan- 
cy, found time to indulge ſuch a variety of irregular 
appetites as brought diſhonouron himſelf, and on the 
nobleſt houſes of Rome. He beheld with inveterate 
| hatred all thoſe who might remember his former ob- 
ſcurity, or cenſure his preſent conduct. He baniſhed 
or put to death the friends and counſellors whom his 
father had placed about him, to guide his inexperi- 
enced youth; and he perſecuted, with the meaneſt 


revenge, his ſchooltellows and companions, who had 
not ſufficiently reſpected the latent majeſty of the 


emperor. With the ſenators, Carinus affected a lofty 


and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that he 


deſigned to diſtribute their eſtates among the popu- 
lace of Rome, From the dregs of that populace he 
ſelected his favourites, and even his miniſters. The 


palace, and even the imperial table, was filled with 
ſingers, dancers, proſtitutes, and all the various re- 
tinue of vice and folly. One of his door-keepers (81) 
(80) Nemeſian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, 


but a poet. 


(81) Cancellarius. This word, ſo humble in its origin, has, by 


a ſingular fortune, roſe into the title of the firſt great office of ſtate in 


the monarchies of Europe. See Caſaubon and Salmaſius, ad Hiſt, 
Auguſt, p. 253. | 
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he entruſted with the government of the city, Ini 
the room of the Pretorian prefect, whom he put 
to death, Carinus ſubſtituted one of the miniſters. 
of his looſer pleaſures. Another who poſſeſſed the 
ſame, or even a more imfamous title to favour, was 
inveſted with the conſulſhip. A confidential ſecre- . | 
tary, who had acquired uncommon 1k1ll in the art 
of forgery, delivered the indolent emperor, with 
his own conſent, from the irkſome duty of ſigning 
his name. 
When che emperor Carus undertook the Perſian 
war, he was induced, by motives of affection as 
well as policy, to ſecure the fortunes of his family, 
by leaving in the hands of his eldeſt ſon the armies 
and the provinces of the Weſt. The intelligence, 
which he ſoon received of the conduct of Carinus, 
filled him with ſhame and regret; nor had he con- 
cealed his reſolution of ſatisfying the republic by 
a ſevere act of juſtice, and of adopting, in the 
place of an unworthy ſon, the brave and virtuous 
Conſtantius, who at that time was governor of Dal- 
matia. But the elevation of Conſtantius was for 
a while deferred; and as ſoon as a father's death 
had releaſed Carinus from the controul of fear or 
decency, he diſplayed to the Romans the extrava- 
gancies of Elagabalus, aggravated by the e 
of Domitian (82). 

The only merit of the adminiſtration of Cari- He cele- 
nus, that hiſtory could record or poetry celebrate, brates the 
was the uncommon ſplendor with which, in his own re 

and his brother's name, he exhibited the Roman 
games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi- 
theatre. More than twenty years afterwards, when 
the courtiers of Diocletian repreſented to their fru- 
gal ſovereign the fame and popularity of his mu- 
G2 5 nificent | 


(82) Vopiſcus i in Hiſt, Auguſt. p p. 2535 254. Eutropius ix. 19. 
Victor Junior, The reign of Diacletian, indeed, was fo long and 


proſperous, that-it muſt have been very unfavourable to the fame of 
Cari mus, | 
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nificent predeceſſor, he acknowledged, that the 


reign of Carinus had indeed been a reign of plea- 


ſure (83). But this vain prodigality, which the 
prudence of Diocletian might juſtly deſpiſe, was 
enjoyed with ſurprize and tranſport by the Roman 
people, The oldeſt of the citizens, recollecting 
the ſpectacles of former days, the triumphal pomp 


of Probus or Aurelian, and the ſecular games of \ 


the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 


Spectacles 
ot Rome. 


all ſurpatſed by the ſuperior magnificence of Ca- 


rinus (84). 


The eddeche of Carinus may therefore be beſt 
illuſtrated by the obſervation of ſome particulars, 


which hiſtory has condeſcended to relate concern- 
ing thote of his predeceſſors. If we confine our- 


{elves folely to the hunting of wild beaſts, howe- 
ver we may cenſure the vanity of the deſign or 


the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confeſs, that neither before nor ſince the time of 
the Romans, fo much art and expence have ever 
been lay iſhed for the amuſement of the people 
(85). By the order of Probus, a great quantity 


of large trees, torn up by the roots, were tranſ- 


planted into the midſt of the circus. The fo act 
ous and ſhady foreſt was immediately filled with 5 


thouſand oſtriches, a thouſand ſtags, a thouſand 


fallow deer, and a thouſand wild bears ; and all 
this variety of game was abandoned to the riotous 


impetuoſity of the multitude, The tragedy of 


| the ſucceeding day conſiſted in the maſſacre of an 
hundred lions, an equal number of lioneſſes, two 


| hundred 2 


(83) Vopiſcus i in Hit. Auguſt. p. 254. He calls kim Cans, 


but the ſenſe is ſufficiently obvious, and the words were often con 


founded. 

(84) See Calphurnius, Eclog. vii. 43. We may 1 , that 
the ſpeAacles of Probus were {ti}] recent, and that the poet is ſecon ded 
by the hiſtorian. 


(85) The philoſopher Maataigae (Eſſais, I. iii 6.) Sire 


very juſt and lively view of Roman magnificence in thete ſpec- 5 
tacles. | | 
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hundred leopards, and three hundred bears (86). 
The collection prepared by the younger Gordian 


for his triumph, and which his ſucceſſor exhibited 
in the ſecular games, was leſs remarkable by the 


number than by the ſingularity of the animals. 


Twenty zebras diſplayed their elegant forms and 
variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman peo- 


ple (87). Ten elks, and as many camelopards, 


the ſoftieſt and moſt harmleſs creatures that wan- 


der over the plains of Sarmatia and Ethiopia, 


were contraſted with thirty African hyænas, and 


ten Indian tygers, the moſt implacable ſavages of 


the torrid zone. The unoffending ſtrength with 


which Nature has endowed the greater guadru- 


pedes, was admired in the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus of the Nile (88), and a majeſtic troop of 
thirty two Elephants (89). While the populace 
gazed with ſtupid wonder on the ſplendid ſhew, 
the naturaliſt might indeed obſerve the figure and 


properties of ſo many different ſpecies, tranſported 


from every part of the ancient world into the am- 
phitheatre of Rome, but this accidental benefit, 


which ſcience might derive from folly, is ſurely 


inſufficient to juſtify ſuch a wanton abuſe of the 
public riches. There occurs, however, a ſingle 


inſtance in the firſt Punic war, in which the ſenate 
wiſely connected this amuſement of the multitude 


with the intereſt of the ſtate. A conſiderable 
number | 


(86) Vobis in Hiſt. 8 240. 


([.87) They are called Onagri ; ; a the number is too inconſidera- 7 
ble for mere wild-aſſes. Cuper (de Elephantis Exercitat. i. 7.) 
has proved from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that ze- 
bras had been ſeen at Rome. They were brought from ſome Wang: | 


of the ocean, perhaps Madagaſcar. 
(28) Carinus gave an hippopotamus (ſee Calphurn. Eclog. vu. 


66.) In the later ſpectacles, I do not recolle&t any crocodiles, of 
which Auguſtus once exhibited bierze in. Dion Can I, Iv. 


P- 781. 


goleontes, others agrialeontes * both corrections are very nugatory. 


(89) Capitolin. in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 164, 165. We are not To 
quainted with the animals whom he 1 archeleontes, ſome read ar- 
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The am- 


Phirheatre. 
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number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the 


Carthaginian army, were driven through the cir- 


cus by a few ſlaves, armed only with blunt jave- 
lins (go). The uſeful ſpectacle ſerved to impreſs 
the Kan ſoldier with a juſt contempt for thoſe 


unwieldy animals; and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in the ranks of war. 


The hunting or exhibition of wild beaſts, was 


conducted with a magnificence ſuitable to a people 


who ſtyled themſelves the maſters of the world; 


nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertain- 


ment leſs expreſſive of Roman greatneſs. Poſte- 
rity admires, and will long admire, the awful re- 


mains of the amphitheatre of Titus, which ſo 


well deſerved the epithet of Coloſſal (0). It 


was a building of an elliptic figure, five andres 


and ſixty- four feet in length, and four hundred and 


ſixty- ſeven in breath, founded on fourſcore arches, 


and riſing, with four ſucceſſive orders of architec- 
ture, to the heighth of one hundred and forty 


feet (92). The outſide of the edifice was en- 
3 with marble, and decorated with ſtatues. 


The ſloping fides of the vaſt concave, which 
of formed the inſide, were filled and farrognded with 


ſixty or eighty rows of ſeats of marble likewiſe, 


covered with cuſhions, and capable of receiving 
Vith eaſe above fourſcore thouſand ſpectators (93). 


Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors 


were very apny diſtinguiſhed) poured forth the 


immenſe 


1905 Plin. Hiſt. Natur; ali 6; from the annals of Piſo. 
(91) See Maffei, Verona Tluſtrata, F. Þ $i Co Bo 
(92) Maffei. J. ii. c. 2. The height was very much exagge- 


| rated by the ancients. It reached almoſt to the heavens, accordin 


to Calphurnius, (Eclog. vii. 23.) and ſurpaſſed the ken of human 
ſight, according to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10.) Yet how 


trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which riſes five hundred 


feet perpendicular! 


(93) According to the different copies of Victor, we read 77,000, 
or 87,000 ſpectators; but Maffei (I. 11. c. 12.) finds room on the 


open ſeats for no more than 34000. The remainder were con- 


tained in the upper covered galleries. 
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immenſe multitude and the entrances, paſſages, 
and ſtair-caſes, were contrived with ſuch exquiſite 
ſkill, that each perſon, whether of the ſenatorial, 
the equeſtrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at 
his. deſtined place without trouble or confuſion 
(94). Nothing was omitted which, in any reſpect, 


could be ſubſervient to the convenience and plea- 


ſure of the ſpectators. They were protected from 
the ſun and rain by an ample canopy, occaſionally 


drawn over their heads. The air was continually 


refreſhed by the playing of fountains, and pro- 
fuſely impregnated by the grateful ſcent of aro- 
matics. In the center of the edifice, the arena, or 
ſtage, was ſtrewed with the fineſt ſand, and ſuc- 
ceſſively aſſumed the moſt different forms. At 
one moment it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Heſperides, and was after- 


wards broken into the rocks and caverns of 


Thrace. The ſubterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhauſtible ſupply of water; and what had juſt _ 
before appeared a level plain, might be ſuddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with armed 
veſſels, and repleniſhed with the monſters of the 
deep (95). In the decoration of theſe ſcenes, the 
Roman emperors diſplayed their wealth and libera- 


lity; and we read on various occaſions, that the 
whole furniture of the amphitheatre conſiſted ei- 


ther of ſilver, or of gold, or of amber (96). The . 


poet who deſcribes the games of Carinus, in the 


character of a ſhepherd attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, affirms, that the 
„ Is | nets 


(94) See Maffei, J. ii. o. 5 12. He treats the very difficult 


ſubje& with all poſlible clearneſs, and like an architect, as well as 
an antiquarian. | : vi 


(95) Calphurn; Eclog. vii. 64. 73. Theſe lines are curious 


and the whole Eclogue has been of infinite uſe to Maffei. Cal- 
phurnius, as well as Martial, (ſee his firſt book) was a poet, but 
when they deſcribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their 
own ſenſes, and to thoſe of the Romans. — 1 
(96) Conſult Plin. Hiſt, Natur, xxxili. 16. xxxvii. 11. 
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nets deſigned as a defence againſt the wild beaſts, 
were of gold wife; that the porticos were gilded, 
and that the bel? or circle which divided the ſeveral 
ranks of ſpectators from each other, was ſtudded 
with a precious Moſaic of beautiful ſtones (97). 
A.D.2*4. In the midſt of this glittering pageantry, the 
Scpt. 12. emperor Carinus, ſecure of his fortune, enjoyed 
the acclamations of the people, the flattery of his 
courtiers, and the ſongs of the poets, who, for 
want of a more eſſential merit, were reduced to 
celebrate the divine graces of his perſoni (98). 
In the ſame hour, but at the diſtance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired; 
aud a ſudden revolution transferred into the hands of 
aa ſtranger the ſcepter of the houſe of Carus (99). _ 
Return of The ſons of Carus never ſaw each other after 
Tuche“ their father's death. The arrangements which 
army from their new ſituation required, were probably de- 
Peiſia. ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the young 
emperors, for the glorious ſucceſs of the Perſian 
War (100). It is uncertain whether they intended to 
divide between them the adminiſtration, or the 
provinces, of the empire; but it is very unlikely 
that their union would have proved of any long 
duration. The jealouſy of power muſt have been 
inflamed by the oppoſition of characters. In the 
moſt corrupt of times, Carinus was unworthy to 
live: Numerian deſerved to reign in a happier pe- 
riod. His affable manners and gentle virtues ſe- 
Curxed him, as ſoon as they became known, the 


regard 

07) Balteus en gemmis, en inlita porticus auro certatim radiant, 
Ke. Calphurn. vi. 355 Wo oh ie io a To 
(98) Et Martis vultes et Appolinis eſſe putavi, ſays Calphurnius 
but John Malela, who had perhaps ſeen pictures of Carinus, de- 
ſcribes him as thick, ſhort, and white, tom. i. p. 403. 2 5 
(99) With regard to the time when theſe Roman games were ce- 
lebrated, Scaliger, Salmaſius, and Cuper, have given themſelves a 

great deal of trouble to perplex a very clear ſubject, | 

(100) Nemeſianus (in the Cynegeticons) ſeems to anticipate in 
his fancy that auſpicious day, : | 
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regard and affections of the public. He poſfleſ- 
ſed the elegant accompliſhments of a poet and 


orator, which digniſy as well as adorn the hum- 
bleſt and the moſt exalted ſtation. His eloquence, 


however it was applauded by the ſevate, was 


formed not ſo much on the model of Cicero, 
as on that of the modern declaimers, but in an 


age very far from being deſtitute of poerical 
merit, he conten ded for the prize with the moſt 


celebrated of his contemporaries, and ſtil] re- 


mained the frierd of his rivals; a circumſtance 
which evinces either the goodneſs of his heart, or 

the ſuperiority of his genius (101). But the ta- 
lents of Numerian were rather of the contempla- 
tive, than of the active kind. When his father's 


elevation reluctantly forced him from the ſhade of 


retirement, neither his temper nor his purſuits had 
qualified him for the command of armies. His 
conſtitution was deſtroyed by the hardſhips of the 


Perſian war; and he had contracted, from the 
heat of the climate (102), ſuch a weakneſs in his 


eyes, as obliged him, in the courſe of a long re- 


treat, to confine himſelf to the ſolitude and dark- 


neſs 95 a tent or litter. The adminiſtration of 


all affairs, civil as well as military, was devolved 
on Arrius Aper, the Prætorian præfect, who, to 


the power of his important office, added the ho- 


nour of being father in-law to Numerian. The 


imperial pavilion was ſtrictly guarded by his moſt 
truſty adherents; and during many days, Aper 


delivered to the army the ſuppoſed mandates of 


their inviſible ſovereign 15 3). 


(101) He won all the crowns from Nemeſianus, with whom he 


vied in didactic poetry. The fenate erected a ſtatue to the fon of 
Carus, with a very ambiguous inſcription, “ To the moſt pow- 
erful of orators.“ See Vopiſcus i in Hiſt Auguſt. p. 251. 


(102) A more natural cauſe at leaſt, than that aligned by vo- 
piſcus (Hitt. Auguſt. p. 251.) inceſſant weeping for his father' s 


death. 


(103) In the Perſian war, Aper was ſuſpected of a deſign to -be- : 


Fay Carus. Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 280% 
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, S . of It was not till eight months after the death of 

elk Carus, that the Roman army, returning by ſlow 

marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived on 

thoſe of the Thracian Boſphorus. The legions 

halted at Chalcedon in Aſia, while the court 

paſſed over to Heraclea, on che European fide 

of the Propontis (104). But a report ſoon 

circulated through the camp, at firſt in ſecret 
whiſpers, and at length in loud clamours, of the 

emperor's death, and of the preſumption of his 

_ ambitious miniſter, who ſtill exerciſed the ſo- 
. vereign power in the name of a prince who was 

lf no more. The impatience of the ſoldiers could 

k not long ſupport a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. With 
rude curiofity they broke into the imperial tent, 
and diſcovered only the corpfe of Numerian (10 5). - 
The gradual decline of his health might have 

induced them to believe that his death was natu- 
ral; but the concealment was interpreted as an 
evidence of guilt, and the meaſures which Aper 
| had taken to ſecure his election, became the im- 
mediate occaſion of his ruin, Yet, even in the 
; tranſport of their rage and grief, the troops ob- 
þ ſerved a regular proceeding, which proves how 
[ firmly diſcipline had been re-eſtabliſhed by the 
a. martial ſucceſſors of Gallienus. A general aſſem- 
bly of the army was appointed to be held at 
Chalcedon, whither Aper was tranſported in 
chains, as a priſoner and a criminal. A vacant 
tribunal was erected in the midſt of the camp, 
and the generals and tribunes formed a great mi- 


- 
— 2 5 2 2” 
r 


} AD e litary council. They ſoon announced to the mul- 

_ Eledion of titude, that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, 
ine emper- 2, commander : 
Or Diocle- | — 
tian. 5 8 | 1 93 


| (104) We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274, for 
8 the knowledge of the time and e where Diocletian was elected 
| einperor. 


6 

5 (105) Hiſt, Auguſt, p. 251. Eutrop. ix. 18. Hieronym. in 
| 
| 


Chron, According to theſe judicious writers, the death of Numerian 
was diſcovered by the ſtench of his dead body, Could no aroma- 
ucs be found in the imperial houſchold ? 
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commander of the domeſtics or 1 18, as 
the perſon the moſt capable of revergir and 
ſucceeding their beloved emperor. The Tudre | 
fortunes of the candidate depended on the chance 

or conduct of the preſent hour. Conſcious that 
the ſtation which he had filled, expoſed him to 
ſome ſuſpicions, Diocletian aſcended the tribunal, 
and raiſing his eyes towards the Sur, made a .o. 
lemn profeſſion of his own 1nnocence, 1 the pre- 
ſence of that all- ſeeing Deity (106). Then, aſ- 
ſuming the tone of a ſovereign and a judge, he. 
_ commanded that Aper ſhould be biought in 
chains to the foot of the tribunal. © This mar,” 
ſaid he, © is the murderer of Numerian ;” and, 
without giving him time to enter on a dai gerous 
juſtification, drew his ſword, and buried it in the 
| breaſt of the unfortunate prefect. A charge 
ſupported by ſuch deciſive proof, was admitted 
without contradiction, and the legions, with re- 
peated acclamations, acknowledged the June and 
authority of the emperor Diocletian (107). 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of Defeat and 
that prince, it will be proper to puniſh and dif. Cris, - 
miſs the unworthy brother of Numerian. Carinus 5 
poſſeſſed arms and treaſures ſufficient to ſupport 
his legal title to the empire. But his perſonal vices 
 overbalanced every advantage of birth and ſi- 
tuation. The moſt faithful ſervants of the fa- 
ther deſpiſed the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel 
arrogance, of the ſon, I he hearts of the people 
were epgaged in favour of his rival, and even the 

ſenate was inclined to prefer an uſurper to a tyrant, 
| The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general diſ- 
Content; and the winter was employed in ſecret | 


intrigues, 


(106) Aurel. Victor Dr nn yr? IX. 20, Hieronym. in Chron, 
(107) Vopiſcus in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 252. The reaſon why Dio- 


cletian killed Aper, (a wild boar) was founded on a a prophecy and a 
pun, as fooliſh as they are well known. | 
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intrigues, and open preparations for a civil war. 


A.D. 285. In the ſpring the forces of the Eaſt and of the 


May. 


Weſt encountered each other in the plains of Mar- 
gus, a ſmall city of Mæſia, in the neighbourhood 
of the Danube (108). The troops, ſo lately re- 


turned from the Perſian war, had acquired their 
glory at the expence of health and numbers, nor 


were they in a condition to contend with the unex- 


hauſted ſtrength of the legions of Europe. Their 


ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diocle- 


tian deſpaired of the purple and of life, But the 
advantage which Carinus had obtained by the va- 
| Jour of his ſoldiers, he quickly loſt by the infide- 
lity of his officers. A tribune, whoſe wife he had 
ſeduced, ſeized the opportunity of revenge, and 
by a ſingle blow extinguiſhed civil diſcord in the 


blood of the adulterer K 


" (x08) 1 marks its ſituation very accurately; it was be- 


tween the Mons Aureus and Viminiacum. M. Danville, (Geo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom i. p. 304.) places Margus at * in 
Servia, a little below Belgrade and Semendria. 


(109) Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 254. ee ix. 20. Aurelius Fs 
dor. Victor 1 in ee. = 


CHAP. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
CHAP, Xin. 


The reign of Diocletian and his three afſeciates, Maxi- 
mian, Galerius, and Conſtantius. General re-efta- 
Mliſhment of order and tranquillity. —The Perſian 
_ war, vittory, and triumph. —The new form of ad- 
minifiration. —Abaication and retirement of Diocle- 
lian and Manimi an 


8 the reign of Diocletidn was more illuſtri⸗ Elevation 


ous than that of any of his predeceſſors, ſo 
| was his birth more abject and obſcure. The ſtron 


Diocletian. | 


claims of merit and of violence had frequently A.D. 285. 


ſuperſeded the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but 
a diſtinct line of ſeparation was hitherto preſerved 
between the free and the ſervile part of mankind. 
The parents of Diocletian had been flaves in the 
houſe of Anulinus, a Roman ſenator; nor was 
he himſelf diſtinguiſhed by any other name, than 
that which he derived from a ſmall town in Dal- 
matia, from whence his mother deduced her ori- 
gin (1). It is, however, probable, that his fa- 
ther obtained the freedom of the family, and that 
he ſoon acquired an office of ſcribe, which was 
commonly exerciſed by perſons of his condition 
(2). Favourable oracles, or rather the conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of ſuperior merit, prompted his aſpiring ſon 
to purſue the profeſſion of arms and the hopes 
of fortune; and it would be extremely curious 
10 


Th Dy ORR ix. 19. ' Viftor. in 1 Epitom. The town ſeems to 
kin been properly Doclia, from a ſmall tribe of Illyrians; (fee 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. 1. p. 393.) and the original 
name of the fortunate ſlave was probably Docles; he firit length- 
ened it to the Grecian harmony of Diocles, and at length to "the 
Roman majeſty of Diocletianus. He likewiſe aſſumed the Patri- | 
cian name of Valerius, and it is uſually given him by Aurelius 
. | 

(2) See Dacier on the Gxrh ſatire of the ſecond book of Horace, 
Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Eumen. c. 1. | | 
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to obſerve the gradation of arts and accidents 


wich enabled him in the end to fulfil thoſe ora- 


cis, and to diſplay that merit to the world. 


3 etian was ſucceſſively promoted to the go- 
ment of Mcaſia, the honours of the eontul- 


ſhip the important command of the guards 


of - the palace. I diſtinguiſned his abilities in 
the E. 1 a war; and, after the death of Nume- 
ria”, ihe flave, by the confeſſion and judgment of 


his vale was declared the moſt worthy of the im- 


p rial throne. The malice of religious zeal, whilſt 


1 arraigns the vage fierceneſs of his colleague © 
Maximian, has affected to caſt ſuſpicions on the 


perſonal courage of the emperor Diocletian (3). 


It would not be eaſy t perſuade us of the cow- 
ardice of a foldier of fortune, who acquired and 
preſerved the eſteem of the legions, as well as the 
favour of fo many warlike princes, Yet even ca- 


lumny is ſagacious enough to diſcover and to attack 
the moſt vulnerable part. The valour of Diocle- 


tian was never found inadequate to his duty or to 
the occaſion; but he appears not to have poſſeſſed 
the daring « ard generous ſpirit of a hero, who courts 
danger and fame, diſdains artifice, and boldly chal- 
lenges the allegiance of his equals. His abilities 


were uſeful rather than ſplendid; a vigorous mind, 
improved by the experience and ſtudy of mankind, 


dexterity and application in buſineſs; a judicious 
mixture of liberality and ceconomy, of mildneſs 
and rigour; profound diſſimulation under the diſ- 


guiſe of military frankneſs; ſteadineſs to purſue 


dis ends; ; flexibility to vary his means; and above | 
all the great art of ſubmitting his own paſſions, as 


well as thoſe of others, to the intereſt of his ambi- 
REY, . 


— 


y 


(3) 1 (or 1 was the author of the little treatiſe 


De pn Perſecutorem,) accuſes Diocletian of timidity | in two 


places, c. 7, 8. In chap. 9, he ſays of him,“ erat in omni tumul- 
tu meticulokus et animi disjectus. | 
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tion, and of colouring his ambition with the moſt. 
ſpecious pretences of juſtice and public utility. 
Like Auguſtus, Diocletian may be conſidered as 
the founder of a new empire. Like the adopted 
ſon of Ceſar, he was diſtinguiſhed as a ſtateſman 
rather than as a warrior; nor did either of thoſe 
princes employ force, whenever their purpoſe could 
be affected by policy. 
The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for 3 
its ſingular mildneſs. A people accuſtomed to a e ad | 
plaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the uſual vice. 
- puniſhments of death, exile and confiſcation were 
inflicted with any degree of temper and equity, be- 
held withthe moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment, a civil war, 
the flames of which were extinguiſhed 1 in the field of d 
battle. Diocletian received into his confidence Ari- 
ſtobulus, the principal miniſter of the houſe of Ca- 
rus, reſpected the lives, the fortunes, and the dig- 
nity of his adverſaries, and even continued in their 
_ reſpective ſtations the greater number of the ſer- 
vants of Carinus (4). It is not improbable that mo- 
tives of prudence might aſſiſt the humanity of the 
artful Dalmatian; of theſe ſervants many had pur- 
chaſed his favour by ſecret treachery ; in others, he 
eſteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate 
maſter. The diſcerning judgment of Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of Carus, had filled the ſeveral de- 
partments of the ſtate and army with officers of 
approved merit, whoſe removal would have injured 
the public ſervice, without promoting the intereſt 
of the ſucceſſor, Such a conduct, however, diſ- 
played to the Roman world the faireſt proſpect of 
the new reign, and the emperor affected to confirm 
this favourable prepoſſeſſion, by declaring, that 


eng 5 


2 
0 


(4) In this encomium, Aurelius Vitor ſeems. to convey a "MY 
though indirect cenſure of the cruelty of Conſtantius. It apptars 
from the Faſti, that Ariftobulus remained præfect of the city, and 
that he ended with Diocletian, the conſulſhip which he had com- 
menced with Carinus. 


Aſſocia- 
tion and 
character 
of Maxi- 
mian. 


A. 


April 1. 
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among all the virtues of his predeceſſors, he was 


the molt ambitious of imitating the humane philo- 


ſophy of Marcus Antoninus (5). 

The firſt conſiderable action of his reign ſeemed 
to evince bis fincerity as well as his moderation. 
After the example of Marcus, he gave himſelf a 
colleague in the perſon of Maximian, on whom he 
' beſtowed at firſt the title of Cæſar, and afterwards 
that of Auguſtus (6). But the motives of his con- 


duct, as well as the object of his choice, were of a 
very different va tare from thoſe of his admired pre- 


deceſſor. By inveſting a luxurious youth with the 


| honours of the purple, Marcus had diſcharged a 


debt of private gratitude, at the expence, indeed, 


of the happineſs of the ſtare, By aſſociating a friend 
and a fellow-ſoldier to the labours of government, 
Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided 
for the de fence both of the Eaſt and of the Weſt. 
Maximian was born a peaſant, and, like Aurelian, 
in the territory of Sirmium. gnorant of letters %% 
careleſs of laws, the ruſticity of his appearance aud 
manners ſtill berfiyed | in the moſt elevated fortune 
the meanneſs of his extraction. War was the onl: 
art which he profeſſed. In a long courſe of fervice, 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on every frontier of the 
empire; and though his military talents were form- 


d to obey rather than to Comma! id, though, per- 


ha PS, 


| 45) Anrelius Viator avles Biockties. CL Parentem potius quam | 
Dominum.” - See Hilt. Auguit. p 30, | 
(6) The quettion of the time when Maximian roceived the ho- 
nours of Cæſar and Auguſtus has divided modern critics, and given 
oc cuſion to a great deal of learned wran; gling. I have followed M.. 


08 Tillenione; (Hiltoire des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 500 — 505) who | 


hav weighed the leveral reaſons and difficulties with his ſer TPO 

accuracy. x | 
() In an oration delivered befor him, (Panegyr. Vet. ii. 8.) 

Marmertinus exprelies a doubt whether his hero, in imitating 'the _ 
conduct of Hannibal and Scipio, hal ever heard of their names.“ 
Froia thence we may fairly inter, that Maximian was more deſirous 
of being conhidered as a ſoldier, than as a man of letters, and it is 


im this manner that we can often tranſlate the language of flattery 
| into chat oi truth. 
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haps, he never attained the ſkill of a conſummate. 


general, he was capable, by his valour, conſtancy, 
and experience, of executing the moſt arduous un- 
dertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian leſs 


uſeful to his benefactor. Inſenſible to pity, and 
fearleſs of conſequences, he was the ready 1:.ſtru- 
ment of every act of cruelty which the policy of 
that artful prince might at once ſuggeſt and diſ- 


claim. As ſoon as a bloody ſacrifice had been of- 
fered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his 


ſeafonable interceſſion, ſaved the remaining ſew 
whom he had never deſigned to puniſh, gently cen- 


ſured the ſeverity of his ſtern colleague, and enjoy- 


ed the compariſon of a golden and an iron age, 


which was univerſally applied to their oppoſite 


maxims of government. Notwithſtanding the dif- 
ference of their characters, the two emperors main- 


tained, on the throne, that friendſhip which they 
had contracted in a private ſtation. The haughiy 
turbulent ſpirit of Maximian, ſo fatal afterwards to 
himſelf and to the public peace, was accuſtomed to 


repect the genius of Diocletian, and confeſſed the 


aſcendant of reaſon over brutal violence (8). From 


a motive either of pride or ſuperſtition, the two 


_ emperors aſſumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 


other of Herculius. Whilſt the motion of the 
world (ſuch was the language of their venal orators) 


was maintained by the all- ſeeing wiſdom of Jupiter, 


the invincible arm of Hercules purged | the earth of 


monſters and tyrants (9). 


Vor. II. H But 


(3) Lacht de M. P. c. 8. Aurel Victor. As among the 


Panegyrics, we find orations pronounced in praiſe of Maximian , 


and others which flatter his enemies at his expence, we derive . 


ſome knowledge from the contraſt. 
(9) See the ſecond and third Panegyrics, particularly i iii. 3. c. 10. 
14. but it would be tedious to copy the diffuſe and affected ret. 


ons of their falſe eloquence. With regard to the titles, conſult Au- 


rel. Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de Uſu Nuul- 
matum, &c. Diſſertat. Xil, 8. 
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But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Hercu- 
lius was inſufficient to ſuſtain the weight of the pub- 
lic adminiſtration. The prudence of Diocletian diſ- 
covered, that the empire, aſſailed on every ſide by 
the barbarians, required. on every fide the preſence 


of a great army, and of an emperor. With this 


view he reſolved once more to divide his unwieldy 


power, and with the inferior title of Cæſars, to con- 


fer on twogenerals of approved merit an equal ſhare 


of the ſovereign authority (10). Galerius, ſurnamed 


Armentarius, from his original profeſſion of a herdſ- 


man, and Conſtantius, who froto his pale complam- 


on had acquired the de -nomination of Chlorus (11), 
were the two perſons inveſted with the ſecond ho- 
nours of the imperial purple. In deſcribing the 
country, extraction, and manners of Herculius, we 
have already delineated thoſe of Galerius, who was 


often, and not improperly, ſtyled the younger Maxi- 
mian, though in many inftances both of virtue and 


ability, he app-ars to have poſſeſſed a manifeſt ſu- ö 


periority over the elder, The birth of Conſtantius 


was leſs obicure than that of his colleagues. Eu- 
tropius, his father, was one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the 
niece of the emperor Claudius (12). Although 


the youth of Conftantius had been ſpent 1n arms, 


| he was endowed with a mild and amiable diſpoſi- 


tion, and the popular voice had long ſince acknow- 
ledged him worthy of the rank which he at laſt 
attained. To ſtrengthen the bonds of political, by 
thoſe of domeſtic union, e cach of the emperors aſ- 
ſumed the character of a tather to one of the Cæ- 


lars, 


(20) Aurativa vicdor. Vickor i in Epitome. Eutrop. i ix. 22. Lac- 
tant. de M. P. c. 8. Hieron) m. in Chron. 


(11) It is only among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can 
diſcover his appellation of Chlorus. Any remarkable degree of 
| paleneſs ſeems inconſiſtent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric. 


* 7 


Dardanians dwelt on the edge of Mæſia. 


1 1 the grandſon of Conſtantius, boaſts that his family 
was derived from the warlike Mæſians. e p. 348. IH 


* 
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fars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 


ſtantius; and each obliging them to repudiate their 


former wives, beſtowed his daughter in marriage 


on his adopted ſon (13). Theſe four princes diſ- 


tributed among Hetnſelfea the wide extent of the 


Every one was ſovereign within his own jurifdic- 


tion; but their united authority extended over the 
whole monarchy ; and each of them was prepared 
to aſſiſt his colleagues with his counſels or pre- 
_ ſence. The Cæſars, in their exalted rank, revered 
the majeſty of the emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their grati- 
rude and obedience, the common parent of their 


fortunes. The ſufpicious jealouſy of power found 
not any place among them; and the ſingular hap- 


pineſs of their union, has been compared to a 
chorus of muſic, whoſe harmony was regulated 


and maintained by the ſkilful hand of the firſt 


artiſt (15). 
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Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, Spain (14), DE 
and Britain, was entruſted to Conſtantius: Galerius ments and 
Was ſtationed on the banks of the Danube, as the 
ſafeguard of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Afri- princes. 
ca were conſidered as the department of Maximian, 

and for his pecul ar portion, Diocletian reſerved 
Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Aſia. 


harmony - 
of the four 


This important meaſure was not carried into exe- Series of 


Maximian, and that interval of time had not been 
deſtitute of memorable incidents. But we have pre- 


ferred, ſor the fake of perſpicuity, firſt to deſcribe 


the more e perfect form of Diocletian's government, 


Hz ; CY and 


(13) Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if 
we ſpeak with ſtriftneſs, Theodora, the wife of Conſtantius, was 


daughter only to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Dillertat, xi. 2. 


(14) This diviſion agrees with that of the four præfectures; yet 


there is ſome reaſon to doubt whether Spain was not a | proviuce of 


Maximian. Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 517. 
(15) Julian in Cæſarib. p. 315. Spanheim' 5 notes to the French 


_* tranſlation, p. 122. 


cution, till about ſix years after the aſſociation of events. 
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and afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, 


following rather the natural order of the events, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 


A. PD. 287. The firſt exploit of Maximian, though it is 


State of the 
peaſants of mentioned in a few words by our imperfect writers, 


Gaul, deſerves, from its ſingularity, to be recorded in a 


hiſtory of human manners. He ſuppreſſed the pea- 
ſants of Gaul, who under the appellation of Ba- 
gaudæ (16), had riſen in a general inſurrection ; 
very ſimilar to thoſe, which inthe fourteenth century 
ſucceſſively afflicted both France and England (17). 
It ſhould ſeem that very many of thoſe inſtitutions, 
referred by an eaſy ſolution to the fendal ſyſtem, 
are. derived from the Celtic barbarians. When 
_ Cxfar ſubdued the Gauls, that great nation was 
already divided into three orders of men, the cler- 
gy, the nobility, and the common people. The 
firſt governed by ſuperſtition, the ſecond by arms, 
but the third and laſt was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very na- 
tural for the Plebeians, oppreſſed by debt or appre- 
henſive of injuries, to implore the protection of 
ſome powerful chief, who acquired over their per- 
ſons and property, the ſame abſolute rights as among 
the Greeks and Romans, a maſter exerciſed over his 
flaves (18). The greateſt part of the nation was 
gradually reduced into a ſtate of ſervitude; com- 
pelled to perpetual labour on the eſtates of the 
Gallic nobles, and confined to the ſoil, either by 
the real weight of fetters, or by the no leis cruel 
and forcible reſtraints of the laws. During the long 
ſeries 


(6) The gener al name of Bagaudæ, (in the 8 of Re- 
bels) continued til] the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it | 
from a Celtic word Bagad, a tumultuous aſſembly. Scaliger ad Eu- 
ſeb. Du Cange Gloſſar. | | 
(17) Chronique de Froiffart, vol. i. c 182. il. 73-79. The 
aaivete of his ſtory is loſt in our beſt modern writers, | | 
(18) Czfar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, 
| could arm for his defence a body of ten thouſand llaves. 
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ſeries of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the 
reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the con- 
dition of theſe ſervile peaſants was peculiarly 
miſerable; and they experienced at once the com- 


plicated tyranny of their maſters, of the barba- 


rians, of the ſoldiers, and of the officers of che re- 
venue (19). 
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Their patience was at laſt provoked into deſ- . bel 
pair. On every ſide they roſe in multitudes, armed lion, 


with ruſtic weapons, and with irreſiſtible fury. 
The pioughman became a foot ſoldier, the ſhep- 
herd mounted on horſeback, the deſerted villages 


and op-n towns were abandoned to the flames, and 


the ravages of the peaſants equalled thoſe of the 
fierceſt bai barians (20). They aſſerted the natu- 
ral rights of men, but they aſſerted thoſe righits 


with the moſt ſavage cruelty. The Gallic no- 
bles juſtly dreading their revenge, either took re- 


fuge in their fortified cities, or fled from the wild 
' ſcene of anarchy. The peaſants reigned without 


controul; and two of their moſt daring leaders 


had the folly and raſhneſs to aſſume the | imperial 
ornaments (21). Their power {oon expired at 


the approach of the legions. The ſtrength. of 


union and diſcipline obtained an eaſy victory over 
a licentious and divided multitude (2). A ſevere 
retaliation was inflicted on the peaſani's who were 
found in arms; the affrighted remnant returned 
to their relpective habitations, and their unſucgſs— 


and * 
tiſement. 


ful effort for freedom ſerved only to confirm their 
| ſlavery. So ſtrong and uniform is the current of 
popular paſſions, that we might almoſt venture, 


from very ſcanty materials, to relate the particulars 


of this war; but we are not dif) poſed to believe that 


the 


(19) Their oppreſſion and miſery are acknowledged by: Eume- 
nius, (Panegyr. vi. 8.) Gallias efferatus injuriis. | 
(20) Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelius Victor. 


(21) ZElianus and Amandus. We have medals coined as them. 


Goltzius in Theſ. R. A. p. 117. 121. 
(22) Tevibus præliis domuit. 8 Þ IX, 20. 
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the principal leaders Ælianus and Amandus were 

Chriſtians (23), or to inſinuate, that the rebelli- 

on, as it happened in the time of Luther, was 

occaſioned by the abuſe of thoſe benevolent prin- 

ciples of Chriſtianity, which inculcate the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no ſooner recovered Gaul from 

the hands of the peaſants, than he loſt Britain by 

A. P. 287. the uſurpation of Carauſius. Ever ſince the raſh 


e of but ſucceſsful enterprize of the Franks under the 
Carauſius 


— Britain, Teig f Probus, their daring countrymen had 
conſtructed ſquadrons of light brigantines, in which 
they inceſſantly ravaged the provinces adjacent 
to the ocean (24). To repel their deſultory in- 
curſions, it was found neceſſary to create a naval 
power ; and the judicious meaſure was purſued 
with prudence and vigour. Geſſoriacum or Bou- 
logne, in the ſtreights of the Britiſh channel, 
was choſen by the emperor for the ſtation of the 
Roman fleet; and the command of it was in- 
truſted to Carauſius, a Menapian of the meaneſt 
origin (25), but who had long ſignalized his 
ſkill as a pilot, and his valour as a ſoldier. The 
integrity of the new admiral correſponded not 
with his abilities When the German pirates 
ſailed from their own harbours, he connived at 
| their pailage, but he diligently intercepted their 


return, 


(23) The fact reſts indeed on very light authority, a life of St. 
Babolinus, which is probably of the ſeventh century. See Du- 
cheſne Scriptores Rer. Francicar. tom. i. p. 662. | 

(24) Aurelius Victor calls them Germans, Eutropius (ix. 21.) 
gives them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the enſu- 

ing century, and ſeems to uſe the language of his time. 

(25) The three expreſſions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 

; 1 5 Fumenius, ce viliſſime natus.“ © Batavie alumnus,”* and «© Mena- 
1 pi civis,“ give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carau- 
|| WE ſius. Stukely, however, (Hik. of Carauſius, p. 62.) chuſes to make 
1 him a native of St. David's, and a prince of the blood royal of 


144 Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirenceſ- 
Wt | es Pe Ak. 
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return, and appropriated to his own uſe an am- 
ple ſhare of the ſpoil which they had acquired. 
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The wealih of Carauſius was, on this occaſion, 


very juſtly conſidered as an evidence of his guilt ; 


and Maximian had already given orders for his 


death. But the crafty Menapian forcſaw and pre- 
vented the ſeverity of the emperor. By his li- 
berality he had attached to his fortunes the fleet 
Which he commanded, and ſecured the barbari- 
ans in his intereſt. From the po't of Boulogne 
he tailed over to Britain, perſuaded the legion, 


and the auxiliaries which guarded that ifland, 


to embrace his party, and boldly aſſuming, with 
the imperial purple, the title of Auguſtus, de- 
Hed the juſtice and the arms of his injured ſove- 
reign (26). 1 . „ 
V hen Britain was thus diſmembered from the 
empire, its importance was ſenſibly felt, and its 
loſs ſincerely lamented. The Romans celebrat- 
ed, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that no- 
ble iſland, provided on every ſide with convenient 


Impor- 
tance of 
Britain, 


harbours ; the temperature of the climate, and 
the fertility of the foil, alike adapted for the 
production of corn or of vines; the valuable mi- 
nerals with which it abounded; its rich paſtures 


covered with innumerable flocks, and its woods 
free from wild beaſts or venomous ſerpents. Above 
all, they regretted the large amount of the reve- 


nue of Britain, while they confeſſed, that ſuch a 


province well deſeried to become the feat of an 


independent monarchy (27). During ihe ſpace of Power of 


ſeven 


. (26) Panegyr. v. 1» Britain at this time was ſecure, and ſlightly 
guarded. | To 


Caraunius., 


- (27) Panegyr. Vet. v. 11. vii. c. The orator Eumenius wiſhed | 
to exalt the glory of the hero (Conſtantius), with the importance of 


the conqueſt. Notwithſtanding our laudable partiality for our na- 


tive country, it is difficult to conceive, that in the beginning of the 


fourth century, England deſerved all theſe commendations, A. cen- 
tury and a half before, it hardly paid its own cltabliſhinent, See 
Appian in Pm. eee 
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ſeven years, it was poſſeſſed by Carauſius; and 


fortune continued propitious to a rebellion, ſup- 


ported with courage and ability. The Britiſh em- 


peror d-feaded the frontiers of his dominions 


againſt the Caledonians of the North, invited, 


from the continent, a great number of ſkilful 


artiſts, and diſplayed, on a variety of coins that 
are ſtill extant, his taſte and opulence. Born on 
the confines of the Franks, he courted the friend- 
| ſhip of that formidable people, by the flattering 


57 IR of their dreſs and manners. The braveſt 
of their youth he enliſted among his land or 


ſea forces; and in return for their uſeful alli- 
ance, he communicated to the barbarians the dan- 


erous knowledge of military and naval arts. 


Seu ſtill preſerved the poſſeſſion of Bou- 


logne and the adjacent country. His fleets rode 


triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths 
of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coaſts 


of the ocean, and diffuſed beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his 


command, Britain, deſtined in a future age to 


A.D. 289. 


acknow- 


ledged by 


the other 
Emperors, 


obtain the empire of the ſea, already aſſumed its 


natural and reſpectable ſtation of a maritime 
power (28). 


By ſeizing the fleet of . canta had 
deprived his maſter of the means of purſuit and re- 
venge. And when, after vaſt expence of time 
and labour, a new armament was launched into 
the water (29), the imperial troops unaccuſtomed 


46 that element, were eaſily baffled and defeated 


"by. 


(28) As a great number of medals of G are fil preſer Ve. 


ed, he is become a very favourite object of antiquarian curio— 
| ſity, and every circumſtance of his life and actions has been in- 


veſtigated with ſagacious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has 


devoted a large volume to the Britiſh emperor. I have uſed his 
materials, and rejected moſt of his fanciful conjectures, 


(29) When Mamertinus pronounced his firſt panegyric, the na- 
val preparations of Maximian were completed: and the orator pre- 
ſaged an afſured victory. His filence in the ſecond Panegyric, 
might alone inform us, that the expedition hae: not ſucceeded, 
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by the veteran ſailors of the uſurper. This diſap- 
pointed effort was ſoon productive of a treaty of 
eace. Diocletian and his colleague, who juſtly 
dreaded the enterpriſing ſpirit of Carauſius, reſign- 
ed to him the ſovereignty of Britain, and re- 
Inctantly admitted their perfidious ſervant to a 
participation of the imperial honours (30). But 
the adoption of the two Cæſars reftored new vi- 
gour to the Roman arms; and while the Rhine 


was guarded by the prefence of Maximian, his 


brave aſſociate Conſtantius, aſſumed che conduct 
of the Britiſh war. His firſt enterpriſe was againſt 
the important place of Boulogne. A ſtupendous 
mole raiſed acroſs the entrance of the harbour, 


intercepted all hopes of relief. The town ſur- A. D. 292. 
rendered after an obſtinate defence; and a con- 


ſiderable part of the naval ſtrength of Carauſius 


fell into the hands of the belicgers. During the 


three years, which Conſtantius employed in pre- 
paring a fleet adequate to the conqueſt of Bri- 
tain, he ſecured the coaſt of Gaul, invaded the 
country of the Franks, and deprived the uſurper 
of the aſſiſtance of thoſe powerful allies. 
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Before the preparations were finiſhed, Conſtan- A. P. 293. 


tius received the intelligence of the tyrant's death, His death, 


and it was conſidered as a ſure preſage of the 
approaching victory. The ſervants of Carauſius 


imitated the example of treaſon, which he had 
given. He was murdered by his firſt miniſter 


Allectus, and the aſſaſſin ſucceeded to his power 
and to his danger. But he poſſeſſed not equal a- 


bilities either to exerciſe the one, or to repel the 


other. He beheld, with anxious terror, the 
oppoſite ſhores of the continent, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and with veſlcis; for 

1 © Conftantius 


(30) Aurelie vigor. 3 and the medals (Pax Aug. * 


inform us of the temporary reconciliation: though I will not pre- 
ſume (as Dr. Stukely has done, Medallic Hiſtory of Cann, Pe 
36, Kc.) to inſert the identical article of the treaty. 
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Conſtantius had very prudently divided his forces, 
that he might likewiſe divide the attention and 


Recovery reſiſtancè cf the enemy. The attack was at length 


of Britain 
by Con- 
Kantius. 


made by the principal ſquadron, which, under the 


command of the prefect Aſclepiodotus, an officer 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, had been aſſembled in the 


mouth of the Seine, So imperfect in thoſe times 


was the art of navigation, that orators have cele- 
brated the daring courage of the Romans, who 


ventured to ſet tail with a fide wind, and on a 


ſtormy day. The weather proved favourable to 


their enterprize under the cover of a thick fog, 


they eſcaped the fleet of Allectus, which had 


| been ſtationed off the Iſle of Wight to receive 


them, landed in ſafety on ſome part of the weſ- 


tern coaſt; and convinced the Britons, that a 


ſuperiority of naval ſtrength will not always pro- 


tect their country from a foreign invaſion. Aſ- 
clepiodotus had no ſooner diſembarked the impe- 


rial troops than he ſet fire to his ſhips; and as 


the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic con- 
duct was univerſally admired. The uſurper had 
poſted himſelf near London, to expect the for- 
midable attack of Conſtantius, who commanded 
in perſon the fleet of Boulogne; but the deſcent 
of a new enemy required his immediate preſence 


in the weſt. He performed that long march in 


fo precipitate a manner, that he encountered the 


whole force of the præfect with a ſmall body 
of harafſed and diſhzartened troops. The en- 
gagement was ſoon terminated by the total de- 
feat and death of Allectus; a ſingle battle, as it 


has often happened, decided the fate of this great 
Hand; and when Conſtantius landed on the 
ſhores of Kent, he found them covered with 


obedient ſubjects. Their acclamatioas were loud 
and unanimous; and the virtues of the conque- 


ror may induce us to believe, that they ſincerely 
rejolced in a revolution, which, after a ſeparation 


t i, 
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of ten years, reſtored Britain to the ny of the 
| Roman empire (31). 
| Britain had none but domeſtic enemies to dread; Defence of 


and as long as the governors preſerved their fide- 6d rag 


lity, and the troops their diſcipline, the incurſions 
of the naked ſavages of Scotland or Ireland could 


never materially affect the ſafety of the province. 


The peace of the continent, and the defence of the 
great rivers which boui:ded the em pire, were objects 
of far greater difficulty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which inſpired the councils of his 
aſſociates, provided for the public tranquillity, by 
encouraging a ſpirit of diſſenſion among the bar- 
barians, and by ſtrengthening the fortifications of 


the Roman limit. In the Eaſt he fixed a line of Fortificai 


Ons. 


camps from Egypt to the Perſian dominions, and, 
for every camp, he inſtituted an adequate number 
of ſtationary troops, commanded by their reſpec- 
tive officers, and ſupplied with every kind of arms, 
from the new arſenals which he had formed 
at Antioch, Emeſa, and Damaſcus (22). Nor 


was the precaution of the emperor leſs watchful 


againſt the well known valour of the barbarians af 
Europe. From the mouth of the Rhine to that 
of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, and 
citadels, were diligently re-eſtabliſhed, and in che 
molt expoſed places, new ones were kilfully con- 
ſtructed; the ſtricteſt vigilance was introduced 
among the garriſons of the fronuer, and every ex- 
pedient was practiſed that could render the long 
chain of fortifications firm and impenetrable (33). 
A barrier ſo reſpecta able was (eIdom violated, and 
the 


(31) With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few. 
hints from Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 

(32) John Malela, in Chron. Antiochen, tom. 1. p. 498, 409, 

(33) Zoſimus, I. i. p. 3. That partial hiſtorian ſeems to ceie- 
brate the vigilance of Diocletian, with the deſign of expoſing the 
negligence of Conſtantine: we may, however, liſten to an orator, 
« Nam quid ego alarum et cohortium caſtra percenſcam, toto Rheni 
et t Iftri et Euphratis limite reſtituta? Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 
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the barbarians often turned againſt each other their 
Diſſenßons diſappoin ted rage, The Goths, the Vandals, the 
of the bar- Gepidæ, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, waſted 
barians. each other's ſtrength by deſtructive hoſtilities, and 
whoſoever vanquiſhed, they vanquiſhed the ene- 
mies of Rome. The ſubjects of Diocletian en- 
joyed the bloody ſpectacle, and congratulated 
cach ot ther, that the bmiſchiels of civil war were 
now experienced only by the barbarians (34). 

Conduct Notwithſtanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
_ ot ine em was impoſſible to "maintain an equal and undiſ- 
0 hed tranquillity during a reign of twenty years, 
and along a frontier of many hundred miles. 
Some:imes the barbarians ſuf pended their domeſtic 
anime ſities, and the vigilance of the garriſons 
ſometimes gave a paſſage to their ſtrength or dex- 
teriy. Whenever the provinces were invaded, 
Diocletian conducted himſelf with that calm e. 
nity which he always affected or poſſeſſed; 
ſcrved his preſence | for ſuch occaſions as were wor- 
thy of his interpoſition, never expoſed his perſon 
or reputation to any unneceſſary danger, enſured 
his ſucceſs by every means that prudence could 
ſuggeſt, and diſplayed, with oftentation, the con- 
ſequences of his victory. In wars of a more dif- 
ficult nature, and more doubtſul event, he em- 
picyed the rough valour of Maximian, and that 
faithful foldier was content to aſcribe his own vic- 
tories to the wile counſels and auſpicious influence 
 Yalour of of his bentacior, But af iter the adoption of the 
tue Cale 7 Cæbars, the emperors themſelves, retiring to a 
lei laborious ſcene of action, devolved on "their 
adop.cd ſons the defence cf the Danube and of 
the Rhine. The, vigilant Galerius was never re- 
_ duced to the necei fity of vanquiſhing an army of 

| barbarians 


1.4) Ruunt omnes in fangninem ſuum noonli, quibus non conti- 
git elle Romanis, obſtinatæque feritatis pœnas nunc ſponte perſol- 
vunt. Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. Mamertinus illuftrates the fact, by 
the example of almoſt all the nations of the world, 
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barbarians on the Roman territory (35); The 


brave and active Conſtantius delivered Gaul from 


a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; and his 
victories of Langres and Vindoniſſa apps car to hay 
been actions of conſiderable danger and merit. 


As he traverſed the open country with a feeble 


guard, he was encompaſſed on a ſudden by the ſu- 
perior multitude of the enemy. He retreated with 
difficulty towards Langres, but, in the general 
conſternation, the citizens refuſed to open their 


gates, and the wounded prince was drawn up che 


wall by the means of a rope. But on the news of 
his diſtreſs, the Roman troops haſtened from all 
ſides to his relief, and before the evening he had 
atisfied his honour and rev enge by the laughter of 


a {1x thouſand Alemanni (36). From the monu- 


ments of thoſe times, the obſcure traces of ſeveral 


other victories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and 
Germany might potlibiy be collected; but the te- 


dious ſearch would not be rewarded either with 
amuſement or with inſtruction. | 


The conduct which the emperor Probus had 8 


adopted in the diſpoial of the vanquiſhed, was of the bar- 
T heb barians. 5 


imitated by Diocletian and his aſſociates. 
captive barbarians, ovens Ay. death for ſlavery, 
were diſtributed among the provincials, and at- 
ſigned to thoſe diſtiicts in Gaul, the territotries of 


Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, 
and Troyes, are particularly ſpecified (37), which 


had been depopulated by the calamities of war. 
They were uſefully employed as ſhepherds and 
bulbandmen, but were denied the exerciſe of arnis, 

Except 


(33) He complained, though not with the ſtridteſt truth; « Tam 
fluxifſe annos quindecim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii 
relegatus cum Fenridus barbaris ade Lactant. de M. P. 
c. 18. | 
(36) In the Greek text of Euſebius, we read fix thookad: A 
number which I have preferred to the ſiæty thouſand of Jerome, 
Oroſius, Eutropius, and his Greek tranſlator Pæanius. | 

(37) Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 
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except when it was found expedient to enrol them 
in the military ſervice. Nor did the emperors re- 


fuſe the property of lands, with a leſs ſervile te. 
nure, to ſuch of the barbarians as ſolicited the 


protection of Rome. They granted a ſettlement 


to ſeveral colonies of the Carpi, the Baſtarnæ, and 
the Sarmatians; and, by a dangerous indulgence, 

permitted them in ſome meaſure to retain theit 
national manners and independence (38). Among 
the provincials, it was a ſubject of flattering exul- 


tation, that the barbarian, ſo lately an object of 


terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their cat- 
tle to the neighbouring tair, and contributed by 


his labour to the public plenty. They congratu- 


lated their maſters on the powerful acceſſion of 
ſubjects and ſoldiers ; but they forgot to obſerve, 


that multitudes of ret enemies, inſolent from 


Wars of 
Africa and 


Egypt. 


favour, or deſperate from oppreſſion, were intro- 


duced into the heart of the empire (39). 


While the Cæſars exerciſed their valour on the 
" bank of the Rhine and Danube, the preſence of 
the emperors was required on the ſouthern confines 
of the Roman world, From the Nile to Mount 
Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of 


five Mooriſh nations iſſued from their deſerts to 
Invade the peaceful provinces (40). Julian had al- 


ſumed 


(38) There was a ſettlement of the Sarinatidns_+ in the neighbour- 
hood of Treves, which ſeems to have been deſerted by thoſe lazy 
Barbarians : Auſonius ſpeaks of them in his Moſelle. 8 


VUnde iter ingrediens nemoroſa per avia ſolum, 
| Et nulla humani e veſtigia cultus 


| Arvaque Sauromathm nuper metata colonis. 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Mæſia. 


(39) See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius, ' Panegy:. 
vii. 9. 

(40) Scaliger (Animadverſ. ad Euſeb. p. 243.) decides in his 
uſual manner, that the Quinque gentiani, or five African nations, 


were the five great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffenſive Province 
of Cyrene, 
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| famed the purple at Carthage (41). Achilleus at 
Alexandria, and even the Blemyes, renewed or 
rather continued their incurſions into the Upper 
| Egypt. Scarcely any circumftances have been 
_ preſerved of the exploits of Maximian in the weſ- 
tern parts of Africa ; but it appears by the event, 
that the progreſs of his arms was rapid and deci- : 
| five, that he vanquithed the fierceſt barbarians of 
Mauritania, and that he removed them from = 
mountains, whoſe inaccethble ſtrength had i 
ſpired their inhabitants with a lawleis confidence. c 
and habituated them to a life of rapine and vio- 

lence (42). Diocletian, on his fide, opened the A.D. 29 = 
campaign in Egypt by the ſiege of Alexandrla, of Diocle- 
cut off the aqueducts which conveyed the waters of tian in E- 
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the Alter a ſiege of eight months, Alexandria, waſted 
of by the ſword and by fire, implored the cle cmency 
nes | of the conqueror ; but it experienced the full ex- 
ant tent of his ſeverity. Many thouſands of the citi- 
of zens periſhed in a promitcuous ſlaughter, and there 
to were few obnoxious perions in Egyr pt who eſcaped 
al. a ſentence either of death or at lealt of exile (44). 
ned | The fate of Buſiris and of Coptos was ſtill more 
- melancholy than that of Alexandria; thoſe proud 
cities, the former diſtinguiſhed by its Antiquity, 
ls, the latter enriched by the Pallas of th: Indian 
5 | : =o ade, 
45 (41) After this defeat, Julian ſtabbed himſelf with a dagger, and 
I eee leaped into the flames. Victor in Epitome. 
Fe (42) Tu ferociſſimos Mauritaniæ populos inacceſſis montium 
J jugis et naturali munitione fidentes, expu Snatti, recepiſtis tranſtu- 
egyi, | liſti. Panegyr. Vet. vi. 8. 
(43) See the delcription of Alexandria in Hirtius de Bel. Alex- 
1 his andrin. E 
ions, F (44) Eutrop. 1x. 24. Oro Vil. 25. John Malela in hen 
vince Þ ntioch. p. 409, 410. Vet Eumenius ailures us, that Egypt was 
4 


the Nile into every quarter of that immenſe city 


(43 ), and rendering his camp impregnable to 


the ſallies of the beſieged multitude, 


pacified by the clemency of . | 


Ne puſhed | 


his reiterated attacks with caution ant vigour. 


r 
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trade, were utteriv deſtroyed by the arms and by 


the t=vere order of Diocletian (45). The charac- 
ter of the Egy pi ian nation, inſenſible to kindneſs, 


but extremely ſuſcepuble of fear, could alone juſ- 


tily this exceilive rigour. The editions of Alex- 


andria had often affected the tranquillity and ſub- 


dene of Rome itielf. Since the uſurpation of 


Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, inceſ- 


_ lantly relapſing into rebellion, had embraced the 


alliance of che ſavages of Ethiopia. The num- 


bers of the Blemyes, ſcattered between the iſland 
_ of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconſidera- 


ble, their diſpoſition was unwarlike, their weapons 


rade and inoffenſive (46). Yet in the public diſ- 
orders theſe barbarians, whom antiquity, ſhocked | 
with the deformity of their figure, had almoſt ex- 
cluded from the human ſpecies, preſumed to rank 
themſelves among the enemies, of Rome (41). 
Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyp- 


tions; and whils the attention of the ſtate was en- 
caged in more ſerious wars, their vexatious in- 
roads might again haraſs the repoſe of the pro- 
vince. With a view of oppoſing to the Blemyes 


a ſuitable adverfary, Diocletian perſuaded the No- 
batæ, or people of Nubia, to remove from their 
ancient habitations in the deſerts of Lybia, and 


reſigned to them an extenſive but unprofitable ter- 
ritory above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, 


with the ſtipulation, that they ſhould ever reſpect 


and guard the froatier of the empire. The treaty 


long ſubſiſted; and till the eſtabliſhment of Chri- 


tianity introduced ſtricter notions of religious wor- 


| JP; it was annually ratified by a ſolemn ſacrifice 
Oe On 


(as) Euſebius cin_i Chron.) 1 their deſtruction ſeveral years 
ſooner, and at a time when Egypt itſelf was in a ſtate of rebellion 


againſt the Romans, 
(46) Strabo, J. xvii. p. 1. 172, Pomponius Mela. I. 1. c. 4. 


His words are curious,“ Intra, ſi credere libet, vix homines ma - 


gilque ſemiferi; ZEgypanes, et Blemyes, ct Satyri.“ 


(47) Aulus ſeſe inferere fortunæ et provocare arma Romana. 


N 
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in the Iſle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
as well as the barbarians, adored the ſame viſible 
or inviſible powers of the univerſe (48). 
At the ſame time that Diocletiza chaſtiſed the 
paſt crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for 
i their future ſafety and happineſs by many wiſe re- 
3 gulations which were confirmed and enforced un- 
der the ſucceeding reigns (49). One very re- 1 g. 
markable edict, which he publiſhed, inſtead of es 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny books of 
deſerves to be applauded as an act of prudence e 
and humanity. He cauſed a diligent inquiry to 
be made * for all the ancient books which treated 
of the admirable art of making gold and ſilver, 
and without pity committed them to the flames; 
apprehenſive, as we are aſſured, left the opu- 
lence of the Egyptians ſhould inſpire them with 
confidence to rebel againſt the empire (50).” 
But if Diocletian had been convinced of the rea- 
lity of that valuable art, far from extinguiſhing 
the memory, he would have converted the opera- 
tion of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It 
is much more likely that his good ſenfe diſcovered 
to him the folly of ſuch magnificent pretenſions, 
and that he was deſirous of preſerving the reaſon 
and fortunes of his ſubjects from the miſchievous 
purſuit. It may be remarked, that theſe ancicat , 3 
books, fo liberally aſcribed to Pythagoras, to So- and he" 
lomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of grels of 
more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive t art. 
either to the uſe or to the abuſe of chymiſtry. In 
that immenſe regiſter, where Pliny has depoſited 
the diſcoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 


Vol. II 1 8 kind 
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(⸗48) See 3 de Bell. Perſic. I. i. c. 19. 
(49) He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of 
Alexandria, at two millions of nedimni; about four hundred thou- 
ſand quarters, Chron. Paſchal, p. 276. Procop, Hiſt. Arcan. 
C. 26, 


(50) John Antioch, in 2 Valeſian, v. 234 Suidas i in Di- 
ocletian. 
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kind, there is not the leaſt mention of the tranſ- 


mutation of metals; and the perſecution of Dio- 
cletian is the firſt authentic event in the hiſtory of 


alchymy. The conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabs 


diffuſed that vain ſcience over the globe. Conge- 


nial to the avarice of the human heart, it was ſtu- 


died in China as in Europe, with equal eagerneſs, 
and with equal ſucceſs. The darkneſs of the mid- 


dle ages enſured a favourable reception to every 


tale of wonder, and the revival of learning gave 
new vigour to hope, and ſuggeſted more ſpecious 
arts of deception. Philoſophy, with the aid of 
experience, has at length baniſhed the ſtudy of 


The Per- 


ban war. 


alchymy; and the preſent age, however deſirous 


of riches, is content to ſeek them by the humbler 


means of commerce and induſtry (31). 


The reduction of Egypt was Dead fol- 
lowed by the Perſian war. It was reſerved for the 


reign of Diocletian to vanquiſh that powerful na- 
tion, and to extort a confeſlion from the ſucceſſors 


Tiriclates 
the Arme- 
LE! aun « 


of Artaxerxcs, of the ſuperior majeſty of the Ro- 
man empire. 


We have obſerved, under the reign of Valerian, 
that Armenia was ſubdued by the perfidy and the 
arms of the Perſians, and that after the aſſaſſina- 


tion of Choſroes, his fon Tiridates, the infant 


heir of the monarchy, was ſaved by the fidelity 
of his friends, and educated under the protection of 
the emperors. Tiridates derived from his exile 


ſuch advantages as he could never have obtained 


on the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of 


adverſity, of mankind, and of the Roman diſci- 


pline. He ſignailzed his youth by deeds of va- 
lour, and diſplay ed a matchleſs dexterity, as well 
58 ſtrength, in every martial excerciſe, and even in 

the 


(51) See a ſhort hiſtory and confutation of Alchymy, in the 


works of that philoſophical compiler, La Mothe le Vaye, tom. 1. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
the leſs honourable conteſts of the Olympian 
games (52). Thoſe qualities were more nobly ex- 


erted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius (52). 
That officer, in the ſedition which occaſioned the A. D. 282. 


death of Probus, was expoſed to the moſt immi- 
nent danger, and the enraged ſoldiers were forcing 
their way into his tent, when they were checked 
by the ſingle arm of che Armenian prince. The 


gratitude of Tiridates contributed ſoon afterwards 


to his reſtoration, Licinius was in every ſtation | 


the friend and companion of Galerius, and the 
merit of Galerius, long before he was raiſed to 


the dignity of Cæſar, had been known and 


eſteemed by Dioclctian. In the third year of that 
_ emperor's reign, Tiridates was inveſted with the 
kingdom of Armenia, The juſtice of the mea- 
fure was not leſs evident than its expediency. It 
was time to reſcue from the uſurpation of the Per- 
ſian monarch an important territory, which, ſince 
the reign of Nero, had been always granted under 
the protection of the empire to a younger branch 


of the houſe of Arſaces (54), 


When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of AD. 286. 
Armenia, he was received with an unfeigned His refto-. 
tranſport of joy and loyalty. During twenty ſix the throne 
years, the country had experienced the real and * 2 


imaginary hardſhips of a foreign yoke. The Per- 


ſian monarchs had adorned their new conqueſt 


EL 1 with 


(52) See the education and ſtrength of Tiridates in the Armeni. 
an hiſtory of Moſes of Chorene, 1. 11. c. 76. He could ſeize two 


wild bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hands. 


(53) If we give credit to the younger Victor, who ſuppoſes that, 


in the year 323; Licinius was only ſixty years of age, he could 


ſcarcely be the ſame perſon, as the patron of Tiridates ; 3 but we 
know from much better authority (Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 1. x. c. 


8.) that Eieinius was at that time in the laſt period of old age : ſix- 
teen years before, he is repreſented with grey hairs, and as the con- 
temporary of Galerius. See Lactant. c. zz. Licinius was proba- 

| bly born about the year 2 50. 


(54) See the ſixty- -lecond and e dire books of Dion 


Caſſius, 


Statcof the 


andnobles. 
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with magnificent buildings ; but thoſe monuments 
were raited at the expence of the people, and ab- 
horred as badges of flavery. The apprehenſion 
ok a revolt had inſpired the moſt rigorous precau- 
tions: oppreſſion had been aggravated by inſult, 
and the conſciouſneſs of the public hatred had 
been productive of every meaſure that could ren- 
der it ſtill more implacable. We have already re- 
marked the intolerant ſpirit of the Magian reli- 
gion. The ſtatues of the deified kings of Arme- 
nia, and the ſacred images of the ſun and moon, 
were broke in pieces by the zeal of the conqueror 
and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and 
Preſerved upon an altar erected on the ſummit of 
mount Bagavan (55). It was natural, that a peo- 
ple exaſperated by ſo many injuries, ſhould arm 
with zeal in the cauſe of their independence, their 
religion, and their hereditary ſovereign. The tor- 
rent bore down every obſtacle, and the Perſian 
garriſon retreated before its fury.” The nobles of 
Armenia flew to the ſtandard of Tiridates, all al- 
leging their paſt merit, offering their future ſer- 
vice, and ſoliciting from the new king thoſe ho- 
nours and rewards from which they had been ex- 
cluded with diſdain under the foreign govern- 
ment (56.) The command of the army was be- 
ſtowed on Artavaſdes, whoſe father had ſaved the 
infancy of Tiridates, and whoſe family had been 
12facred for that generous action. The brother 
of Artavaſdes obtained the government ok a pro- 


V ince. 


(55) Moſes of Chorene, Hiſt. Armen. 1. it. c. 74. The ſta- 
us had been erected by Valarlaces, who reigned in Armenia about 
x 39 years before Chriſt; was the firſt king of the family of Arſaces 
(lee Moſes Hiſt. Armen. I. ii. 2, 3.) The deification of the Ar- 
ſacides is mentioned by Juſtin (xli. 5. ) and by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xxiii. 6.) | 
(56) The Ar menian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moſes 
mentions many families which were diſtinguiſhed under the reign of 
Valarlaces (I. ii. 2.) and which ſtill ſubliked in his own time, 


about the middle of the fifth century. See the Preface of his 
Editors. | 
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vince. One of the firſt military dignities was 
conferred on the Satrap Otas, a man | of ſingular 
temperance and fortitude, who preſented to the 
king his ſiſter (57) and a conſiderable treaſure, 
both of which, in a ſ:queſtcred fortreſs, Otas had 
preſerved from violation. Among the Armenian story of 
nobles appeared an ally, whole fortunes are too re- Mango. 
markable to paſs unnoticed. His name was 
Mamgo, his origin was Scythian, and the horde 
which acknowledged his authority, had encamped 
a very few years before on the farts of the Chi- 
neſe empire (58), which at that time extended as 
far as the neighbourhood of Sogdiana (39). Hav- 
ing incurred the diſpleaſure of His maſter, Mamgo, 
with his followers, retired to the banks of the 
Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. 
The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alledged the rights of ſovereignty. The Perſian 
monarch pleaded the laws of hoſpitality, and with 
ſome difficulty avoided a war, by the promiſe that 
he would baniſh Mamgo to the uttermoſt parts of 
the Weſt; a puniſhment, as he deſcribed it, not 
leſs dreadful than death itſelf. Armenia was cho- 
ſen for the place of exile, and a large diſtrict was 
| aſſigned to the Scythian horde, on which they 
— feed their flocks and herds, and remove 
their 
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(57 She was named Choſroiduchta, and had not the os patuium 
like other women. (Hitt. Armen. l. ll, c. 79.) 1 do not under- 
ſtand the expreſſion, 

(̃ 8) In the Armenian hiſtory (J. ii. 78.) as well as in 7 Geo- | 
graphy (p. 367.) China is called Zenia, or Zenaſtan, It is cha- 
racteriſed by the production of ſilk, by the opulence ot the natives, 
and by their love of peace, above all the other nations of the earth, 

(59) Vou-ti, the firſt emperor of the ſeventh dynaſty, who then 

| reigned i in China, had political tranſactions with Fergana, a pro- 
vince of Sogdiana, and is ſaid to have received a Roman embaily, 

_ (Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 38.) In thoſe ages the Chineie 
kept a garriſon at Kaſhgar, and one of their generals, about the 
time of Trajan, marched as far as the Caſpian fea, With regard 

to the intercourſe between China and the Weſtern countries, a curt- 

ous memoir of M. de Guignes may be conſulted in the Academe 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxxli. p. 355. 
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their encampment from one place to another ac- 


cording to the different ſeaſons of the year. 


They were employed to repel the invaſion of Ti- 


ridates ; but their leader, after weighing the obli- 
gations and injuries which he had received from 


the Perſian monarch, reſolved to abandon his 
party. The Armenian prince, who was well ac-_ 
quainted with the merit as well as power of 
Mamgo, treated him with diſtinguiſhed reſpect ; 


and by admitting him into his confidence, acquired 
a brave and faithful ſervant, who contributed very 

eeekffectually to his reſtoration (60). 
The Perſi- 
Armenia. terprizing valour of Tiridates. He not only ex- 
pelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 


proſecution of his revenge he carried his arms, or 


at leaſt his incurſions, into the heart of Aſſyria. 


The hiſtorian, who has preſerved the name of Ti- 
ridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of 
national enthuſiaſm, his perſonal proweſs ; and, in 


the true ſpirit of eaſtern romance, deſcribes the 
giants and the elephants that fell beneath his in- 


vincible arm. It is from other information that 


we diſcover the diſtracted ſtate of the Perſian mo- 


narchy, to which the king of Armenia was in- 


debted for ſome part of his advantages. The 
throne was diſputed by the ambition of contend- 
ing brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting with- 


out ſucceſs the ſtrength of his own party, had re- 
courſe to the dangerous aſſiſtance of the barbarians 


who inhabited the banks of the Caſpian Sea (61). 
JJ 8 


(60) See Hiſt. Armen. I. ii. e. 81. . 
(61) lpſos Perſas ipſumque Regem aſcitis Sacis, et Ruffis, et 


Gellis, petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. Vet. iii. 1. The Sacæ 


Were a nation of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the 


ſources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inhabi- 
tants of Ohilan along the Caſpian ſea, and who ſo long, under the 

name of Dilemites, infeſted the Perſian Monarchy, See d' Herbe- 
lot Bibliotheque Orientale. 5 5 


For a while, fortune appeared to favour the en- 
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The civil war was, however, ſoon terminated, either 
by a victory or by a reconciliation ; and Narſes, 
C who was univerſally acknowledged as king of Per- 
4 ſta, directed his whole force againſt the foreign 
: enemy. The conteſt then became too unequal 
: nor was the valour of the hero able to withſtand the 
power of the monarch. Tiridates, a ſecond time 
_ expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more 
took refuge in the court of the emperors. Narſes 
ſoon re-eſtabliſhed his authority in the revolted pro- 
vince; and, loudly complaining of the protection 
afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aſ- 
pired to the conqueſt of the Eaſt (e2). 
Neither prudence nor honour could permit the War be- 
emperors to deſert the cauſe of the Armenian king, the wag 
and it was reſolved to exert the force of the empire aha = 
in the Perſian war. Diocletian, with the calm dig- Romans, 
nity which he uniformly affected. fixed his own K. P. 290 
ſtation in the city of Antioch, from whence he pre- 
pared and directed the military operations (63). 
The conduct of the legions was intruſted to the in- 
trepid valour of Galerius, who, for that important 
purpoſe, was removed from the banks of ihe Da- 
nube to thoſe of the Euphrates, The armies ſoon pefeat of 
encountered each other in the plains of Meſopota- Galerius. 
mia; and two battles were fought with various and 
doubtful ſucceſs: but the third engagement was of 
a more deciſive nature; and the Roman army re- 
ceived a total overthrow, which is attributed to the 
raſhneſs of Galerius, who, with an inconſiderable 


body 


(62) Moſes of Chorene takes no notice of this ſecond routen, 
which I have been obliged to collect from a paſſage of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (I. xxiii. 5.). Lactantius ſpeaks of the ambition of 

Narſes: Concitatus domeſticis exemplis avi ſui Saporis ad occu- 
ce pandum orientem magnis copiis inhiabat. De Mort. Perſecut, 
Ca 

(63) We may readily believe that 3 ales ibes to coward:ce 
the condu& of Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, ſays, that he 
remained with all the forces of the empire; a very hy perbolical 
expreſſion, 
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the oppolite bank (67 ). With regard to the Ro- 
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body of troops, attacked the innumerable hoſt of 


the Perſians (64). But the conſideration of the 


country that was the ſcene of action, may ſuggeſt 
another reaſon for his defeat. The ſame ground, 
on which Galerius was vanquiſhed, had been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Craſſus, and the 
laughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more 
than ſixty miles, which extended from the hills of 


Carre to the Euphrates; a ſmooth and barren ſur- 


face of ſandy deſert, without a hillock, without a 
tree, and without a ſpring of freſh water (6;.) The 


Ready infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat 


and thirſt, could neither hope for victory, if they 

preſerved their ranks, nor break their ranks without 
_ expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent danger. 
In this ſituation, they were gradually encompaſſed 


by the ſuperior numbers, haraſſed by the rapid evo- 


lations, and deſtroyed by the arrows, of the barbari- 


an cavalry. The king of Armenia had ſignalized 


his valour in the battle, and acquired perſonal glory 
by the public misfortune. He was purſued as far as 
the Euphrates ; his horſe was wounded, and it ap- 
peared impoſlible for him to eſcape the victorious 
enemy. In this extremity, Tiridates embraced the 
only refuge which he ſaw before him: he diſ- 
mounted and plunged into the ſtream. His armour 
was heavy, the river very deep, and in thoſe parts 
at leaſt half a mile in breadth (66); yet ſuch was 


his ſtrength and dexterity, that he ache? in ſafet 


(64) Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Feſtus, «as two Victors, | 


and Oroſius, all relate the laſt and great battle; but Oroſius is the 
oo one who ſpeaks of the two former. 


65) The nature of the country is finely deſcribed by Plutarch, 


8 — life of Craſſus, and by Xenophon, in the firſt book of the | 


| 45 nabaſis. 


(66) See Foſter's Diſſertation, in the ſecond volume of the tranſ- 
lation of the Anabaſis, by Spelman ; which I will venture to recom- 
mend as one of the beſt verſions extant. 

(67) Hiſt. Armen. I. ii. c. 76, I have transferred this exploit 
of T iridates from an Imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius, 
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man general, we are ignorant of the circumſtancas 
of his eſcape; but when he returned to Antioch, 1365 als 
Diocletian received hi um, not with the tend=rneis of N 
a friend and colleague, but with the indignation of 
an offended ſovereign. The haughticſt of me 

clothed in his purple, but humbled by the ſenſe of 

his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow the 
_ emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to ex- 

hibit, before the whole court, tlie ſpectacle of his 
diſgrace (08). 
As ſoon as Diocletian had indulged his private Second = 

_ reſentment, and afferted the majeſty of ſupreme e . 
power, he yielded to the ſubmitiive entreaties of the us. 
Cæ ar, and permitted him to retrieve his on honour . "yes 
as well as that of the Roman arms. In the room of 
the unwarlike troops of Aſia, which hid moſt pro- 

bably ſerved in the firſt expedition, a iecond army 

was drawn from the veterans and new levies of 
the Illyrian frontier, and a conſiderable body of 

Gothic auxiliaries were wy into the imperial pay 
(69). At the head of a choſe army of twenty-five 
thouſand men, Galerius Se paſſed the Eu- 
phrates; but, inſtead of expoling his legions in the 

open plains of Meſopotamia, he advanced through 

the mountains of Armenia, where he found the 
inhabitants devoted to his cauſe, and the country 
as favourable to the operations of infantry as it was 
inconvenient for the motions of cavalry (0). Ad- Ws vi tory 
verſity had confirmed the Roman diſcipline, whilft 
the barbarians, elated by ſucceis, were become 
ſo negligent and remiſs, that, in the moment when 

they leaſt expected it, they were ſurpriſed by the 
active conduct of Galerius who attended only by 


two 


(68) 3 Marcellin; . xiv. The mile, in the Lande of 
Eutropius (ix. 24.), of Feſtus (c. 25.), and of Oroſius (vii. 25.05 
eaſily increaſed to ſeveral miles. 

(69) Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de rebus Geticis, c. 21. 

80 Aurelius Victor ſays, “Per Armeniam in hoſtes contendit, 
% quęæ ferme ſola, ſeu facilior vincendi via eft.” He followed the 
conduct of Tr ajan, and the idea of Julius Cæſar. 
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two horſemen, had, with his own eyes, ſecretly 
examined the ſtate and poſition of their camp. 
A ſurpriſe, eſpecially in the night-time, was for 
the moſt part fatal to a Perſian army. Their hor- 
*« ſ:s were tied, and generally ſhackled, to prevent 


4 their running away; and, if an alarm happened a 


« Perſian had his houſing to fix, his horſe to bridle, 


and his corſlet to put on, before he could mount” 


(71). On this occaſion, the impetuous attack of 


Calerius ſpread diſorder and diſmay over the camp 


of the barbarians. A ſlight reſiſtance was followed 


by a dreadful carnage, and, in the general confu- 
ſion, the wounded monarch (for Narſes command- 


ed his armies in perſon) fled towards the deſerts 


and ES 
viour to 


his royal 


captives. 


of Media. His ſumptuous tents, and thoſe of his 
Satraps, afforded an immenſe booty to the con- 
queror; and an incident is mentioned, which 


proves the ruſtic but martial ignorance of the le- 


gions in the elegant ſuperfluities of life. A bag 


of ſhining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the 
hands of a private ſoldier ; he carefully preſerved the 


bag, but he threw away its contents, judging, that, 


whatever was of no uſe, could not poſſibly be of 


any value (42). The principal loſs of Narſes was 
of a much more affecting nature. Several of his 


wives, his ſiſters, and children, who had attended 


the army, were made captives in the defeat. But, 


though the character of Galerius had in general ve- 


ry little affinity with that of Alexander, he imi- 


tated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 


of the Macedonian towards the family of Da- 
rius. The wives and children of Narſes were 
protected. from violence and rapine, conveyed 


to a Pace of ſafety: treated with every mark 


of 


(71) Xenophon' s Anabaſis, I. iii. For that at reaſon, the Perſian 
cavalry encamped fixty ſtadia from the enem 


(72) The ſtory is told by tha: I. xxli. « Inſtead of ſaccur 
ſome read ſcutum. 
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of reſpe& and tenderneſs that was due, from a 
generous enemy, to their age, their ſex, and their 
royal dignity (73). 

While the Eaſt anxiouſly expected the deciſion Negociati- 
of this great conteſt, the emperor Diocletian, peace. 
having aſlembled in Syria a ſtrong army of obferva- 
tion, diſplayed from a diſtance the reſources of 
the Roman power, and reſerved himſelf for any 
future emergency of the war. On the intelli- 
gence of the victory, he condeſcended to ad: ance 
towards the frontier, with a view of moderating, 
by bis preſence and count ſels, the pride of 
Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes, 
at Niſibis, was accompanied with every expreſ- 
fon of reſpect on one fide, and of eſteem on 
the other. It was in that city that they ſoon 
afterwards gave audience to the ambaiiadors of 
the gicat king (74). The power, or at leaft the 
ſpirit, of Narſes, had been broken by lis laſt defeat ; 
and he conſidered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could ſtop the progreſs of the Roman 
arms. He diſpatched Apharban, a ſervant who 
poſſeſſed his favour and confidence, with a com- 
miſſion to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the Conqueror ſhould impoſe. 
Apharban opened the contcence by expreſſing Speech of 
his maſter's gratitude for the generous treat- ME ag 
ment of his family, and by foliciing the liberty dor. * 
of thoie illuſtrious captives. He celebrated the 
valour of Galerius without degrading the reputa- 
tion of Narſes, and thought it no diſhonour -to 


confels 


(73) The Perſians confelſed the Roman e in als as 

| well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. But this reſpe& and gratitude of 
enemies is very ſeldom to be found in their own accounts. 

(74) The account of the negociation is taken from the fragments 
of Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, publiſhed in 
the Byzantine Collection. Peter lived under Juſtinian; but it is 

very evident, by the nature of h's materials, that they are drawn 

| fr om the moſt authentic and reſpectable writers. 
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confeſs the ſuperiority of the victorious Cæſar, 


over a monarch who had ſurpaſſed in glory all the 


princes of his race. Notwithſtanding the juſtice 
of the Perſian cauſe, he was empowered to ſubmit 
the preſent differences to the deciſion of the empe- 
rors themſelves; convinced as he was, that, in the 
midſt of proſperity, they would not be unmindful 
of the viciſſitudes of fortune. Apharban con- 


cluded his diſcourſe in the ſtyle of eaſtern allegory, 
by obſerving, that the Roman and Perſian monar- 

chies were the two eyes of the world, which would 
remain imperfect and mutilated, if either of them 


Galerius. 


cc 


5 fſhould be put out. 
Anſwer of 


It well becomes the Perſians,“ replied Gale- 
rius, with a tranſport of fury, which ſeemed to 
convulſe his whole frame, © it well becomes 
„ the Perſians to expatiate on the viciſſitudes 
of fortune, and calmly to read us lectures on 
* the virtues of moderation. Let them remem- 
ber their own moderation towards the unhappy 


„Valerian. They vanquiſhed him by fraud, 


T 
"26 


they treated him with indignity. They de- 


CC 


expoſed his body to perpetual ignominy.” 


Softening, however, his tone, Galerius inſinuated 
to the ambaſſador, that it had never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a proftrate 


that Narſes would foon be informed on what 


Moderati- 
on of Dio- 
cletian. 


enemy; and that, on this occaſion, they ſhould 
conſalt their own dignity rather than the Perſian 
merit. He diſmiſſed Apharban with a hope, 


conditions he might obtain, from the clemency 


of the emperors, a laſting peace, and the reſto- 
ration of his wives and children. In this confer- 


ence we may diſcover the fierce paſſions of Galerius, 
as well as his deference to the ſuperior wiſdom 
and authority of Diocletian. The ambition of 


the former graſped at the conqueſt of the Eaſt, and 


had 


“ tained him till the laſt moment of his life in 
« ſhamefu] captivity, and, after his death, they 
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| had propoſed to reduce Perſia into the ſtate of a 
province. The prudence of the latter, who ad- 
| hered to the moderate policy of Auguſtus and the 


| Antonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of 
terminating a ſucceſsful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace (7 5). „ 
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In purſuance of their promiſe, the emperors ſoon Concluſion 


_ afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one of their 


ſecretaries, to acquaint the Perſian court with their 
final reſolution. As the miniſter of peace, he was 
received with every mark of politeneſs and friend- 


ſhip ; but, under the pretence of allowing him the 
neceſſary repole after fo long a journey, the audience 
of Probus was deferred from day to day; and 


he attended the ſlow motions of the king, till at 


length he was admitted to his preſence, near the 
river Aſprudus, in Media. The ſecret motive of 
| Narſes, in this delay, had been to collect ſuch a. 
military force as might enable him, though ſin- 
cerely deſirous of peace, to negociate with the great- 


er weight and dignity. Three perſons only alliſted 


at this important conference; the miniſter Aphar- 
ban, the prefect of the guards, and an officer 
who had commanded on the Armenian frontier 


(76) The firſt condition, propoſed by the am- 


baſlador, is not at preſent of a very intelligible na- 


ture; that the city of Niſibis might be eſtabliſhed 
for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we ſhould 
formerly have termed it, for the ſtaple of trade be- 


tween the two empires. There is no difficul- 


ty in conceiving the intention of the Roman 
princes, . to improve their revenue by ſome re- 


Akxaints 


(75) Adeo Victor (ſays Aurelius) ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu om- | 


nia gerebantur, abnuiſlet, Romani faſces in provinciam novam fer- 
rentur. Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior quæſita- | 
(76) He had been governorof Sumium. (Pet. Patricus in Excerpt, 

Legat. p. 30.) This province ſeems to be mentioned by Moles of 

Chorene, (Geograph. p. 360.) and lay to the Eaſt of Mount Ararat. 


\ 
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ſtraints upon commerce; but as Niſibis was ſitua- 
ted within their own. dominions, and as they were 


maſters both of the imports and exports, it ſhould 


ſeem, that ſuch reſtraints were the objects of an 


internal law rather than of a foreign treaty. To 
render them more effectual, ſome ſtipulations were 


probably required on the ide of the king of Per- 


fra, which appeared fo very repugnant either to his 


intereſt or to his dignity, that Narſes could not be 
perſuaded to ſubſcribe them. As this was the on- 


Iy article to which he refuſed his conſent, it was 


no longer inſiſted on; and the emperors either ſuf- 


tered the trade to e in its natural channels, or 


contented themſelves with ſuch reſtrictions, as it 


depended on their own authority to eſtabliſh. 


and arti- 
cles of the 


The Abo- 
ras fixed as 
the limit 
between 
the em- 
Pires. 


As ſoon as this difficulty was removed, a ſo- 
lemn peace was concluded and ratified between 


the two nations. The conditions of a treaty ſo 
glorious to the empire, and ſo neceſſary to Perſia, 


may deſerve a more peculiar attention, as the hiſ- 


tory of Rome preſents very few tranſactions of a 


{i1mitar nature; moſt of her wars, having either 


blen terminated by abſolute conqueſt, or waged 


againſt barbarians ignorant of the uſe of letters. 


I. The Aboras, or as it is called by Xenophon, 


the Araxes, was fixed as the boundary between the 


two monarchies (757). That river which roſe near 
the Tigris, was increaſed a few miles below Niſi- 


bis, by the little ſtream of the Mygdonus, paſſed 


under the walls of Singara, and fell into the Eu- 


phrates at Circeſium, a frontier town, which, by 
the care of Diocletian, was very firongly forti-. 


fied 0 2 Me ſopotamia, the 9 of ſo many 


Wars, 


(77) By an error of the 8 ptolemy, the eden of Sin- 
gara is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have 


produced the miſtake of Peter, in aſſigning the later river for the 
doundary, inſtead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier 
. traverſed, but never followed, the courſe of the Tigris, 


(78) Procopius ds Zdificlis, I, ll. ©. 6s 
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wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Perſians, 
by this treaty, renounced all pretenſions to that 
great province. II. They relinquiſhed to the Ro- Ceſſion of 
| mans five provinces beyond the Tigris (79). five pro- 
Their fituation formed a very uſeful barrier, an ance peg 
their natural ſtrength was ſoon improved by art Tigris, 
and military ſkill. Four of theſe to the north of 
the river, were diſtricts of obſcure fame and in- 
_ conſiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arza- 
nene, and Moxoene: but on the eaſt of the Ti- 
gris, the empire acquired the large and mountain- 
ous territory of Carduene, the ancient ſeat of the 
Carduchians, who preſerved for many ages their 
manly freedom i in the heart of the deſpotic monar- 
chies of Aſia. The ten thouſand Greeks tra- 
verſed their country, after a painful march, or ra- 
ther engagement of ſeven days; and it is confeſſed 
by their leader, in his incomparable relation of 
the retreat, that they ſuffered more from the ar- 
rows of the Carduchians, than from the power of 
the great king (80). Their poſterity, the Curds, 
with very little alteration either of name or man- 
ners, acknowledge the nominal ſovereignty of the 
Turkiſh ſultan. III. It is almoſt needleſs to ob- Armenia. 
ſerve, that Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, 
was reſtored to the throne of his fathers, and that 
the rights of the imperial ſupremacy were fully aſ- 
ſerted and ſecured. The limits of Armenia were 


extended 


6755 T kno of the provinces, Zabdicene, Artanend, and Cardu- 
ene, are allowed on all ſides. But inſtead of the other two, Peter 
(in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) inſerts Rehimene and Sophene. I have 
preferred Ammianus, (1. xxv. 7.) becauſe it might be proved, that 
Sophene was never in the hand of the Perſians, either before the 
reign of Diocletian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct 
maps, like thoſe of M. Danville, almoſt all the moderns, with 
Tillemont and Valeſius at their head, have imagined, that it was 
in reſpect to Perſia, and not to Rome, that the five provinces were 
ſituate beyond the Tigris. 
(880) Xenophon's Anabaſis, I. iv. Their bows were three cubits 
in length, their arrows two; they rolled down ſtones that were each 
a waggon load, The Greeks found a great many villages in that 
rude country. 
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extended as far as the fortreſs of Sintha in Media, 


and this increaſe of dominion was not fo much an 
act of liberality as of juſtice. Of the provinces 


already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four 


firſt had been diſmembered by the Parthians, from 


the crown of Armenia (81); and when the Ro- 


mans acquired the poſſeſſion of them, they ſtipu- 
lated, at the expence of the uſurpers, an ample 
compenſation, w which inveſted their ally wich the 


extenſive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its | 
principal city, in the ſame ſituation perhaps as the 


modern Tauris, was frequently honoured with the 
reſidence of Tiridates, and as it ſometimes bore 


the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build- 
ings and fortification, the ſplendid capital of the 


Medes (82). IV. The country of Iberia was bar- 


ren, its inhabitants rude and ſavage. But the 


were accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and they ſe- 
parated from the empire barbarians much fiercer | 


and more formidable than themſelves. The nar- 


row defiles of Mount Caucaſus were in their 


hands, and it was in their choice, either to admit 
or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, 


whenever a rapacious ſpirit urged them to pene- 
trate into the richer climates of the South (82). 


The nomination of the kings of Iberia, which 


was reſigned by the Perſian monarch to the em- 
perors, contributed to the ſtrength and ſecurity of 
the Roman power in Aſia (84), The Eaſt en- 


Jjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty years; 


and 


(27 According to Luiropine (vi. 9. as 72 text is repreſented by | 


the beſt MSS.) the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The 


names and ſituation of the other three may be faintly traced. 
(82) Compare Herodotus, I. i. c. 97. with Moſes Choronenſ. 


Hitt. Armen. I. 11, c. 84. and the map of Armenia 1s given by his 


editors. 


(83) Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caſpia via "JANINE in Ame 


nios raptim effandunt. Tacit. Annal. vi. 34+ See Strabon. Geo. 
graph. I. xi. p. 764. 


(84) Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Tas, p. 30. 0 is the only writer 
who mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
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and the treaty between the rival monarchies was 
ſtrictly obſerved, till the death of Tiridates; when 
a new generation, animated with different views 
and different paſſions, ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment of the world; and the grandſon of Narſes 
undertook a long and memorable war againſt the 
princes of the houſe of Conſtantine. _ 
The arduous work of reſcuing the ditretſed ... Cn 
riump 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now been of Diocle- 
completely atchieved by a ſucceſſion of Illyrian tian and 
peaſants. As ſoon as Diocletian entered into the e 
twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated that me- Nov. 20. 
morable ra, as well as the ſucceſs of his arms, 
by the pomp of a Roman triumph (85). Maxi- 
mian, the equal partner of his power, was his 
only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Cefars had fought and conquered, but the 
merit of their exploits was aſcribed, according to : 
- the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auſpicious | = 
influence of their fathers and emperors (86). 
be triumph of Diocletian and Maximian was 


r 
t leſs magnificent perhaps than thoſe of Aurelian 
„and Probus, but it was dignified by ſeveral cir- 
I cumſtances of ſuperior fame and good fortune. 
 þ Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
1 þ the Nile, furniſhed their reſpective trophies; but 
- FF the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornament was of a more 
f | lingular nature, a Perhan victory followed by 
an important conqueſt. The repreientations of 
| rivers, mountains, and provinces, were carried 
3-3 before the imperial car. The images of the cap- 
| tive wives, fiſters, and children of the great King, 
y | afforded a new and grateful ſpectacle to the vanity 
e = - Vol BH. K 7 5 OE 
l. 


| (85) Euſebius in chen Pagi ad annum, Till the diſcovery. 
. of rh treatiſe de Mortibus Per facutorunn.” it was not certain that 
Rs the triumph and the Vicennalia were celebrated at the ſame time. 
6) At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius ſeems to have kept 
Si is ſtation on the Danube. Sce Faun de M. P. c. 28. 
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of the people (87). In the eyes of poſterity this 
triumph is remarkable, by a diinction of a leſs 
honourable kind. It was the laſt hat Rome ever 


| beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 


ceaſed to vanquiſh, and Rome cealed to be the ca- 

Piel of the eme 
The ſpot on which Rome was founded, had 
been conlecrated by ancient ceremonies and ima- 


| ors from ginary miracles. The preſence of ſome god, or 


| Rome. 


the memory of ſome hero, ſcemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promiſed to the Capitol (88). 
The native Romans felt and confeſſed the power 
of this agreeable illuſion. It was derived from 
their anceftors, had grown up with their earlieſt 
habits of life, and was protected in ſome meaſure, 
by the opinion of political utility. The form 
and the teat of government were intimately 


blended together, nor was it eſteemed poſſible to 


tranſport the one without deſtroying the other (89). 


But the fovereignty of the capital was gradually 
annihilated in the extent of conqueſt ; the provin- 


ces roſe to the ſame level, and the vanquiſhed na- 
tions acquired the name and privileges, without 
imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. Dur- 
ing a long period, however, the remains of the 


ancient conſtitution, and the influence of cuſtom, 


city of Veii. | | þ F 
(89) Julius Cæſar was reproached with the intention of removing | 


preſerved the dignity of Rome. The emperors, 
though perhaps of African or Illyrian extraction, 
— 5 reſpected 


(37) Eutropius (ix. 27.) mentions them as a part of the triumph. 
As the per/ons had been reſtored to the Narles, nothing more than 


their zzzages could be exhibited, 


(88) Livy gives us a ſpeech of Camillus on that ſubje& (v. 51— 
55.) tull of eloquence and ſenſibility, in oppotition to a deſign of 
removing the ſeat of government from Rome to the neighbouring 


the der to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Cæſar, c. 79, 


According to the ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Dacier, the 


third ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Au- 
guſtus from the execution of a ſimilar deſign. | 
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reſpected their adopted country, as the feat of 
their power, and the center of their extenſive do- 
minions. The emergency of war very frequently 
required their prefence on the frontiers; but Dio- 
cletian and Maximian were the firſt Roman prin- 
ces who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary 
reſidence in the provinces; and their conduct, 
however it might be ſuggeſted by private motives, 
was juſtified by very ſpecious conſiderations of po- 
icy. The court of the emperor of the Weſt The: reg. 
was, for the moſt part, eſtabliſhed at Milan, dence at 
- whole ſituation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared Milan. 
far more convenient than that of Rome, for the 
important purpoſe of watching the motions of 
the barbarians of Germany Milan ſoon aſſumed 
the ſpiendour of an imperial city. The houſes 
are deſcribed as numerous and well built; the 
manners of the people as pohſhed and liberal. A 
circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which 
bore the name of their founder Maximian; por- 
ticos adorned with ſtatues, and a double circum- 
ference of walls, contributed to the beauty of the 
new capital; nor did it ſeem oppreſſed even by 
the proximity of Rome (go). To rival the ma- and Nico- 
jeſty of Rome was the ambition likewiſe of Di- media. 
ocletian, who employed his leiſure, and the wealth 


(90) Sce Aurelius Victor, who likewiſe mentions the buildings 
erefted by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Mooriſh 
war, We ſhall inſert ſome verſes of Auſonius de Clar. urb. v. 


Et Medi::Jani mira omnia: copia rerum: 
Innumeræ cultæque domus; fecunda virorum 
Ingenia, et mores læti, tum duplice muro | 
Amplificata loci ſpecies ; populique voluptas _ 
Circus; et incluſi moles cuneata Theatri _ 
Tewpla, Palatinæque arces, opulenſque Moneta, 
Et regio Herculei celebris ſub honote lavacri. 
Cunctaqut marmoreis ornata Periſtyla ſignis; 
Meeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, _ 
Omnia quæ magnis operum velut æmula formis 
Exce lunt: nec junRe premit vicinia Romæ. 
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of the Eaſt, in the embelliſhment of Nicomedia, 
a City placed on the verge of Europe and Aſia, 


almoſt at an equal diſtance between ihe Danube 


and the Euphrates. By the taſte of the monarch, 
and at the expence of the people, Nicomedia 
acquired, in the ſpace of a few years, a degree 


of magnificence which might appear to have 
required the labour of ages, "and became inferior 


only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in ex- 


tent or populouſneſs (91). The life of Diocle- 


tian and Maximian was a life of action, and a 


conſiderable portion of it was ſpent in camps, 


or in their long and frequent marches; but when- 
ever the public buſineſs allowed them any relaxa- 


tion, they ſcem to have retired with pleaſure to 
their ſavourite reſidences of Nicomedia and Mi- 


lan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 


reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex- 


tremely doubtful Whether he ever viſited the anci- 


ent capital of the empire. Even on that memo- 


Debule- 
mint of 
_ Rome and 
of the ſe- 
nate, 


rable occation his ſtay did not exceed two months, 
Diſguſted with the licentious familiarity of the 
people, he quitted Rome with precipitation thir- 
teen days before it was expected that he ſhould 
have appeared in the ſenate, inveſted with the en- 
figns of the conſular dignity (92). 

The diſlike expreſſed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect of 


momentary caprice, but the reſult of the moſt 
artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a 


new ſyſtem of imperial government, which was 
_ afterwards completed by the family of Conſtan- 


tine, and as the image of the old conſtitution. 


was religiouſly preſerved i in the ſenate, he reſolved 


to 5 ab chat order of its imall remains of power 
and 


(91) Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. Libanius Orat. viii. p. 203. 

(92) Lactant. de M. P. c. 17, On a ſimilar occaſion Ammianus 
mentions the dicacilas plebis, as not very agreeable to an imperial 
ear. (See |. xvi. c. 10.) 
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and conſideration. We may recollect about eight 
years before the elevation of Diocletian, the tran- 
fient greatneſs, and the ambitious hopes, of the 


Roman ſenate. As long as that enthuſiaſm pre- 


vailed, many of the nobles imprudently diſplayed 


their peat in the cauſe of freedom; and after the 
ſucceſiors of Probus had n their coun- 
tenance from the republican party, the ſenators 


were unable to diiguiſe their impotent reſentment. 
As the ſovereign of Italy, Maximian was en- 
truſted with the care of extinguiſhing this trou- 


bleſome, rather than dangerous ſpirit, and the 


taſks was perfectly ſuited to his crucl temper. 
The moſt illuſtrious members of the ſenate, whom 
Diocletian always affected to eſteem, were 1n- 
volved, by his colleague, in the accuſation of 


imaginary plots; and the poſſeſſion of an elegant 


villa, or a well cultivated eſtate, was interpreted 


as a convincing evid-nce of guilt 9g). The 
camp of the Prætorians, which bad 5 long . 


preſſed, began to protect, the maj e ſty of Roms 
and as thoſe haughiy troops were conicious of the 
decline of their power, they were natura'ly dis- 


poſed to unite their ſtrength with the authority of 


the ſenate. By the prudent meaſures of Dioc letian, 
the numbers of the Prætorians were inſenſibly re- 
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duced, their privileges abolithed (94), and their New bo- 
place ſupplied by two faithful 9 of III vri- dies of 


cum, who, under the new titles of Jovians and 


guards, Jo- 
vians and 


Herculians, were appointed to i. the ſervice Herculians 


of the imperial guards (95). But the moſt fatal 


though 


(53) 1 Serie 8 of deſtroying fidtis criminati- 

onibus lumina ſenatus, (De M. P. c. 8.) Aurelius Victor ſpeaks 

very doubtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

(94) Truncatæ vires urbis, imminuto prætoriarum cohortium 

atque im armis yulgi numero. Aurelius victor, Lactantius attri— 
butes to Galerius the proſecution of the ſame plan, (c. 26,) 


(95) They were old corps ee! in Illyricum; and according 


to 
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and dexteriay. See Vegetius, i. 17. | 


(96) See the Theodoſian Code, I. vi. Tit. ii with Godefroy's 
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though ſecret wound, which the ſenate received 
from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian, 


was inflicted by the inevitable operation of 
their long abſence. As long as the emper- 


ors reſided at Rome, that aflembly might be 
oppreſſed, but it could ſcarcely be neglected. 
The ſucceſſors of Auguſtus exerciſed the pow- 
er of dictating whatever laws their wiſdom or 

caprice might ſuggeſt; but thoſe laws were 
ratified by the ſanction of the ſenate. The 


model of ancient freedom was preſerved in its 
deliberations and decrees; and wile princes, who 
reſpected the prejudices of the Roman people, 
were in ſome meaſure obliged to aſſume the lan- 


guage and behaviour ſuitable to the general and 


| firſt magiſtrate of the republic. In the armies and 


in the provinces, they diſplayed the dignity of 
monarchs; and when they fixed their reſidence 
at a diſtance from the capital, they for ever 


laid aſide the diſſimulation which Auguſtus had 8 


recommended to his ſucceſſors. In the exer- 


Ciſe of the legiſlative as Well as of the exe 


cutive power, the ſovereign adviſed with his 


miniſters, inſtead of con{uliing the great coun- 


cil of the nation. The name of the ſenate 
was mentioned with honour till the laſt period 
of the empire; the vanity of its members was 


ſtill flattered with honorary diſtinctions (96), 
but the aſſembly, which had fo long been the 
ſource, and ſo long the inſtrument of pow- 


Ex, 5 


to the ancient eſtabliſhment, they each conſiſted | of ſix thouſand 
men. They had acquired much reputation by the uſe of the plum- 


hbatæ, or darts loaded with lead. Each ſoldier carried five of theſe, 
which he darted from a conſiderable diſtance, with great ſtrength 


commentary, 
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er, was reſpectfully ſuffered to fink into obli- 


vion. The ſenate of Rome, loſing all connection 
with the imperial court and the actual conſtitu— 


tion, was left a venerable but uſeleſs monument 


of antiquity on the Capitoline hill, 

When the Roman princes had loſt ſight of 
the ſenate and of their ancient capital, they 
eaſily forgot the origin and nature of their 
legal power. The civil offices of conſul, of 


proconſul, . cenſor, and of tribune, by the 


union of which it had been formed, betrayed 
to the people its republican extraction. Thoſe 
modeſt titles were laid aſide (97); and if 
they ſtill diſtinguiſhed their bigh ſtation by 


the appellation of Emperor, or IUPERATOR, 
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Civil ma- 
74 acies 
laid aſide. 


that word was underſtood in a new and more 


| dignified ſenſe, and no longer denoted the ge- 
neral of the Roman armies, but the ſove- 
reign of the Roman world. The name of 
| Emperor, which was at firſt of a military 
nature, was aſſociated with another of a more 
ſervile kind. The epithet of Dominus, or 


Lord, in its primitive ſignification, was ex- 


| preſſive, not of the authority of a prince 
over his ſubjects, or of a commander over 
his ſoldiers, but of the deſpotic power of a 
maſter over his domeſtic ſlaves (98). View- 
ing it in that odious light, it had been reject- 


ed with abhorrence by the firſt Cæſars. Their 


I mperial 


dignity 


and titles. 


reſiſtance inſenſibly became more teeble, and the 


name 


6077 See the cath Uierracion in spanheim- 8 excellent ark De 


uſu Numiſmatum. From medals, inſcriptions, and hiſtorians, he 


examines every title ſeparately, and traces it from Auguſtus to the 
moment of its diſappearing. 
(98) Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3. 55, &c.) ſpeaks of Dominus with 


CxErration, as ſynonimous to Tyrant; and oppoſite to Prince, And 


the 
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name leſs odious; till at length the ſtyle of or 


Lord and Emperur was hot only beſtowed by flat- 


tery, but was regularly admitted into the Jaws 


and public monumenis. Such lofty epithets were 


ſufficient to elate and ſatisfy the moſt exceſſive 
vanity; and if the ſucceſſors of Diocletian ſtill 
declined the title of King, it ſeems to have been 


the effect not ſo much of their moderation as of 
their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was 


in uſe, (and it was the language of government 
throughout the empire) the 1mperial title, as it 


was peculiar to themſelves, conveyed a more re- 
ſpectable idea than the name of king, which 
they muſt have ſhared with an hundred barba- 
rian chieſtains ; or which, at the beſt, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
But the ſentiments of the Eaſt were very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the Weſt. From the earlieſt | 
period of hiſtory, the ſovereigns of Afia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of BasiLEUs, or King; and fince it was 
conſidered as the firſt diſtinction among men, 
it was ſoon employed by the ſervile provinci- 
als of the Eaſt in their humble addreſſes to 
the Roman throne (99). Even the attributes, 
or at leaſt the titles of the Divinity, were 
uſurped by Diocletian and Maximian, who tranſ- 
mitted them to a ſucceſſion of Chriſtian empe- 


rors (ico). Such extravagant compliments, how- 


ever 


| the ſame Pliny regularly gives that title (in the tenth 3 of his 


epiſtles) to his friend rather than maſter, the virtuous Trajan. This 


ſtrange expreſſion puzzles the commentators, who think, and the 
_ tranſlators, who can write. 


(99) Syneſius de Regno, Edit. petav. p. 15. 1 am indebted for 
this quotation to the Abbe de la Bleterie. 


| (100) See Vandale de Conſecratione, p. 534, &c. It was cuſtom- | 
ary for the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their au- 
2 Wen, ſacred majeſty, divine oracles, Sc. een to Tillemont, 


Gregor y 


— 
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ever, ſoon loſe their impiety by loſing their mean- 


ing; and when the ear is once accuſtomed to the 
found, they are heard wich indifference as vague 
though exceſſive profeſſions of reſpect. 
From the time of Auguſtus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the Roman princes, converſing in a familiar 
manner among their fellow-citizens, were ſaluted 
only with the ſame reſpect that was uſually paid 
do lenators and magiſtrates. Their principal dif- 
tinction was the imperial or military robe of pur— 
ple; whilſt the ſenatorial garment was marked by 
a broad, and the equeſtrian by a narrow band, 
or ſtripe of the ſame honourable colour. The pride, 
or rather the policy, of Diocletian, engaged that 


artful prince to introduce the ſtately magnificence 


of the court of Perſia (101). He ventured to 
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Diocletian 
aſſumes the 
diadem, 
and intro— 
duces the 
Perſian ce- 
remonial. 


aſſume the diadem, an ornament detefted by the 


Romans as the odious enſign of royalty, and the 


uſe of which had been confidered as the moſt deſ- 


perate act of the madneſs of Caligula. It was no 


more than a broad white fillet ſet with pearls, which 


encircled the emperor's head. The tumptinons 
robes of Diocletian and his ſucceflors were of fi 
and gold; and it is rema:ked with indigiacion, 
that even their ſhoes were ſtudded with the moſt 
precious gems. The acceſs to their ſacred prion 


was every day rendered more difficult, by the iuſti- 


tution of new forms and ceremonies, Tie ave- 


nues of the palace were ſtrictly guarded by the va- 
rious /chools, as they began to be called, of domet- 


tic officers The interior apartments were intruſt- 
ed to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; the in- 


cCreaſe of whoſe numbers and influence was the moſt 
infallible ſymptom of the progreſs of dcipotitm. 


When a ſubject was at length admitted to the im- 
OE: perial 


Gregory of Nazianzen complains moſt bitterly of the profanation, 7 


eſpecially when it was practiſed by an Arian emperor. 
(101) See Spanheim de Uſu Numiſmat. Diſſert. x11, 
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| perial preſence, he was obliged, whatever might 
be his rank, to fall proſtrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eaſtern faſhion, the divi- 
nity of his lord and maſter (102)- Diocletian was a 
man of ſenſe, who in the courſe of private as well as 
public life had formed a juſt eſtimate both of him- 
ſelf and of mankind: nor is it eaſy to conceive, 
that in ſubſtituting the manners of Perſia to thoſe of 
Rome, he was (criouſly actuated by ſo mean a prin- 
ciple as that of vanity. He flattered himſelf, that 
an oftentation of ſplendor and luxury, would ſub- 
due the imagination of the multitude; that the 
monarch would be leſs expoſed to the rude licence 
of the people and ſoldiers, as his perſon was 
ſecluded from the public view; and that habits of 
ſubmiſſion would inſenſibly be productive of ſenti⸗ 
ments of veneration. Like the modeſty affected 
by Auguſtus, the ſtate maintained by Diocletian 
Vas a theatrical repreſentation; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that of the two comedies, the former was 
of a much more liberal and manly character than 
the latter. It was the aim of the one to diſguiſe, 
and the object of the other to diſplay, the un- 
bounded power which the emperors poſſeſſed over 
1 the Roman world 
a pa form Oſtentation was the firſt principle of the new 
nog ſyſtem inſtituted by Diocletian. The ſecond was 
two Au- diviſion, He divided the empire, the provinces, 
Wh e IO and every branch of the civil as well as military 
ö ſüars. adminiſtration. He multiplied the wheels of the 
i 5 machine government, and rendered its operati- 
| | ons leis rapid but more ſecure. Whatever advan- 
th tages, and whatever defects might attend theſe _ 
* innovations, they muſt be aſcribed in a very great 
degree to the firſt inventor; but as the new frame 


14 f i : ” 2 
N | of 
WAR -. | 


(102) 4 Victor. Eutropius ix. 26. It appears by the Pa- | 
negyriſts, that the Romans were ſoon reconciled to the name and 
ceremony of adoration, | 
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of policy was gradually improved and completed 


by ſucceeding princes, it will be more ſatisfacto- 
ry to delay the conſideration of it till the ſeaſon 


of its full maturity and perfection (102). Reſerv- 
ing, therefore, for the reign of Conſtantine a more 
exact picture of the new empire, we thajl content 
ourſelves with deſcribing the principal and decifive 


outline, as it was traced by the hand of Diocle- 
tian. He had aſſociated three colleagues in the 
_ exerciſe of the ſupreme power; and as he was con- 
vinced that the abilities of a lingle man were inade- 


quate to the public defence, he conſidered the 


joint adm 8 of four princes not as a tempo- 
rary expe 


der princes ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the uſe of the 
diadem, and the title of Auguſti : that, as affection 


or eſteem might direct their choice, they ſhould 
regularly call to their aſſiſtance two ſubordinate col- 
| leagues; and that the Ce/ars riſing in their turn to 


the firſt rank, ſhould ſupply an uninterrup: ed ſuc- 


_ ceflion of emperors. The empire was divided into 


four parts. The Eaſt and Italy were the moſt ho- 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the moſt la- 


borious ſtations. The former claimed the preſence 
of the Auguſti, the latter were entruſted to the 


_ adminiſtration of the Cz/ars. The ſtrength of the 
legions was in the hands of the four partners of 
ſovereignty, and the deſpair of ſuccethvely van- 


quiſhing four formidable rivals, might intimidate 


the ambition of an a piring general. In their civil 
government, the emperors were ſuppoſed to exer- 


ciſe the undivided power of the monarchy, and 
their 


(103) The i innovations introduced by Diocletian, are chaadly de- 


duced,---1ſt, from ſome very ſtrong paſſages in Lactantius; and, 


2dly, 3 the new and various offices, which, in the TheodoGan | 
code, appear rad etabliſhed 1 in the beginning of the rejon of 


Conſtantine, 


tent, but as a fundamental law of the 
conſtitution. It was his intention that the two el- 


3 


9 
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their edicts, inſcribed with their joint names, 
were received in all the provinces as promulgated 


by their mutual councils and authority. Notwith- 

ſtanding theſe precautions, the political union of 
the Roman world was gradually diſſolved, and a 
_ principle of diviſion was introduced, which, in the 
courſe of a few years. occaſioned the perpetual ſe- 
paration of the eaſtern and weſtern empires. 


Increaſe of 
another very material diſadvantage, which cannot 


taxes, 


The ſyſtem of Diocletian was accompanied with 


even at preſent be totally overlooked; a more ex- 


penſive eſtabliſhment, and conſequently an in- 


creaſe of taxes, and the oppreſſion of the people. 
Inſtead of a modeſt family of ſlaves and freed- 


men, ſuch as had contented the ſimple greatneſs of 
Auguſtus and Trajan, three or ſour magnificent 
courts were eſtabliſhed in the various parts of the 
empire, and as many Roman kings contended with 


each other and with the Perſian monarch for the 


vain ſuperiority of pomp and luxury. The num- 
ber of miniſters, of magiſtrates, of officers, and 
of ſervants, who filled the different departments | 
of the ſtate, was multiplied beyond the example 
of former times ; and if we may borrow the warm 


expreſſion of a contemporary, when the propor- 
tion of thoſe who received, exceeded the pro- 


portion of thoſe who contributed, the pro- 
“ vinces were oppreſſed by the weight of tributes 


i (104).” From this period to the extinction of 


the empire, it would be eaſy to form a- ſeries of 
clamours and complaints. According to his reli- 
gion and ſituation, each writer chuſes either Dio- 
_ cletian, or Conſtantine, or Valens, or Theodoſius, 


for the object of his invectives; but they unani- 
mouſly agree in repreſenting the burden of the 
public impofitions, and particularly the land- tax 
capitation, as the intolerable and inereaſing griev- 

ance 


(104) Lactant. de. M. P, c. 7. 
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ance of their own times. From ſuch a concur- 
rence, an impartial hiſtorian, who is obliged to 
extract truth from ſatire as well as from panegy- 
ric, will be inclined to divide the blame among the 
princes whom they accule, and to aſcribe their ex- 
actions much leſs to their perſonal vices, than to 
the uniform ſyſtem of their adminiſtration. The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that 
ſyſtem ; but during his reign, the growing evil was 

confined within the bounds of modeſty and diſcre- 
tion, and he deſerves the reproach of eſtabliſhing 
pernicious precedents, rather than of exerciſing ac- 
tual oppreſſion (105). It may be added, that his 
revenues were managed with prudent ceconomy ; 
and that after all the current the expences were diſ- 
charged, there ſtill remained in the imperial trea- 
ſury an ample proviſion either for judicious libera- 
lity or for any emergency of the ſtate. „„ 
It was in the twenty-firſt year of his reign that Abdicati- 
Diocletian executed his memorable reſolution of when? 
abdicating the empire ; an action more naturally to Maximi- 
have been expected from the elder or the younger 
Antoninus, than from a prince who had never 
practiſed the leſſons of philoſophy either in the at- 
tainment or in the ule of ſupreme power. Diocle- 
tian acquired the glory of giving to the world the 
firſt example of a reſignation (100), which has not 
been very frequently imitated by ſucceeding mo- 
narchs. The parallel of Charles the Fifth, how. Refem- 
ever, will naturally offer itſelf to our mind, not blance to 
Charles the 
only ſince the eloquence of a modern hiſtorian has Fifth. 
rendered that name fo familiar to an Engliſh reader, 
but from the very ſtriking reſemblance between te 
cnaracters of the two emperors, Hole political 
| abilities 


(105) Indicta lex nova que ſane i illorum temporum woc to- 
lerabilis, in perniciem proceſſit. Aurel. Victor, who has treated the 
character of Diocletian with good ſenſe, though in bad Latin. 

(06) Solus omnium poſt cos ditum Romanum Imperium, qui ex 
tanto faſtigio ſponte ad private vitæ ſtatum civilitatemque remearct, 
Eutrop. ix. 28. 
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abilities were ſuperior to their military genius, and 

Whoſe ſpecious virtues were much lels the effect of 

nature than of art. The abdication of Charles 

app-ars to have been haſten<d by the viciſſitude 

of fortune, and the diſappointment of his favourite 

ichemes urged him to reiinquith a power which he 

Tound inadequate to his ambition. But the reign 

of Dioclétien had flowed with a tide of uninter- 

rupted ſucceſs; nor was it till after he had van- 

quiſhed all his enemies, and accomplithed all his 

_ deſigns, that he ſeems to have entertained any ſe- 

rious thoughts of reſigning the empire. Neither 

Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very ad- 

vanced period of life; ſince the one was only fifty- 

five, and the other was no more than fifty-nine 

years of age; but the active life of thoſe princcs, 

their wars and] journies, the cares of royalty, and 

their application to buſineſs, had already impaired 
their conſtitution, and brought on the infirmities 

of a premature old age (107). 
A. D. eg. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of a very cold and | 

Long ill- rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy ſoon after the ce- 
 neſsof Pi- remony of bis triumph, and began his progreis to- 
«clean. wards the Eaſt round the circuit of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. From the inclemency of the weather, and 

the ſatigue of the journey, he ſoon contracted a flow 

illneſs; and though he made eaſy marches, and was 

generally carried in a cloſe litter, his diſorder, be- 

fore he arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of the 

ſummer, was become very ſerious and alarming. 

During the whole winter he was confined to his pa- 

lace; his danger inſpired a general and unaffected. 

concern; but the people could only judge of the 

Various alterations of his health, from the joy or 


conſternation - 


(107) The par W of the journey and illneſs are taken from 
Lactautius (c. 17.) who may ſometimes be admitted as an evidence 
of | taCts, though ſeldom of very bir ate anecdotes. 
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conſternation which they diſcovered in the counte- 
nances and behaviour of his attendants The rumour 
of his death was for ſome time univerſaily believed, 
and it was ſuppoſed to be conceaicd, with a view 
to prevent the troubles that might have happened 
during the abſence of the Cæſar Galerius. At length, 


however, on the firſt of March, Diocletian once 1 


more appeared in public, but ſo pale and emaciat- 
ed, that he could ſcarcely have been recogniſed by 


thoſe to whom his perſon was the moſt familiar. 
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It was time to put an end to the painful ſtruggle, His pru- 
which he had ſuſtained during more than a year be- dence. 


tween the care of his health and that of his dignity. 

The former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
ſickneſs, the adminiſtration of a great empire. He 


reſolved to paſs the remainder of his days in ho- 
nourable repoſe, to place his glory beyond the 


reach of fortune, and to relinquiſh the theatre of 


the world to his younger and more active aſſoci- 


ates (108). 
The ceremony of his en was . 


in a ſpacious plain, about three miles from Nico- 
media. The emperor aſcended a lofty throne, and 
in a ſpeech, full of reaſon and dignity, declared his 
intention, both to the people and to the ſoldiers who 


were aſſembled on this extraordinary occaſion. As A. D. zo; 
ſoon as he had diveſted himſelf of the purple, he May r. 


withdrew from the gazing multitude, and traverſing 
the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, without 
delay, to. the favourite retirement which he had 


choſen 


(108) 3 Victor rides FR ticating: which ba "Foe ſo 
variouſly accounted for, to two cauſes. iſt, Diocletian's contempt 
of ambition; and 2dly, His apprehenſion of impending troubles. 
One of the panegyriſts (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of 
| Diocletian, as a very natural reaſon for his retirement. 
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choſen in his native country of Dalmatia. On the 


tame day, which was the firft of My (109), Maxi- 
mian, as it had been presioufly concerted, made 


his reſignation of the imperial dignity at Milan. 
Even in the ſplendour of the Roman triumph, 


Diocleuan had meditated his def. {111 abacating 
the government. As he wiſhed to cure the obe- 
dience of Maximian, he exacted from him either a 


general aſſurance that he would ſubmit his actions 


to the authority of his benefactor, or a particular 


Fetire- 
ment of 
 Þiocletian 
at Salona. 


promiſe that he would deſcend from the throne, 

whenever he ſnould receive the advice and the ex- 
ample. This engagement, though it was confirm 
ed by the ſolemnity of an oath before the altar of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (110), would have proved a 


feeble reſtraint on the fierce temper of Maximian, 


whoie paſſion was the love of power, and who 
neither deſired preſent tranquillity nor future repu- 


tation. But he yieided, however reluctantly, to the 


aicendant which his wiſer colleague had acquired 


over him, and retired, immediately aiter his ab- 


dication, to a villa in Lucania, where it was 


almoſt impoſlible that ſuch an impatient ſpirit 
could find any laſting tranquillity, 


Diocletian, who, from a ſervile origin, had raif- 
ed himtelt to the throne, paſſed the nine laſt years 


of his life in a private condition. Reaſon had dic- 


tated, and c ſcems to have e his 
retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time the 


reipect of choſe princes to whom he had reſigned 


"the 


1 


(109) The difficulties as well as miſial ges Aten the dates 


both of the year and of the day of Diocletian's abdication,” are 


pericctiy cleared up by Tillemont, Hiſt. des Einpereurs, tom. iv. 
b. 525. Note 19, ang by Pagi ad annum. 

(o) See Panegyr. Veter. vi. 9. The oration was 3 
ier NMazimidn LN aan the purple. RE | 
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the poſſeſſion of the world (111). It is ſeldom 
that minds, long exerciſed in bulinefs, have form- 


ed any habits of converſing with themſelves, and 


in the loſs of power they principally regret the 


want of occupation. The amuſements of letters 


and of devotion, which afford fo many reſources 


in ſolitude, were incapable of fixing the attention 


of Diocletian ; but he had preſerved, or at leaſt 


he oon recotered a tafte for the moſt innocent as 
well as natural pleaſures, and his leiſure hours 
were ſufficiently employed 1n building, planting, 
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and gardening. His anſwer to Maximian is de- His chile 
ſervedly celebrated. He was ſolicited by that reſt- e 


leſs old man to reaſſume the reins of govern- 


ment and the imperial purple. He rejected the 


temptation with a ſmile of pity, calmly obſerv- 
ing, that if he could ſhew Maximian the cab- 


bages which he had planted with his own hands 


at Salona, he ſhould no longer be urged to re- 
linquiſh the enjoyment of happineſs for the pur- 


ſuit of power (112). In his converſations with 
his friends, he frequently acknowledged, that of 
all arts, the moſt difficult was the art of reign- 
ing; and he expreſſed himſelf on that favourite 


topic with a degree of warmth which could be 


the reſult only of experience. „Ho often, was 
he accuſtomed to ſay, is it the intereſt of four 


or five miniſters to combine together to deceive 
„ their ſovereign. Secluded from mankind by 


his exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from 


his knowledge; he can ſee only with their eyes, 


« he hears nothil 2 but their miſtepreſentations. 


Vol. II. 1. ns vi” 


(111) Eumenius pays ind A very fine compliment, « At enim 


„ divinum illum virum, qui primus Imperium et participavit et 


« poſuit, conſilii et facti ſui non pœnitet; nec amiſiſſe {2 putat 
% quod iponte tranſeripfit. Flix beatuſque vere dum veltra, 
„ tantorum principum, colunt obſcquia privatum,” Panegyr. 
Vet. vii. 15. | | 
(112) We are obliged to the younger? Vigor for this celebrated 
bon mot. Eutropius menticns the things ima more general manner. 


\ 
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He conſers the moſt important offices upon 
vice and weakneſs, and ie the moſt vir- 
tuous and deſerving among his ſubjects. By 
ſuch infamous arts, added Dioclctian, the beſt 
and wiſeſt princes are fold to the venal corrup- 
tion of their courtiers (113). A Juſt « cftimate 


ce 


cc 
CC 
cc 
cc 


cc 


of greatneſs, and the aſſurance of immortal 


fame, improve our reliſn for the pleaſures of retire- 


ment ; but the Roman emperor had filled too im- 


ortant a character iv the world, to enjoy without 
allay the comforts dad ſecurity of a private condi- 


tion. It was impoſſible that he could remain igno- 


rant of the troubles which afflicted the empire af- 


ter his abdication. It was impoſſible that he could 


be indifferent to their conſequences. Fear, ſor— 
row, and diſcontent, ſometimes purſued him into 


the ſolitude of Salona. His tenderneſs, or at leaſt 


his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes 
of his wiſe and daughter , and the laſt moments 


of Diocletian were embittered by ſome affronts, 


which Licinius and Conſtantine might have ſpared 
the father of ſo many em perors, and the firſt au- 
thor of their own fortune. A report, though of 


a very doubtful nature, has reached our times, 


that he prudently ire himſelf from their 
power by a voluntary death (114), 

Before we diſmiſs the con ſideration of the life 
and character of Diocletian, we may, for a mo- 
ment, direct our view to the place of his retire- 
ment. Salona, a principal city of his native pro- 


vince of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Ro- 


man miles (according to the meaſurement of the 
public bigh way 8) from Aduileia and the confines 


of 


0 13 Hiſt. Auge, p. 223, 224.  Vopiſcus had lear ned this con- 


verſation from his father. 
(114) The younger Victor lightly mentions the report, But as 


Diocletian had diſobliged a powerful and ſucceſsful party, his me— 


mory has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It has 


| been affirmed that he died raving mad, that he was condemned. as a 
criminal! Dy the Roman lenate, Sc. 
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of Italy, and about two hundred and ſeventy 
from Sirmium, the uſual reſidence of the empe- 
Tors, whenever they viſited the Illyrian frontier 
(115). A miſerable village ſtill preſerves the 
name of Salona, but ſo late as the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, the remains of a theatre, and a confuſed 
proſpect of broken arches and marble columns, 
continued to atteſt its ancient ſplendour (116). 
About fix or ſeven miles from the city, Diocle- 


tian conſtructed a magnificent palace, and we may 
infer from the greatneſs of the work, how long he 


had meditated his deſign of abdicating the em- 
pire. The choice of a {pot which united all that 
could contribute either to health or to luxury, 
did not require the partiality of a native. The 


% foil was dry and fertile, the air is pure and 


« wholeſome, and though extremely hot during 
e ſummer months, this country ſeldom feels 


e thoſe ſultry and noxious winds, to which the 


« coaſt of Iftria and fome parts of Italy are ex- 
„ poſed, The views from the palace are no lefs 
e heauuful than the foil and climate was invit- 
„ ing. Towards the weſt lies the fertile ore 
e thar ſtretches along the Hadriatic, in which a 
« number of finall iſlands are ſcattered in ſuch a 
“ manner, as to give this part of the ſea the ap- 
% prarance of a great lake, Oi the north fide 
„ hes the bay, which led to the ancient city of 
“ Salona; and the country beyond it, appearing 
„ in ſight, forms a proper contraſt to that more 
cc extenſive proſpect of water, which the Hadri- 
« atie preſents both to the (Cath and to the eaſt. 


„ Towards the north, the view is terminated by 


66 high and ircegular mountains, ſituated at a 


14-2 5 proper 


(115) See the Itineraries, p- 269, 272. Fadi. Weſſeling. 
(116) The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmazia. p. 43. 
(printed at Venice, in ths year 1774, in two ſmall volumes in quir- 


to) quotes a Mo, account of the antiquities of S, lona, compoled by 


Gi anbattiſta Giultiniant about the middle of the xvith century. 
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proper diſtance, and, in many places, covered 
« with villages, woods and vineyards (117).“ 

Though Conſtantine, from a very obvious pre- 
judice, affects to mention the palace of Diocle- 
tian with contempt (118), yet one of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, who could only fee it in a neglected 
and mutilated ſtate, celebrates its magnificence 


in terms or the h cheſt admiration (119). It co- 


vered an extent of ground conſiſting of between 
nine and ten Engliſh acres. The form was quad- 
rangular, flanked with ſixteen towers. Two of 
the fides were near fix hundred, and the other 


two rear ſeven hundred feet in length. The whole 


was conſtructed of a beautiful free-ſtone, extract- 
ed from the neighbouring quarries of Trau or 
Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble itſelf, 
Pour ſtreets, interſecting each other at right angles, 
divided the ſeveral parts 5 of this great edifice, and 


the approach to the N apartment was from 


a ſtately entrance, which is {till denominated the 
Golden gate. I he a pproach was terminated by a 

periſiylium of granite columns, on one fide of which 
8 diſcover the {quare temple of Aſculapius, on 
the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of thoſe deities Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes, the former as the protec- 
tor of his health. By comparing the preſent re- 
mains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the ſeve- 
ral parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, 


the 


(317) Adum's antiquities of Diocletian? s palace at Spalatro, p. 6, 

5 e may add a circumitance or two from the Abate Fortis ; the lit- 

: fiream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces moſt ex- 
2 lite trout, which a ſagacious writer, perhaps a monk, ſuppoſes to 
have been one of the principle reaſons that determined Diocletian in 
the choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The tame author (p. 
38.) obſerves, that a taſte for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro; 
aud that an experimental farm has lately been eltabliſied near the 
city, by a ſocicty of gentlemen. 

(118) Conſtantin. Grat. ad Ccetum Sanct. c. 25. In this ſei mon, 
the emperor, or the biſhop who compoled it for him, aflfects to re— 
late the miſerable end of all the perfecutors of the church. 

(119) Conttartin, Porphyr. de flatü. Imper. p. 86. 
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the atrium, the bafilica, and, the Cyzicene, Cor- 
rinthian, and Egyptian halls, have been deſcribed 
with ſome degree of preciſion, or at leaſt of pro- 
bability. Their forms were various, their propor - 
tions juſt, but they were all atter ded with two im- 
perfectious, very repugnant to our modern notions 
of taſte and conveniency. Theſe ſtately rooms had 
neither windows nor chimnies. They were hghted 


from the top (for the building ſeems to have con- 


ſiſted of no more than one ſtory), and they receiv- 

ed their heat by the help of pipes that were con- 
veyed along the walls. The range of principal 
apartments was protected towards the ſouth-weſt, 

by a portico five hundred and ſeventeen feet long, 

which muſt have formed a very noble and delight- 
ful walk, when the beauties of painting and ſculp- 
ture were added to thoſe of the proſpect. 


Had this magnificent edifice remained in a ſo- 


litary country, it would have been expoſed to the 
ravages of time; but it might, perhaps, have eſ- 
caped the rapacious induſtry of man. The vil- 
lage of Aſpalathus (120), and long afterwards the 
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6 provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out of 


its ruins. - The golden gate now opens into the 
market place. St. John the Baptiſt has uſurpæd 
the honours of Aſculapins; and the temple of 
Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is 


converted into the cathedral church. For this ac- 


count of Diocletian's palace, we are piincipally in- 
debted to an ingenious artiſt of our own time and 
country, whom a very liberal curioſity carried in- 
to the heart of Dalmatia (121). But there is room 
to ſuſpect that the elegance of his deſigns and 
engraving has ſomewhat flattered the objects which 
It was s their purpoſe to repreſent. We are informed 


Deel ne of 


the arts. 


by 


(120) Danville, Geogr aphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 162. 

(121) Meſſieurs Adam and Cleriſteau, attended by two drauglitſ- 
men, viſited Spalatro 1 in the month of July 1737. The magnificent 
work which their journey produced, was publiſhed 1 in London ſeven 
years afterwards. 
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by a more recent and very judicious traveller, that 


the awful ruins of Spalatro are not leſs expreſſive 
of the decline of the arts, than of the greatneſs of 
the Roman empire in the time of Diocletian (122). 
If ſuch was indeed the ſtate of architecture, we 
muſt naturally believe that painting and ſculpture 


bad experienced a ſtill more ſenſible decay. The 
practice of architecture is directed by a few gene- 


Of letters. 


ral and even mechanical rules. But ſculpture, and 
above all, painting, propoſe to themſelves the 
imitation not only of the forms of nature, but of 
the characters and paſſions of the human ſoul. In 


thoſe ſublime arts, the dexterity of the hand 1 is of 
little avail, unleſs it is animated by fancy, and 


guided by the moſt correct taſte and obſervation. 
It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that the ci- 
vil diſtractions of the empire, the licence of the 


ſoldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 
progreſs of deſpotiſm, had proved very unfavour- 


able to genius and even to learning. The ſuc- 


ceſſion of Illyrian princes reſtored the empire, 


without reſtoring the ſciences. Their military 
education was not calculated to inſpire them with 
the love of letters; and even the mind of Dio- 
cletian, however active and capacious in buſineſs, 


was totally uninformed by ſtudy or ſpeculation, 


The profeſſions of law and phyſic are of ſuch 
common uſe and certain profit, that they will al- 
ways ſecure a ſufficient number of practitioners, 
endowed with a reaſonable degree of abilities and 
knowl:dge ; but it does not appear that the ſtu- 
dents in thoſe two faculties appeal to any cclebrat- 


ed-- 


115 22) T ſhall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. „ F'bsfievols 


& mente nota agli amator! dell' Architetiura, e dell' Antichia, 


CL Pop: ra del Signor Ahaus; chea donato molto a que' ſuperbi 


«& veltigi coll'abituale eleg anza del ſuo toccalapis e del bulino. In 


« gen jerale Ia rozzezza del ſe alpello, e'cativo gulto del fecolo vi 


cc caregoinno colla mag Snitccnza del tabricato.“ See Viaggio in 


2 iz Pp. 40 
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ed ma%ers who flouriſhed within that period. The 
voice of poetry was ſilent. Hiſtory was reduced 


to dry and confuſed abridgments, alike deſtitute 
of amuſement and reo. A languid and 


affected eloquence was ſtill retained in the pay 


and ſervice of the emperors, who encouraged not 


any arts except thoſe which contributed to the 


gratification of their pride, or the defence of their 
N (123% 
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The declining age of learning and of man- Thenew | 
kind, is marked, however, by the riſe and rapid ! Platonici- 


progreſs of the new Platonicians, The ſchool of 


Alexandria ſilenced thoſe of Athens; and the an- 


cient ſects enrolled themſelves under the banners of 
the mo:e faſhionable no wo who recommended 


their ſyſtem by the novelty of their method, ard 


the auſterity of thei: manners. Several of theſe maſ- 
ters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry 


(124, were men of profound thought and intenſe 


application; but by miſtaking the true Object of 
philoſophy, their labvurs contributed much lefs to 
improve than to corrupt the human underſtanding. £ 
The knowledge that is ſuited to our ſituation and 


powers, the u hole compaſs of moral, natural, and 


mathematical ſcience, was neglected by the new 


Platonicians ; whilſt they exhauſted their ſtrength 
in the verbal diſputes of metaphyſics, attempted 


to explore the ſecrets of the inviſible world, and 


ſtudied to reconcile Ariſtotle with Plato, on ſub- 
Jects 


(123) The orator Fumenius was ſecretary to the emperors Max- 
imian and Conſtantius, and Profeſſor of Rhetoric in the college of 
Autun. His (lary was fix hundred thouland ſeſterces, which, ac- 
cording to the loweſt computation of that age, muſt - have exceeded 
three thouſand pounds a year, He generouſly requeſted the permiſ- 
ſion of employing it in rebuilding the college. See his oration De 
reſtaurandis ſcholis; which, though not exempt from vanity, may 
atone for his panegyrics. | 

(124) Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian' s abdication. 

he life of his maſter Plotinus, Which he compoſed, will give us 
| the moſt complete idea of the genius of the ſect, and the manners 
of its profeſſors. This very curious picce is inſerted 3 in Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Græca. tom. iv. p. 88 —148, 
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jects of which both theſe philoſophers were as ig- 


norant as the reſt of mankind. Conſuming their 


reaſon 1n theſe deep but unſubſtantial meditations, 
their minds were expoſed to illuſions of fancy. 

They flattered themſelves that they poſſeſſed the 
ſecret of diſengaging the ſoul from its corporeal 
priſon ; claimed a familiar intercourſe with de- 
mons and ſpirits, and by a very ſingular revolu- 


tion, converted the ſtudy of philoſophy into that 


of magic. The ancient ſages had derided the po- 


pular ſuperſtition ; after diſguiſing its extrava- 
gance by the thin pretence of allegory, the diſci- 
ples of Plotinus and Porphyry became its moſt 


zealous defenders. As they agreed with the Chriſ- 


tians in a few myſterious points of faith, they-at- 


tracked the remainder of their theological ſyſtem _ 6 


with all the fury of civil war. The new Platoni- 
cians would ſcarcely deſerve a place in the hiſtory 
of ſcience, but in that of the church the mention 
of them will very frequently occur. 


CHAP. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
CHAP, XIV. 


Troubles after the abdication of Diocletian. —Death 


of Conftantins, -- Elevation of Confeantine and Max-. 


enlius.— Six Empers. s at the ſame fie. Dean 
, Maximian and Galerius.— Hiciof ies of Conflan- 
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tine over Maxentius aud Lic, — —— He unimmn 


of the Empire under the authority of Conflan- 
VVäßꝛ oo 


un balance of power eſtabliſhed by Diocle- 


J tian ſubſiſted no longer than while it was 
ſuſtained by the firm and dextrous hand of the 
founder. It required ſuch a fortunate mixture of 


ditferent tempers and abilities as could ſcarcely 


be found or even expected a ſecond time; two em- 


Period of 
civil wars 
and confu— 
hon. A. D. 
2231 


perors without jealouſy, two Cæſars without am- 
bition, and the ſame general intereſt invariably 
purſued by four independent princes. The ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian was ſuc- 
ceeded by eighteen years of diſcord and confu- 


ſion. The empire was afflicted by five civil wars; 


and the remainder of the time was not fo much a 
ſtate of tranquillity as a ſuſpenſion of arms, be- 


tween ſeveral hoſtile monarchs, who, viewing 


each other with an eye of fear and hatred, ſtrove. 
to increaſe their reſpective forces at the expence of 


their ſubjects. © 


As ſoon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- 
ſigned the purple, their ſtation, according to the 
rules of the new conſtitution, was filled by the two 
Cæſars, Conſtantius and Galerins, Who imme- 
diately aſſumed the title of Auguſtus (1). The 


honours 


Character 
and fitua- 
tion of _ 
Conitan- 
tius. 


(1) M. De Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur et la 


Decadence des Romains, c. 17.) ſuppoſes bn the authority. of Oro- 


ſius and Euſebius, that on this occaſion, the empire, for the firit 
time was really divided into two parts. It is difficult however, to 
diſcover in what reſpect the plan of Galerius differed from that of 
Diocletian. ft... IC IR _ 
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honours of ſeniority and precedence were allowed 
to the former of thoſe princes, and he continued, 
under a new appellation, to adminiſter his anci- 
ent department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, The 
goverument of thoſe ample provinces was ſuffici- 
ent to exerciſè his talents, and to ſatisfy his ambi- 
tion. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, diſ- 
e the amiable character of Conſtantius, 

ad his fortunate ſubjects had frequently occaſion 
10 compare the virtues of their ſovereign with the 
paiions of Maximian, and even with the arts 


of Diocletian (2). Inſtead of imitating their 


eaſtern pride and magnificence, Conſtantius pre- 
ſerved the modeſty of 4 Roman prince. He 
declared with unaffected ſincerity, that his moſt 
valued treaſure was in the hearts of his people, 


and that, whenever the dignity of the throne or 
the danger of the ſtate required any extraordinary 
ſapply, the could depend with confidence on their 


aun and liberality (2). The provincials of 


Gaul, Spain, and Britain, ſenſible of his worth 


Of Gale- 
rius. | 


aud of their own happineſs, reflected with anxi- ” 
_ ety on the declining health of the emperor Con- 


ſtantius, and the tender age of his numerous fa- 
mily, the illue of his ſecond marriage with the 
daughter « of Maximian, 

The ſtern temper of Galerivs was caſt in a 
very different mould; and while he commanded 


tlie eftoem of-- is ſubjje s, he leldom conde- 
-.fcerded. to ſolieit their affe ctions. His fame in 
ams, and above all, the ſucceſs of the Perſian 


ar 


(2) n non modo analy lis, fed etiam venerabilis Gallis fait; 


Prwceipue. quot. Diocletiani ft; ſpe Kann pruveniiam, et Maximiani 


ſnguinariam violent! iam imperio us: evaleran., Eutrop. Breviar. 
* 

(2) Divitis Provincialium (mel; as ac privatorum 
FR lens, fiſci commoda non admodum atfectans; ducenſque melius 
pub/icis opes a privatis haberi, quam intra unum clauſtrum reſer— 


vari. Id. ibid. He carried this maxim ſo far, that whenever he 
gave an entertuinment, he was obliged to borrow a ſervice of plate. 
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had elated his haughty mind, Which was 
rally impatient of a ſuperior, or even of a! 
equal. If it were poſſible to rely on the partial 
teſtimony of an injudicious writer, we might 
aſcribe the abdication of Diocletian to the we- 
naces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of 
| a private converſat tion between the two princess, 
in which the former diſcovered as muc h puſilla- 
nimity as the latter diſplayed in Sratitude an 2 
arrogance (4). But og obſcure anccdotes 
ſufficiently refuted by a | impartial view of the 
character and conduct of. Diocletian. Whatever 
might otherwiſe have been his intentions, if he 
had apprehended any danger from the c e 
of Galerius, his good ſenſe would have in ſtructed 
him to prevent the ignominious conteſt; and 
as he had held the ſcepter with glory, he would 
have reſigned it without diſgrace. e 
After the elevation of Conſlantius and Galerius The two 
to the rank of Auguſti, two new Cu/urs were re— 5 yy 
quired to ſupply their place, and to CO »mplete NMaxumin, 
the ſyſtem of the imperial government. Dio- 
cletian was fincerely defirons of wit drawing 
himſelf from the world; he conſidered Galerius, 
who had married lis daughter, as the firmeſt 
ſupport of his family and ok the empire; and he 
confented, without reluctarce, that his ſucceſſor 
ſhould aſlume the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed wit hout 
conſulting the intereſt or inclination of the Princes 
of the Weſt. Each of them had a fon who 
was arrived at the age of manhood, and who 
night 


C71 
Vt 


(4) Lanctantius de Mort. Porkeator, c. 18. Were the parti- u- 
Jars of this conference more conſiſtent with truth and decency, we 
might ſtill aſk, how they came to the knowledge of an obſcure rhe- 
torician? Bur there are many hiſtorians who put us in mind of the 
admirable ſaying of the great Conde to cardinal de Retz; * Ces 


© coquins nous font parler ct agir, comme, ils auroicnt fait euxmenits 
d notre place,” 
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might have been deemed the moſt natural can- 
didates for the vacant honour. But the impotent 
reſentment of Maximian was no longer to bedreaded, 
and the moderate Conſtantius though he might deſ piſe 

the dangers, was juſtly apprehenſive of the calamities 
of civil war. The two perſons whom Galerius pro- 
moted to the rank of Cæſar, were much better ſuited 


to ſerve theviewsof hisambition; and their principal 
recommendation ſeems to have conſiſted in the want 
of merit or perſonal conſequence. The firſt of 
theſe was Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, 
Maximin, whoſe mother was the ſiſter of Gale- 


rius. The unexperierced youth ſtill betrayed by 


his manners and language his ruſtic education, 


when, to his own aſtoniſhment as well as that 55 


the world, he was inveſted by Diocletian with 
the purple, exalted to the dignity of Cæſar, and 


intruſted with the ſovercign command of Egypt 


r Syria (5). At the ſame time, Severus, a faith- | 


tul ſervant, addicted to pleaſure, but not inca- 


pable of buſineſs, was ſent to Milan, to receive 
from the reluctant hands of Maximian the Cæ- 
ſarean ornaments, and the poſſeſſion of Italy and 


Africa (6). According to the forms of the con- 


ſtitution, Severus acknowledged the ſupremacy 
of the weſtern emperor; but he was abſolutel 
devoted to the commands of his benefactor Ga- 
lerius, who, reſerving to himſclf the intermediate 


countries from the confines of Italy to thoſe of 


Syria, firmly eftabliſh-d his power over three 


fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence, 


that the approaching death of Conſtantius would 
leave him {ole maſter of the Roman world, we. 


£8 Söplatus nuper a pecor 1 et 1 ſlvis 65 ays Ladentis de N. p. 


e 19.) ſtatim Scutarius, continuo Protector, mox Tribunos, poſ- 
| tridie Cæſar, accepit Orientem. Aurelius Victor 1 is too liberal in 


iving him the whole portion of Diocletian. 
(6) His diligence and fidelity are 2 acknowledged even by LaQtan- 


tus, de M. | os 15. 
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are aſſured that he had arranged in his mind a 
Jong ſucceſſion of future princes, ard that he me- 
ditated his own retreat from public life, after he 
ſhould have accompliſhed a glorious | reign of 
about twenty years (7). 

But within leſs than eighteer montlis, two un- Ambition 
expected revolutions overturned the ambitious a ec 
ſchemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting the e by 
weſtern provinces to his empire, were diſappointed uti ls 
by the elevation of Conſtantine, whilſt Italy and 
Africa were loft by the ſuccelsful revolt 4 Max- 
entius. 
I. The fame of Conſtantine has rendered pol- Birth, edu- 
terity attentive to the moſt minute circumſtances cation, and : 
of his life and actions The place of his birth, is ha 
as well as the condition of his mother Helena, tine. 
have been the ſubject not only of literary but of A. D. 274+ 
national diſputes. Notwithſtanding the recent 
tradition, which aſſigus for her father, a Britiſh 
king, we are obliged to confeſs, that Helena Was 
the daughter of an ionkceper (8); but at the 
ſame time we may defend the legality of her mar- 
riage, againſt thoie who have e repreſented hcr as 

the concubine of Conſtantius (9). The great 
_ Corſtantine was moſt probably: born at Naitl Us, 


2 


Q 
mk 


(7) Theſe ſchemes however relt only on the very doubtful autho- 
riiy of Lactantius, de M. P. c. 20. 

(8) This tradition, unknown to the contempora ies of Conſtan- 
tine, was invented in the darknels of Monalte ries, was embelliſhed 
by Jeſſrey of Monmouth, and the writers of the 12th century, has 
been defended by our antiquarians of the laſt age, and is ſeriouſly 
related in the ponderous hiſtory of his England, compiled by Mr, 
Carte, (vol i i. p. 147) He tr anſports, however, the kingdom of Coll, 
the imaginary father of Helena, from Eiicx to the wall of Aiioninus, 

(9) Eutropius (x. 2.) ex preſſes in a few words, the res! truth, 
and the occation of the error, © ex objcuriort matrimono ejus filius.“ 
Zoſimus (l. ii. p. 78.) eagerly ſeized the moſt unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Oroſius (vii. 25.) whole authority is oddly enough 
overlooked by the indefatigable but partial Pillemont. By intiiting 
on the divorce of Helen: tz Dioclctian acknowledged her mar- 
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in Dacia (10), and it is not ſurpriſing, that in a 
family and province diſtinguiſhed only by the pro- 


felſion of arms, the youth ſhould diſcover very 


A. P. 292. 


little inclination to improve his mind by the ac- 
quiſition of knowledge (11). He was about 


eighteen years of age when his father was pro- 


moted to the rank of Ceſar; but that fortunate. 
event. was attended with his mother's divorce ; 
and the ſplendor of an imperial alliance reduced 


the fon of Helena to a ſtate of diſgrace and hu- 
miliation. Inſtead of following Conftantius into 
the weſt, he remained in the ſervice of Diocle- 
tian, ſignaliſed his valour in the wars of Egypt 
and Perſia, and gradually roſe to the honourable 
ſtation of a tribune of the firſt order. The 
figure of Conſtantine was tall and majeſtic; he 


was dextrous in all his exerciſes, intrepid in war, 


affable in peace; in his whole conduct. the active 


ſpirit of youth was tempered by habitual pru- 


Snce; and while his mind was 5 engroſſed by am- 
| | bition, 


(ro). Fins 1 are three opinions with regard to the place of Con- 


ſtantine's birth. 1. Our Engliſh Aniiquarians were uſed to dwell. 


with rapture on the wy ord of his panegvrilt;z © Britggnias illic ori- 
endo nobiles feciſti.“ But this cele br ited paſſage may be referred 
with as Xa pLapriety to the acceſſion as the nativity of Conttan- 


tine. Some of the modern Greeks have aſcribed the honour c. 


bis 15 to Drepanum, a town on the gulph of Nicomedia (Cella— 
rigs, tom. ii. p. 174.) which Conitantine dignificd with the name 
of Helenopolis, and Jultinian adorned with many ſplendid buildings 

(Procop. de Edificiis, v. 2.) It is indeed probable enough that Ie. 
lena's father kept an inn at Drepanum and that Conſtantius might 


lodge there when he returned from a Perttan embaſſy in the reign \ of 


Aurelian. But in the wandering life of a ſoldicr, he place of his 
marriage, and the p! ace where his children are born, have very little 


connexion with each other. 3. The claim of Naitius is ſupported 
by the anonymous writer, publiſhed at the end of Ammianus, p- 


710, and who in general copied very good materials; and it is con— 


firmed by Julius Firmicius, (de Altrologià, I. 1. e. 4.) who flou- 
riſhed under the reign of Conſtantine humſelf. Some objections 
have been raiſcd 2gainit the integrity of the text, and the application 
of the pailage of Firmicius; but the former is eſtabliſhed by the 
beſt Moes. and the latter is very ably defended by Lipſius de Magi- 
tudine Romana, J. iv. c. 17. ct tuppiencnt, _ | 
(11) Literis minus inttructus. Anopym. ad Ammian. p. 
710. 1 w 
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bition, he appeared cold and inſenſible to the 
allurements of pleaſure. The favour of the Peo⸗ 
ple and ſoldiers, who had named him as a wortny 
candidate for the rank of Cœſar, ſerved only to 
exaſperate the jealouſy of Galerius, and though 
prudence might reſtrain him from exerciſing any 


O 
open violence, an abſolute monarch is ſeldom at 


a loſs how to execute a ſure and ſecret revenge 


(12). Every hour increaſed the danger of Con- 
ſtantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, by 
repeated letters, expreſſed the warmeſt defire 


of embracing his ſon. For ſome time the policy | 
of Galerius ſupplied him with delays and excuſes, | 


but it was impoſſible long to refule fo natural a 


requeſt of his aſſociate, without Maintaining his: 


refuſal by arms. The permiſſion for the jour- 
ney was reluctantly granted, and whatever pre- 
cautions the emperor might have taken to inter- 
cept a return, the conſequences of which, he, 
with ſo much reaſon apprehended, they were ef. 
fectually diſappointed by the incredible diligence 


of Conftantine (13). Leaving the Palace of Nico- 
media in the night, he travelled pol through Ei- 


thynia, Thrace, Dacia 2, Pannonia, Italy, and 


Gaul, and amidſt the joy ful ang” of the 


people, reached the port of Boulogie, in the very 
moment when his father Was preparing to embark 
for Britain 014). 


The 


(12) G: alerius, or perhaps! his own courage, exnoſc;] him to ſin- 


gle combat with a Sarmatian (Anonym. p. 710.) and. With mon- 


tirous lion. See Praxagoras apud Phofium, p. 63. Praxagoras, 


an Athenian philoſopher, had written a life of Conſtantine, in two 


books, which are now loſt. He was a contemporary. 

(13) Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 78, 79. Lictantius de M. P. c. 24. 
Tit former tells a very fooliſh story, that Conttantine cauſed all 
the pot horſes, which he had uſed, to be hamſtrung. Such a blood 
execution, without preventing ga prifuit, would undoubtedly nave 
occaſioned ſuſpicions that might have topped his journev. | 

(14) Anonym, p. 710. Panegvr. Veter. vil. 4. But Zoſimue, 
I. n. p. 79. Euſebius de Vit. Conſtan. I. i. c. 21. and Lackantius 
de M. P. c. 24. ſuppoſe, with leſs accuracy, thut he found his fa- 
ther on his dcath- bed. | 
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The Britiſh expedition, and an eaſy victory 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the laſt 
exploits of the reign of Conſtantius. He ended 
his life in the imperial palace of York, fifteen 
months after he had afſumed the title of Augul- 
tas, and almoſt. fourteen years ard a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Cæſar. 
His death was immediately ſucceeded by the ele- 
dae of Conſtantine. The ideas of inheritance 


and ſucceſſion are fo very familiar, that the ge- 


nerality of mankind conſider them as founded, 
not culy in reaſon, but in nature itſelf, Our ima- 
ginatin readily transfers the ſame principles from 
private property to public dominion ; and whenever 
a virtuous father leaves behind him a ſon whoſe 
merit {cems to juſtify the eſteem, or even the 


hopes, of the people, the joint influence of pre- 
5 judice and of affection operates with irreſiſtible 


weight. The flower of the weſtern armies had 


followed Conſtantius into Britain, and the national 


troops were reinforced by a numerous body of 
Alemanni, who obeyed the ordeis of Crocus, one 


of their hereditary. chieſtains (1<). The option 


of their own importance, and the aſſurance that 


Britain, Gaul, ard Spain would acquieſce in their 
nomination, were diligently inculcated to the le- 
gions by the adherents. of Co ſtantine. The 
ſoldiers were aſked, whether they could hef1- 
111 a moment b=tween the honour of placing at 

ir head the worthy ſon of their beloved em- 


Dore and the ig2ominy of tamely expecti- 'g the 
arrival of forme obleure tra 2087 on whom it mi ght 


pleaſe 


(15) Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus, ſed praxcipue Croco 
(ali: From) Alwmanno:um Reve, auxilli graua Conftantium co- 
miiato;: . C. pit. Vietor Junior, C. 4.1. | This 1s perhaps | 
the firit inftancewt a barbarian King, who aſſiited the Roman arins, 


With an in- iependent body of his own fub;=&3. - The praQ! ce grew 
familiar, and al lalt became fatal. wy | 
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pleaſe the ſovereign of Aſia to beſtow the armies 
and provinces of the weſt. It was inſinuated to 
them, that gratitude and liberality held a diſtin- 
guiſhed place among the virtues of Conſtantine; 
nor did that artful prince ſhew himſelf to the 
troops, till they were prepared to ſalute him with 
the names of Auguſtus and Emperor. The 
throne was the object of his deſires; and had 
he been leſs actuated by ambition, it was his only 
means of ſafety. He was well acquainted with 
the character and ſentiments of Galerius, and 
_ ſufficiently apprized, that if he withed to live he 
muſt determine to reign. The decent and even 
obſtinate reſiſtance which he choſe to affect (16), 
was, contrived to juſtify his uſurpation ; nor did 
| he yield to the acclamations of the army, till he 
had provided the proper materials for a letter, 
which he immediately diſpatched to the emperor : 
of the Eaſt. Conftantine informed him of the 
melancholy event of his father's death, modeſtly 
aſſerted his natural claim to the facceſſion, and 
reſpectfully lamented, that the affectionate vio 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to 
ſolicit the imperial purple in the regular and con- 
ſtitutional manner. The firſt emotions of Gale- 
rius were thoſe of ſurpriſe, diſappointment, and 
rage; and as he could ſeldom reſtrain his paſ- 
ſions, he loudly threatened, that he would com- 
mit to the flames both the letter and the mel- 
ſenger. But his reſentment inſenſibly ſubſided ; He is ac- | 
and when he recollected the doubtful chance of 8. 
war, when he had weighed the character and lerius, who 
= ſtrength of his adverſary, he conſented to em- 8's ug 
| brace the honourable accommodation which the tit oe 
prudence of Conſtantine had left open to him, Czfar, and 
Without either condemning or FRIyIng the choice Au gu 


Auguſtus 
Vor. II. | M | - of e to e. 


(16) Bis a Fumenios (vii. 8. ) ventures to e in the 
_ preſence of Conſtantine, that he put ſpurs to his horſe, and tried, 
but in vain, to eſcape from the hands of bis ſoldiers. 


1 
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of the Britiſh army, Galerius accepted the ſon 


of his deceaſed colleague, as the ſovereign of the 


- provinces beyond the Alps; but he gave him 


only the title of Cæſar, and the fourth rank 


among the Roman princes, whilſt he conferred 
the vacant place of Auguſtus on his favourite 


Severus. The apparent harmony of the empire 


Vas ſtill preſerved, and Conſtantine, who already 


| The bro- 


thers and 


ſiſters of 
Conſtan- 
tine. 


rhetorical turn to the whole tranſaction 


lian (Oration i.) 


poſſeſſed the ſubſtance, expected, without impa- 
tience, an opportunity of obtaining the honours of 


ſupreme power (17). a, 

The children of Conſtantius by his ſecond mar- 
riage were ſix in number, three of either (ex, 
and whoſe imperial deſcent might have folicited a 
preference over the meaner extraction of the fon 


of Helena, But Conſtantine was in the thirty- 
ſecond year of his age, in the full vigour both 


of mind and body at the time when the eldeſt 
of his brothers could not poſſibly be more than 


thirteen years old. His claim of ſuperior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying em- 


peror (18). In his laſt moments, Conſtantius 
bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon the care of the ſafety 


as well as greatneſs of the family; conjuring him 
to aſſume both the authority and the ſentiments 

of a father with regard to the children of The- 

odora. Their liberal education, advantageous 
marriages, the ſecure dignity of their lives, and 


the firſt honours of the ſtate with which they 


were inveſted, atteſt the fraternal affection of 


Conſtantine ; and as thoſe princes poſſeſſed a mild 


- 0 grateful diſpoſition, they ſubmitted without 


_ reluctance 
(17) Lactantius De NMI. P. e. TR ; Eumenius (vii. 8.) gives a 


(18) The choice of Conſtantine, by his dying father, which is 
warranted by reaſon, and infinuated by Eumenius, ſeems to be 
confirmed by the moiſt unexceptionable authority, the concurring 


evidence of Lactantius (de M. P.) c. 24.) and of Libanius (Orati- | 


on 1.) of Euſebius (in vit. Conſtantine, 1, i, c. 18. 21.) and of Ju- 
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reluctance to the ſuperiority of his genius and for- 
tune (19). 1 e „ 
II. The ambitious ſpirit of Galerius was ſcarcely Diſcontent 
reconciled to the diſappointment of his views gane Ro- 
upon the Gallic provinces, before the unexpected apprehen- 
loſs of Italy wounded his pride as well as power avg 
in a ſtil more ſenſible part. The long abſence 
of the emperors had filled Rome with diſcon- 
tent and indignation ; and the people gradually 
diſcovered, that the preference given to Nico- 
media and Milan, was not to be aſcribed to the 
particular inclination of Diocletian, but to the 
permanent form of government which he had in- 
ſtituted. It was in vain that, a few months after 
his abdication, his ſucceſſors dedicated, under 
his name, thoſe magnificent baths, whoſe ruins 
ſtill ſupply the ground as well as the. materials 
for ſo many churches and convents (20). The 
tranquillity of thoſe elegant receſſes of eaſe and 
luxury, was diſturbed by the impatient murmurs 
of the Romans; and a report was inſenſibly 
circulated, that the ſums expended 1n erecting 
_ thoſe buildings, would ſoon be required at their 
hands. About that time the avarice of Gale 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the ſtate, had 
induced him to make a very ſtrift and rigorous 
inquiſition into the property of his ſubjects for 
the purpoſe of a general taxation, both on their 
N 3 5 Mz: lands 


(19) Of the three ſiſters of Conſtantine, Conſtantia married the 
emperor Licinius, Anaſtatia the Cæſar Baſſianus, and Eutropia the 
conſul Nepotianus. The three Brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius 
Conſtantius, Annibalianus, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter, Cr ff 
( 20) See Gruter Inſcript. p. 178. The fix princes are all men- 
tioned, Diocletian and Maximian as the fenior Auguſtus and fathers 

of the emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the uſe of ther own. 
Romans, this magnificent edifice. The archite&s have delineated 
the ruins of theſe Thermæ; and the antiquarians, particularly Do- 
natus and Nardini, have aſcertained the ground which they covered. 
One of the great rooms is now the Carthuſian church; and even 
one of the porter's lodges is ſufficient to form another church, which | 
belongs to the Feuillans. | | | s 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
lands and on their perſons. A very minute ſur- 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
eſtates; and when ever there was the {lighteſt ſuſ- 
picion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a ſincere declaration of their 
perſonal wealth (21). The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded: and the officers of the 
revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to ſettle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when the ſpirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguiſhed, the tameſt ſubjects 
have ſometimes ventured to reſiſt an unprece- 
_ dented invaſion of their property; but on this c 

caſion the injury was aggravated by the inſult, 

and the ſenſe of private intereſt was quickened by 
that of national honour. The conqueſt of Mace- 
donia, as we have already red had deli- 
vered the Roman people from the weight of per- 
ſonal taxes. Though they had experienced every 
form of deſpotiſm, they had now enjoyed that ex- 
emption near five hundred years; nor could they 
patiently brook the inſolence of an Illyrian pea- 
ſant, who, from his diſtant reſidence in Aſia, 
preſumed to number Rome among the tributary 
cities of his empire. The riſing fury of the peo- 

ple was encouraged by the authority; or at leaſt 
the connivance, of the ſenate; and the feeble re- 
mains of the prætorian guards, who had reaſon to 
apprehend their own diſſolution, embraced fo ho- 
nourable a pretence, and declared. their readineſs 
to draw their ſwords in the ſervice of their op- 
preſſed country. It was the wiſh, and it ſoon be- 
came the hope, of every citizen, that after expel- 

ling from Italy their foreign tyrants, they ſhould 
_ elect a prince who, by the place of his reſidence, 
and by his maxims of government, might once 
more deſerve the title of Roman emperor. The 
— — iii mame 

(21) See N M. P. c. 26. 31. | 5 
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name as well as the ſituation of Maxentius, de- 
termined in his favour the popular enthuſiaſm. 
Maxentius was the ſon of the emperor Max- Maxentius 
imian, and he had married the daughter of Ga- ED at 
lerius. His birth and alliance ſeemed to offer Rome. 
him the faireſt promiſe of ſucceeding to the em- £- 3: 398 
pire; but his vices and incapacity procured ns 
the ſame excluſion from the dig::11ty of Cæſar, 
which Conſtantine had deſerved by a dangerous 
ſuperiority of merit. The policy of Galerius 
preferred ſuch aſſociates, as would neither diſ- 
grace the choice, nor diſpute the commands of 
their benefactor, An obſcure ſtranger was there- 
fore raiſed to the throne of Italy, and the fon of 
the late emperor of the Weſt was left to enjoy 
the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few 
miles diſtant from the capital, The gloomy pa- 
ſions of his ſou), ſhame, vexation, and rage, were 
inflamed by envy on the news of Conſtantine's 
ſucceſs; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
Vith the public diſcontent, and he was eaſily 
_ perſuaded to unite his oerſonal i injury and preten. 
Hons with the cauſe of the Roman people. Two 
Pretorian tribunes and a commiſſary of proviſions 
_ undertook the management of the conſpiracy , 
and as every order of men was actuated by the 
lame ſpirit, the immediate event was neither 
doubtful nor difficult. The prefect of the city, 
and a few magiſtrates, who maintained their fide- 
lity to Severus, were maſſacred by the guards; and 
Maxentius, inveſted with the imperial ornaments; 
was acknowledged by the applauding ſerate an 
people as the protector of the Roman freedom 
and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maximian 
was previouſly acquainted with the confpiracy ; 
but as ſoon as the ſtandard of rebellion was erected a. Hallo 
at Rome, the old emperor broke from the retire- fe NE 
ment where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pals. a life of melancholy ſo- 


lude, 
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litude, and concealed his returning ambition un- 


Pefeat and 
death of 
| Severus, 


der the diſguiſe of paternal tenderneſs. At the 
requeſt of his ſon and of the ſenate, he conde- 
ſcended to reaſſume the purple. His ancient dig- 
nity, his experienee, and his fame in arms, added 
ſtrength as well as reputation to the party of 
, Maxentius (22). 

According to the advice, or rather the orders, 
of his colleague, the emperor Severus immedi- 
ately haſtened to Rome, in the full confidence, 


that, by his unexpected celerity, he ſhould eaſily 
ſuppreſs the tumult of an unwarlike populace, 
commanded by a licentious youth. But he found 


on his arrival the gates of the city ſhut againſt 


him, the walls filled with men and arms, an ex- 
perienced general at the head of the rebels, and 
| his own troops without ſpirit or affection. ä 
large body of Moors deſerted to the enemy, al- 


lured by the promiſe of a large donative; and, 


if it be true that they had been levied by Max- 


imian in his African war, preferring the natural 


feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of alle- 
giance, Anulinus, the pretorian prefect, de- 


. clared himſelf in favour of Maxentius, and drew 
after him the moſt conſiderable part of the troops, 


accuſtomed to obey his commands. Rome, ac- 


cording to the expreſſion of an orator, recalled her 
armies, and the unfortunate Severus deſtitute 


of force and of counſel retired, or rather fled, 


0 precipitation to Ravenna. Here he might 


{or ſome time have been ſafe. The fortifications 


of Ravenna were able to reſiſt the attempts, and 
the moraſſes that ſurrounded the town, were ſuf- | 
Acient to prevent the approach of the Italian 


army. The fea, which Severus commanded with 
a powerful 


(22) The vith Panegyric pee the conduct of Maximian in 


the molt favourable light, and the ambiguous expreſſion of Aurelius 
Victor, © retractante diu, may ſignify, either that he contrived, 
or that he oppoſed the conſpiracy. See Zolſimus, l. Il. Pe 79. and 


Lactantius de M. P. c. 26. 
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a powerful fleet, ſecured him an inexhauſtible 
ſupply of proviſions, and gave a free entrance to 
the legions, which, on the return of {pring, would 
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advance to his aſſiſtance from Illyricum and the 


Eaſt, Maximian, who conducted the ſiege in 


perſon, was ſoon convinced that he might waſte 
his time and his army in the fruitleſs enterpriſe, 
and that he had nothing to hope either from force 


or famine. With an art more ſuitable to the 
character of Diocletian than to his own, he di- 
rected his attack, not ſo much againſt the walls of 
Ravenna, as againſt the mind of Severus. The 
treachery which he had experienced, diſpoſed that 


unhappy prince to diſtruſt the moſt ſincere of his 


friends and adherents. The emiſfaries of Max- 
imian eaſily perſuaded his credulity that a con- 
{piracy was formed to betray the town, and pre- 
vailed upon his fears not to expoſe himſelf to the 


diſcretion of an irritated conqueror, but to accept 


the faith of an honourable capitulation, He was 


at firſt received with humanity, and treated with 


reſpect. Maximian conducted the captive em- 


peror to Rome, and gave him the moſt folemn 


aſſurances that he had ſecured his life by the le- 


ſignation of the purple. But Severus could ob- 
tain only an eaſy death and an imperial funeral. 
When the ſentence was ſignified to him, the man- 
ner of executing it was left to his own choice; 
he preferred the favourite mode of the ancicuts, 
that of opening his veins: and as ſoon as he ex- 
Pired, his body was carried to the ſepulchre which 
had been conſtructed for the family of Galli— 
enus (23). Hr OY | 


Though the characters of Conſtantine and Max- vi 


entius had very little affinity with each other, 


: thei Fault: aut 


(23) The circumſtances of this war, and the death of Severns, Auguſtus, 


are very doubtfully and variouſly told in our ancient fragments (see 


Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. 555.) I have | 


-ndeavoured to extract from them.a conſiſtent and probable narration, 
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their ſituation and intereſt were the ſame; and 
prudence ſeemed to require that they ſhould unite 
their forces againſt the common enemy. Not- 


withſtanding the ſuperiority of his age and dig- 


nity, the indefatigable Maximian paſſed the 


Alps, and courting a perſonal interview with the 


| ſovereign of Gaul, carried with him his daughter 
Fauſta as the pledge of the new alliance, 


The 


marriage was celebrated at Arles with every cir- 


cumſtance of magnificence; and the ancient col- 


invades. 
Italy . 


preſence and abilities of Galerius. : 
of a powerful army collected from Illyricum and 
the Eaſt, he entered Italy, reſolved to revenge 
the death of Severus, and to chaſtiſe the rebel- 
lious Romans; or, as he expreſſed his intentions, 
in the furious language of a barbarian, to extir- 


a prudent ſyſtem of defence. 
every place, 1 1 

and though he forced his way as far as Narni, 1 
within ſixty miles of Rome, his dominion in Italy 
Was confined to the narrow limits of his camp. 


of Galerius or of Maxentius. 
om to the actual troubles, and to the majelty, of Rome. 


league of Diocletian, who again aſſerted his claim 
to the weſtern empire, conferred on his ſon-in- 
law and ally the title of Auguſtus. By conſent- 


ing to receive that honour from Maximian, Con- 


ſtantine ſeemed to embrace the cauſe of Rome and 
of the ſenate; but his profeſſions were ambigu- 


ous, and his aſſiſtance ſlow and ineffectual. He 


| conſidered with attention the approaching conteſt 


between the maſters of Italy and the emperor of 


the Eaſt, and was prepared to conſult his uy. 


„ "Ibety or ambition in the event of the war (24) 
Gajerius © 


75 the 
At the head 


The importance of the occaſion called 


pate the ſenate, and to deſtroy the people by the 
ſ word. But the {kill of Maximian had concerted 


The invader found 
hoſtile, fortified, and inacceſſible; 


Senſible : 


(24) T he vith Pane was nenne h to exlebrats the elevati- 
on of Conſtantine; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either 


He introduces only one flight ut 
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Senſible of the increaſing difficulties of his enter- 


priſe, the haughty Galerius made the firſt ad- 
vances towards a recoricihation, and diſpatched 
two of his moſt conſiderable officers to tempt the 


Roman princes by the offer of a conference and 


the declaration of his paternal regard for Max- 
entius, who might obtain much more from his h- 


perality than he could hope from the doubtful | 


chance of war (25). The offers of Galerius were 
rkcjected with firmneſs, his perfidious friendſhip re- 


fuſed with contempt, and it was not long before 


| he diſcovered, that, unleſs he provided for his 


ſafety by a timely retreat, he had ſome reaſon to 


_ apprehend the fate of Severus. The wealth, 


which the Romans defended againſt his rapacious 


tyranny, they freely contributed for his deſtruc- 


tion. The name of Maximian, the popular arts 


of his ſon, the ſecret diſtribution of large ſums, 
and the promiſe of ſtill more liberal res ards, 


checked the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of 
the [llyrian legions; and when Galerius at 0 


gave the ſignal of the retreat, it was with ſome 
difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans 
not to deſert a banner which had ſo often con- 
ducted them to victory and honour, A contem- 
porary writer aſſigns two other cauſes for the 


failure of the expedition; but they are both of 


ſuch a nature, that a cautious hiſtorian will 
| ſcarcely venture to adopt them. We are told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very impertect 


notion of the greatneſs of Rome by the cities of 
the Eaft, with which he was acquainted, found 


his forces inadequate to the ſiege of that immenſe 


capital. But the extent of a city ſerves only to 


render 


(25) With regard to this negociation, hos the fragments of an 
anonymous Hiſtorian, publiſhed | by Valeſius at the end of his edition 


ot Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 711. Theſe fragments have fur- 


niſhed us with leyeral curious, and as it ſhould ſeem authentic, 
anecdotes, 
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render it more acceſſible to the enemy; Rome had 


long fince been accuſtomed to ſubmit on the ap- 


proach of a conqueror ; nor could the temporary 
enthuſiaſm of the people have long contended 
againſt the diſcipline and valour of the legions. 
We are likewiſe informed, that the legions them- 
felves were ſtruck with horror and remorſe, 
and that thoſe pious ſons of the republic refuſed 


to violate the ſanctity of their venerable parent 


(26). But when we recollect with how much eaſe 
in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party, 
and the habits of military obedience, had con- 


_verted the native citizens of Rome into her moſt 


implacable enemies, we ſhall be inclined to diſ- 


truſt this extreme delicacy of ſtrangers and bar- 
barians who had never beheld Italy till they 
entered it in a hoſtile manner, Had they not 
been reſtrained by motives of a more intereſted 


nature, they would probably have anſwered Ga. 


lerius in the words of Cæſar's veterans: © If 
cc 


our general wiſhes to lead us to the Wy 
of the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his 


. camp. Whatſoever walls he has determined 


to level with the ground, our hands are ready 
to work the engines: nor ſhall we heſitate, 
ſhould the name of the devoted city be Rome 


itſelf.“ Theſe are indeed the expreſſions of a 


2 


poet; but of a poet who has been diſtinguiſhed 
and even cenſured for his ſtrict adherence to the 
truth of ry Wok 


The 


4660 1 de M. P. Co 28. The former of theſe reaſons 
is probably taken from Virgil's Shepherd; Illam ego huic noſtræ 


„ ſimilem Melibœ putavi, &c.“ Lactantius delights | in theſe po- 
«tical alluſions. 


(27) Caſtra ſuper Tuſci fi ponere Tybridis undas ; (jubeas) 
Heſperios audax veniam metator in agros. 
Tu quoſcunque voles in planum effundere muros, 
His aries actus diſperget ſaxa lacertis; | 
Tila licet penitus tolli quam juſſeris urbem 


Roma fit, Lucan, Pharſal. i. 381: 


435 — b 


15 


Jo 
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The legions of Galerius exhibited a very me. Hisreticat. 


lancholy proof of their diſpoſition, by the ravages 


which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they raviſhed, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians, 

they burnt the vilages through which they paſſed, | 
and they endeavoured to deſtroy the country, 
which it had not been in their power to ſubdue. 
During the whole march, Maxentius hung on their 


rear, but he very prudently declined a general en- 
gagement with thoſe brave and deſperate veterans. 


His father had undertaken a ſecond journey in- 
to Gaul, with the hope of perſuading Conſtan- 


tine, who had aſſembled an army on the frontier, 


to join the purſuit and to complete the victory. 
But the actions of Conſtantine were guided by rea- 


fon, and not by reſentment. He perſiſted in the 


wiſe reſolution of maintaining a balance of power 


in the divided empire, and he no longer hated Ga- 
lerius, when that aſpiring prinee had ccaſed to be 
an object of terror (28). 
The mind of Galerius was the moſt ſafceptible Elevation” 
of the ſterner paſſions, but it was not however of Liens 


incapable of a ſincere and laſting friendſhip. Li- A 


of Augut- 
cinius, whoſe manners as well as character were tus, 


not unlike his own, ſeems to have engaged both © Dre, 
his affection and eſteem. Their intimacy had N 
commenced in the happier period perhaps of their 
youth and obſcurity. It had been cemented by 


the freedom and dangers of a military life; they 


had advanced, almoſt by equal ſteps, through the 
ſucceſſive honours of the ſervice, and as toon as 
Galerius was inveſted with the imperial dignity, 


he ſeems to have conceived the deſign of raiſin 
his companion to the ſame rank with himſeil. 


During 


(28) Lactantius de M. P. 6. 27. Zoſim. $64; p. 82. The lat 


ter uates, that Conſtantine, in his interview with Maximian, | 
had picmiſed to declare war againſt Galerius, 
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During the ſhort period of his proſperity, he con- 
ſidered the rank of Cæſar as unworthy of the age 


and merit of Licinius, and rather choſe to reſerve 


for him the place of Conſtantius, and the empire 
of the Weſt. While the emperor was employed 
in the Italian war, he intruſted his friend with the 
defence of the Danube; and immediately after his 
return from that unfortunate expedition, he 1n- 


veſted Licinius with the vacant purple of Severus, 


reſigning to his immediate command the provinces 


of Illyricum (29). The news of his promotion 


Maxim. was no ſooner carried into the Eaſt, than Maxi- 


min, who governed or rather oppreſſed the coun- 
tries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 


diſcontent, diſdained the inferior name of Cæſar, 
and notwithſtanding the prayers as well as argu- 


ments of Galerius, exacted, almoſt by violence, 
the equal title of Auguſtus (30). For the firſt, 
and indeed for the laſt time, the Roman world was 


| Six empe- adminiſtered by ſix emperors. In the Weſt, Con- 


vors. 


A. P. 


ſtantine and Maxentius affected to reverence their 
308. father Maximian. In the Eaſt, Licinius and Maxi- 
min honoured with more real conſideration their 
benefactor Galerius. The oppoſition of intereſt, 
and the memory of a recent war, divided the em- 


pire into two great hoſtile powers; but their mu— 
tual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 


even a feigned reconciliation, till the deaths of the 
elder princes, of Maximian, and more particular- 


ly 


(29) M. de Tillmont (Hiſt. des Empereurs. tom. iv. part i. p. 
559.) has proved, that Licinius, without paſſing through the inter- 
mediate rank of Cæſar, was declared Auguſtus, the 11th of Novem- 

ber, A. D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 5 

(30) Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. When Galerius declared Lici- 


nius Auguſtus with himſelf, he tried to ſatisfy his younger aſſociates, 
by inventing, for Conſtantine and Maximin (not Maxentius, ſee Ba- 


luze, p. 81. the new title of ſons of the Auguſti. But when Max- 
imin acquainted him that he had been ſaluted Auguſtus by the army, 
Galerius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Conſtantine, 
as equal aſſociates in the Imperial dignity. | | 
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ly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the views 
and paſſions of their ſurviving aſſociates. 
When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the Misfor- 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded 3 
his philoſophic moderation. When his ambition 
excited, or at leaſt encouraged, a civil war, they 
returned thanks to his generous patriotiſm, and 
gently cenſured that love of eaſe and retirement 
which had withdrawn him from the public ſervice 
(31). But it was impoſſible that minds like thoſe 
of Maximian and his ſon, could long poſſeſs in 
harmony an undivided power. Maxentius conſi- 
dered himſelf as the legal ſovereign of Italy, e- 
lected by the Roman ſenate and people; not 
would he endure the controul of his father, WhO 
arrogantly declared, that by His name and abilities 
the raſh youth had been eſtabliſhed on the throne. 
The cauſe was ſolemnly pleaded before the Pre- 
torian guards, and thoſe troops who dreaded the 
ſeverity of the old emperor eſpouſed the party of 
Maxentius (32). The life and freedom of Maxi- 
mian were however reſpected, and he retired from 
Italy into Illyricum, affecting to lament his paſt con- 
duct, and ſecretly contriving new miſchiefs. But 
Galerius, who was well acquainted with his charac- 


| ter, ſoon obliged him to leave his dominions, and 
. | the laſt refuge of the diſappointed Maximian was 
- | the court of his ſon-in-law Conſtantine (33). He 


„ was received with reſpect by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tenderneſs by the em- 
. | %% 


(i) See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi doloris noſtri liberam vo- 
tem, &c. the whole paſſage is imagined with artful flattery, and ex- 
preſſed with an eaſy flow of eloquence. „„ 13 5 
is (42) Lactantius de M. P. c. 28. Zoſim. J. ii. p. 82. A report 
was ſpread, that Maxentius was the ſon of ſome obſcure Syrian, 
and had been ſubſtituted by the wife of Maximian as her o 'n 
child. See Aurelius Victor, Anonym. Valeſian, and Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. 3. 4. . 
[ G 3) Ab urbe pulſum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Illyrico repudiatum, 
tuis provinciis, tuis copiis, tuo palatio recepliti. Eumen, in Pans» 
gyr. Vet. vii. 14. | | | 
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| impoſſible for Maximian to reſiſt, and which ſcarce- 
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preſs Fauſta. That he might remove every ſuſpi- 
cion, he reſigned the imperial purple a ſecond 
time (34), profeſſing himſelf at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatneſs and ambition. Had he 
perſevered in this reſolution, he might have ended 
his life with leſs dignity indeed than in his firſt re- 
tirement, yet, however, with comfort and reputa- 
tion. But the near proſpect of a throne, brought 
back to his remembrance the ſtate from whence he 
was fallen, and he reſolved, by a deſperate effort, 
either to reign or to periſh. An incurſion of the 
Franks had ſummoned Conſtantine, with a part 
of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the re- 
mainder of the troops were ſtationed in the ſouth- 
ern provinces of Gaul, which lay cxpoſed to the 
enterpriſes of the Italian emperor, aud a conſider- 


able treaſure was depoſited in the city of Arles. 


Maximian either craftily invented, or haſtily cre- 
dited a vain report of the death of Conſtantine. 
Without heſitation he aſcended the throne, ſeized 


the treaſure, and ſcattering it with his accuſtomed | 


_ profuſion among the ſoldiers, endeavoured to a- 
wake in their minds the memory of his ancient 
*dignity and exploits. Before he could eſtabliſh 
his authority, or fniſh the negociation which he 
appears to have entered into with his ſon Maxen- 
tius, the celerity of Conſtantine defeated all his 
hopes. On the farſt news of his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, that prince returned by rapid marches from 
the Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the laſt men- 


_ tioned river at Chalons, and at Lyons, truſting 


| himſelf to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the 
gates of Arles, with a military force which it was 


1 


(34) LaQantius de M. P. c. 29. vet RE the reſignation of 
the purple, Conſtantine ſtill continued to Maximian the pomp and 
honours of the Imperial dignity; and on the public occaſions gave 


the right-hand place to his father-in-law, Panegyr, Vet. vii. 15, 
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ly permitted him to take refuge in the neighbour- 


ing city of Marſeilles. The narrow neck of land 
which joined that place to the continent was forti- 


fed againſt the beſiegers, whilſt the ſea was open, 


either for the eſcape of Maximian, or for the ſuc- 
cours of Maxentius, if the latter ſhould chule to 


diſguiſe his invaſion of Gaul, under the honoura- 
ble pretence of defending a diſtreſſed, or as he 


might allege, an injured father, Apprehenſive of 
dhe fatal conſequences of delay, Conſtantine gave 
orders for an immediate aſſault ; but the ſcaling 
' ladders were found too ſhort for the height of the 
walls, and Marſeilles might have ſuſtained as long 
a ſiege as it formerly did againſt the arms of Czfar, 

if the garriſon, conſcious either of their fault or of 
their danger, had not purchaſed their pardon by 
delivering up the city and the perſon of Maximian. 
A ſecret but irrevocable: ſentence of death was His death. 


A. D. 310 
February.“ 


pronounced againſt the uſurper; he obtained only 
the ſame favour which he had indulged to Severus, 


and it was publiſhed to the world, that, oppreſſed _ 

by the remorſe of his repeated crimes, he ſtrangled _ 
himſelf with his own hands. After he had loſt 
the afliſtance, and diſdained the moderate counſels 


of Diocletian, the ſecond period of his active hfe 


was a ſeries of public calamities and perſonal mor- 
tifications, which were terminated, in about three 


years, by an ignominious death. He deſerved his 


fate; but we ſhould find more reaſon to applaud 
the humanity of Conſtantine, if he had ſpared 
an old man, the benefactor of his father, and the 


father of his wife. During the whole of this me- 


lancholy tranſaction, it appears that Fauſta ſacri- 


ficed the ſentiments of nature to her gonjugal 


duties (35). 


TUE 


35) Zoſim. I. ii. p. 82. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. vii. 16— 
21, The latter of theſe has undoubtedly repreſented the whole 5 | 
= hab _ fair 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The laſt years of Galerins were leſs ſhameful 

and unfortunate, and though he had filled with _ 
more glory the ſubordinate ſtation of Cæſar, than 
the ſuperior rank of Auguſtus, he preſerved, 
till the moment of his death, the firſt place 
among the princes of the Roman world. He fur- 
vived his retreat from Italy above four years, and 
wiſely relinquiſhing his views of univerſal empire 
he devoted the remainder of his life to the enjoy- 
ment of pleaſure, and to the execution of ſome 
works of public utility, among which we may dil- 
tinguiſh the. diſcharging into the Danube the ſuper- 
fluous waters of the lake Pelſo, and the cutting 
down the immenſe foreſts that encompaſſed it; an 
operation worthy of a monarch, ſince it gave an ex- 
tenſive country to the agriculture of his Pannonian 
ſubjects (36). His death was occaſioned by a ve- 
ry painful and lingering diſorder. His body, 
ſwelled by an intemperate courſe of life to an 
unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers. 
and devoured by innumerable ſwarms of thoſe 
inſets, who have given their name to a moit 
| loathſome diſeaſe (37); but as Galerins had of- 
fended a very zealous and powerful party among 


his 


fair in the moſt favourable light for his ſovereign. Vet even fron: 
his partial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency ot 
Conſtantine, and the reiterated treaſons of Maximian, as they are de- 
icribed by LaRtantius (de M. P. c. 29, 30.) and copied by the mo- 
derns, are deſtitute of any hiſtorical toundation, | Ls 
(36) Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was fituated on the 
Upper Pannonia, near the borders of Noricum; and the province ot 
Valeria (a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained | 
country) undoubtedly lay between the Drave and the Danube (Sex- 
tus Rufus, c. 9. I ſhould therefore ſuſpet that Victor has con- 
founded the lake Pelſo, with the Volocean marſhes, or, as they ate 
no called, the lake Sabaton. It is placed in the heart of Valeria, 
andi its preſent extent is not leſs than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 
Engliſh) in length, and two in breadth. See Severini Pannonia, 1. 
i, 8. Oo -- 1 | 
[. 7) Tactantius (de M. P. c. 33) and Euſebius (I. viii. c. 16.) 
deſeribe the ſymptoms and progreſs of his diſorder with ſingular ac- 
curacy and apparent pleaſure, | 5 
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his ſubjects, his ſufferings, inſtead of exciting 

their compaſſion, have been celebrated as the viſi- 

ble effects of divine juſtice (38). He had no His domi. 

ſooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia, than the hien ſhared 


between 
two emperors who were indebted for their purple Maximin 


to his favour, began to collect their forces, with 3 
| nius. 
the intention either of diſputing, or of dividing, he 


dominions which he had left without a maſter. 


They were perſuaded however to deſiſt from the 


former deſign, and to agree in the latter. The 


- provinces of Aſia fell to the ſhare of Maximin, 
and thoſe of Europe augmented the portion of 


Licinius. The Helleſpont and the Thracian oo 
phorus formed their mutual boundary, and the 
banks of thoſe narrow ſeas, which flowed in hs 
midſt of the Roman world, were covered with 


ſoldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. - The 
deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced the 
number of emperors to four. The ſenſe of their 
true intereſt ſoon connected Licinius and Conſtan- 
tine; a ſecret alliance was concluded between 


Maximin and Maxentius, and their unhappy ſub- 
jects expected with terror the bloody conſequet ces 


of their inevitable diſſentions, which were no lon- 
ger reſtrained by the fear or che reſpect which they 


entertained for Galerius (39). 3 
Among ſo many crimes and misfortunes occa- Adminif. 


trat t 
ſioned by the paſſions of the Roman princes, there e 


is ſome pleaſure in diſcovering a ſingle action tine in 


which may be aſcribed to their virtue. In the 1 780 . 
ſixth year of his reign, Conſtantine viſited the city 31a. 


of Autun, and generouſly remitted the arrears of 


Vor. H. VVV 


(38) If any | (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remake of Eccleſiaſtical 


 Hiktory, vol. ii. p. 307-- 356.) ſtill delight in recording the won- 


derful deaths of the perſecutors, [ would recommend to their pe- 
ruſal an admirable patſage of Grutius (Hiſt. I. vii. p. 332.) con- 
cerning the Jaſt ilIncſs of Philip IT. of Spain. 

(39) Sce Eulebius, l. ix. 6. 10. Lactantius de M. P. c. . 36. Zoſi- 


mus is leſs exact, andeyidently confdunds Maximian with Maximin. 


— 
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tribute, reducing at the ſame time the proportion of 
their afleſſnent, from twenty-five to eighteen thou- 
ſand heads, ſubject to the real and perſonal capita- 
tion (40). Yet even this indulgence affords the 
moſt unqueſtionable proof of the public miſery. 
_ This tax was ſo extremely oppreſſive, either in 1tk elf 
ör in the mode of collecting it, that whilſt the re- 
venue was increaſed by extortion, it was diminiſhed 
"by deſpair : a conſiderable part of the territory of 
Autun was left uncultivated ; and great numbers 
of the provincials rather choſe to live as exiles and 
outlaws, than to ſupport the weight of civil ſociety. 
It is but too probable that the bountiful emperor 
relieved, by a partial act of liberality, one among 
the many evils which he had cauſed by his general 
axims of adminiſtration. But even thoſe maxims 
were leſs the effect of choice than of neceliity. 
And if we except the death of Maximian, the 
reign of Conftantine in Gaul ſeems to have been 
the moſt innocent and even virtuous period of his 
life. The provinces were protected by his pre- 
ſence from the inroads of the barbarians, who ei- 
cher dreaded or experienced his active valour. Af- 
ter a ſignal victory over the F Tranks and Alemanni, 
ſcveral of their princes were expoſed by his order to 
the wild beaſts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and 
the people ſeem to have enjoyed the ſpectacle, with- 
out diſcovering, in fuch a treatment of royal cap- 
tives, any thing that was repugnant to the laus of 
nations or of humanity (41). 


Trranny The virtues of Conſtantine were rende Ted more 


_ of Nasen- jjhftrious by the vices of Maxentins. Whilſt the 
ius in Ita- 


ly and Gallic provinces enjoyed as much happi: less as the 


Africa. condit ion of the times Was capa ble of recciving, 
A. D. 306 5 Italy 


(40) See the viiith Panegyric, i in which Eumenius diſplays in 
the preſence of Conſtantine, the miſery and the ne of the 
city of Autun. 

(41) Eutropius, x. 3. Pace Vater: Vii. 10, 11, 12, A great 

i of the French youth were likewiſe expoſed to ihe ſame 
Erut) and 1 ignominious death 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a 
tyrant as contemptible as he was odious. The 


zeal of flattery and faction has indeed too fre- 
quently ſacrificed the reputation of the vanquiſhed 


to the glory of their ſucceſsſul rivals; but even thoſe 


writers who have revealed, with the moſt freedom 
and pleaſure the faults of Conſtantine, unanimouſly 


confeſs, that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, and 
profligate (42). He had the good fortune to ſup- 


preſs a flight rebellion in Africa. The governor 
and a few adherents had been guilty; the province 


ſuffered for their crime. The flouriſhing cities of 
Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent of that 


fertile country, were waſted by fire and ſword. 


The abuſe of victory was followed by the abuſe of 


law and juſtice. A formidable army of ſycophants 
and delators invaded Africa; the rich and the noble 
were eaſily convicted of a connection with the re- 


bels; and thoſe among them who experienced the 
_ emperor's clemency, were only puniſhed by the con- 
fiſcation of their eſtates (4 2). So ſignal a victory was 
celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and Maxen- 


tius expoſed to the eyes of the people the ſpoils and 


captives of a Roman province. The ſtate of the 
capital was no leſs delerving of compaſſion than 


that of Africa. The wealth of Rome ſupplied an 
inexhauſtible fund for his vain and prodigal ex- 
pences, and the miniſters of the revenue, were ſk]- 


led in the arts of rapine. It was under his reign 


that the method of exacting a free gif! from the 


| ſenators was firſt invented; and as the fum was in⸗ 
ſenſibly increaſed, the pretences of levying it, a vic- 


tory, a birth, a marriage, or an an imperial con lulchi p- 
were proportionably multiplied (44). Maxentius 
(42) Julian excludes Maxentius from the Banquet of the Cz{ars 
with abhorrence and contempt; and Zoſimus (I. ii. p. 85.) accuſes 
him of every kind of cruelty and profligacy. 


(43) Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 83--85. Aurelius Victor. 
(44) The paſſage of Aurelius Victor ſhould be read in the fol- 


Towing manner. Primus inſtituto peſſimo munerum ſpecie, Patres 


Oratore/que pecuniam confere prodigenti {abi cogeret. 
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had imbibed the fame implacable averſion to tlie 
ſenate, which had characteriſed moſt of the for- 


mer tyrants of Rome: nor was it poſſible for his 
ungrateſul temper to ſorgive the generous fidelity 
which had raiſed him to the throne, and ſupported 


him againſt all his enemies. The! Ives of che ſe 
nators were expoſed to his jealous ſuſpicions, the 


diſhonour of their wives and daughters beigh- 


tened the gratification of his ſenſual paions (45, ) 
It may be preſumed, that an imperial lover was 
ſeldom reduced to ſigh in vain; but whenever 
perſuaſion proved ineffectual, he had recourſe to 
: VIOTUTE 3 and there remains one memorable ex- 
ample of a noble matron, who preſerved her chaſ- 
"My by a voluntary death. The ſoldiers were the 
only vider of men whom he appeared to reſpect, 
or ſtudied to pleaſe. He filled Rome and Italy 
with armed troops, Cconnived at their __ 
fuftered them with impunity to roms der, and even 
to maſſacre, the defencelels people (46); and in- 
dulging them in the fame licentiouſneſs which 


their emperor enjoyed, Maxentius often beſtowed | 


on his military favourites the ſplendid villa, or 
the beautiful wife of a ſenator. A prince of luch a 


character, alike incapable of governing either in 


peace or in war, might purchale the ſupport, but 


he could never obtain the eſteem of the army. 


| Yet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilſt. 
ot pailed his indolent life, either within the walls 


f his palace, or in the neighbouring gardens of 


Salluft, he was repeatediy heard to d declare, that he 


alone 


ted 8 vet. 21x 3. Euſeb. Hiſt: Eccleſ. viii. 14. et in 


| vit. Conſtantin. 1. 33, 34. Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous Matron, 

who ſtabbed herſelf to eſcape the violence of Maxentius, was a 
Chriſtian, wife to the prefect of the city, and her name was So- 
| phronia. It ftill remains a queſtion among the caluilts, whether, 
on ſuch occaſions, Suicide is juſtifiable. 


(46) Prætorianis cædem vulgi quondam annueret, is the vague 


_ expreſſion of Aurelius Victor. See more particular, though fome- 
_ what different, accounts of a tumuIt and matlacre, which happened 


at Rome, in Eulcbius (1. viii. c. 14.) andi in Zoſimus (Lü. . 84.5 


OE THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
alone was emperor, and that the other princes were 
no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had de- 


volved the defence of the frontier provinces, that 


he might enjoy without interrup ion the elegant 
luxury of the capital. Rome, which had to long 


regretted the abſence, lamented, during the fix 


years of his reign, the preſence of her ſovereign (47). 


181 


Though Conſtantine might view the conduct of Civil war 


Maxentius with abhorrence, and the ſituation of the 


between 
Conſtan— 


Romans with compaſſion, we have no reaſon to tine and! 
preſume that he would have taken up arms to pu- Maxentius 


niſh the one or to relieve the other. But the tyrant” 


of Italy rafhly ventured to provoke a formida- 

ble enemy, whoſe ambition had been hitherto re- 
_ trained by conſiderations of prudence, rather than 
by principles of juſtice (48). After the death ot 
Maximian, his titles, according to the eſtabliſhed 
_ cuſtom, had been eraſed, and his ſtatues thrown 
down with ignominy. His fon, who had perſecuted 
and deſerted him when alive, affected to diſplay the 
moſt pious regard for his memory, and gave orders 


that a ſimilar treatment ſhould be immediately in- 
flicted on all the ſtatues that had been erected in 
Italy and Africa to the honour of Conſtantine. That 


wiſe prince, who ſincerely wiſhed to decline a war, 
with the difficulty and 1mportance of which he was 


ſufficiently acquainted, at firſt diſſembled the in- 
| ſult, and ſought for redreſs by the milder expe- 


dients of negociation, till he was convinced, that the 
hoſtile and ambitious deſigns of the Italian empe- 
ror, made it neceſſary for him to arm in his own 


defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed his 
RD J TBS 


(47) See in the Panegyrics (ix. 14), a lively diſcription of the 
indolence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the ora- 


- tor obſerves, that the riches which Rome had accumulated in a pe- 
riod of 1060 years, were laviſhed by the tyrant on his mercenary 


bands; redemptis ad civile latrocinium manibus ingeſſerat. 
(48) After the victory of Conſtantine, it was univerfally a}low- 
ed, that the motive ot delivering the republic from a deteſted ty- 


rant, would, at any time, have juſtified lis expedition into Italy. 


Euſcb. in Vit. Conſtantin, I. i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vit. ix. 2, 


„312. 
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pretenſions to the whole monarchy of the weſt, 


had already prepared a very conſiderable force to 


invade the Gallic provinces on the fide of Rhetia, 
and though he could not expect any aſſiſtance from 
Licinius, he was flaitered with the hope that the 


| legions of Illyricum, allured by his preſents and 
_ promiſes, would deſert the ſtandard of that prince, 
and unanimouſly declare themſelves his ſoldiers and 
ſubjects (49). Conſtantine no longer heſitated. He 


had deliberated with caution, he acted with vigour. 


| He gave a private audience to the ambaſſadors, 


| Preparati- 


who, in the name of the ſenate and people, con- 
jured him to deliver Rome from a deteſted tyrant ; 


and, without regarding the timid remonſtrances of 


his council, he reſolved to prevent the enemy, and 


to carry the war into the heart of Italy (30). 


The enterprize was as full of danger as of 


glory; and the unſucceſsful event of two former 
invaſions was ſufficient to inſpire the moſt ſerious 
apprehenſions. The veteran troops who revered 


the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
_ thoſe wars the party of his ſon, and were now re- 
| ſtrained by a ſenſe of honour, as well as of intereſt, 


from entertaining an idea of a ſecond deſertion. 
Maxentius, who confidered the Pretorian guards 


as the firmeſt defence of his throne, had increaſed 


them to their ancient eſtabliſhment ; and they 


_ compoſed, including the reſt of the Italians who 


were inliſted into his ſervice, a formidable body of 
| fourſcore 


(49) e 1. ii, p. 84, 35. Nazarius in Panegyr. x. 713. 
(50) See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. Omnibus fere tuis Comitibus et 


Deans non ſolum tacite muſſantihus, ſed etiam aperte timentibus; 
contra conſilia hominum, contra Haruſpicum monita, ipſe per temet 
| Therandz urbis tempus veniſſe ſentires. The embaſly of the Ro- 


mans is mentioned only by Zonaras (I. x11.) and by Cedrenus (in 


Compend. Hiſt. p. 270.) : but thoſe modern Greeks had the oppor- 
tunity of conſulting many writers which have ſince been loſt, among 
which we may reckon the life of Conſtantine by Praxagoras. Pho: 


nus (b. 63. * has made a ſhort extract from that hiſtorical work. 
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fourſcore thouſand men. Forty. thouſand Moors 
and Carthaginians had been raiſed ſince the reduc- 
tion of Africa. Even Sicily furniſhed its propor- 
tion of troops; and the army of Maxcntius 
amounted to no leſs than one hundred and leventy 
thouſand foot, and eighteen thouſand horſe. The 
Wealth of Italy ſupplied the expences of the war; 

and the adjacent provinces were exhauſted to form 


immenſe magazines of corn and every other kind 
of proviſions. The whole force of Conſtantine 
conſiſted of ninety thouſand foot and eight thou- 


ſand horſe (51); and as the defence of the Rhine 
required an extraordinar y attention during the 
abſence of the emperor, it was not in his power to 
employ above half his troops in the Italian expe- 
dition, unleſs he ſacrificed the public ſafety to his 


private quarrel (52). At the head of about forty _ 
thouſand ſoldiers, he marched to encounter an 


enemy whote numbers were at leaſt four times ſu- 
perior to his own. But the armies of Italy, placed 


at a ſecure diſtance from danger, were enervated 
by indulgence and luxury. "Habituated to the 
baths and theatres of Rome, they took the field 
with reluctance, and were chiefly compoled of ve- 


terans who had almoſt forgotten, or of new levies, 


who had never acquired, the uſe of arms and the | 
practice of war. The hardy legions of Gaul had 


long defended the frontiers of the empire againſt 


the barbarians of the North; and 1n the perfor- 


mance of that laborious ſervice, their valour was 
exerciſed 


(51) Zoſimus, 0. ii. p. 86.) ks given us his curious account of. 


the forces on both ſides. He makes no mention of any naval ar- 


maments, though we are aſſured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 25.) that the 
war was carried on by ſea as well as by land; and that the flect of 


Conſtantine took poſleſſion of r Corlica, and the ports of 
Italy. 


mould diminith the numbers with which his lovereign atchieved the 
conqueſt of Italy; but it appears ſomewhat ſingular, that he ſhould 
eſteem the tyrant's army at no more than 100, o men. 


(52) Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not lurpriſing that the or ator 
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exerciſed and their diſcipline confirmed. There 


appeared the ſame difference between the leaders as 


between the armies. Caprice or flattery had 


tempted Maxentius with the hopes of conqueſt, 
but theſe aipiring hopes ſoon gave way to the ha- 
bits of pleature and the conſciouſneſs of his inex- 
perience. The intrepid mind of Conſtantine had 
been trained from his earlieſt youth to war, to ac- 
tion, and to military command. 
When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, 
he was obliged, firſt, to diſcover, and then to 
open, a way over mountains and through ſavage 
nations that had never yielded a paſſage to a regu- 
lar army (53). The Alps were then guarded by 
nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels 
cConſtructed with no leſs ſkill than labour and ex- 
pence, command every avenue into the plain, and 
on that ſide render Italy almoſt inacceſſible to the 
enemies of the king of Sardinia (54). But in the 
courſe of the intermediate period, the generals 
Vu ho have attempted the paſſage, have ſeldom ex- 
perienced any difficulty or reſiſtance. In the age 
of Conſtantine, the peaſants of the mountains 
Were civilized and obedient ſubjects; the country 
was plentifully ſtocked with proviſions, and the 
ſtupendous highways which the Romans had car- 
Tied over the Alps, opened ſeveral communicati- 
ons between Gaul and Italy (55). Conſtantine 
So - 5 preferred 


(z) The three principal paſſages of the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy, are thoſe of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Cenis, and Mount 
Senevre. Tradition, and a reſemblance of names (Alpes Pennine), | 

had aſhgned the firſt of theſe for the march of Hannibal (ſee Simlcr 
de Alpibus). The Chevalier de Folard (Polybe, tom. iv.) and M. 
Danville have led him over Mount Genevre, But notwithſtanding. 
the authority of an experienced officer, and a learned geographer, 
the pretenſions of Mount Cenis are ſupported in a ſpecious, not to 


ſay a convincing manner by M. Grofley, Obſervations ſur I'italie, 


tom. i. p. 40, &c. 5 f 


(4) La Brunette near Suſe, Demont, Exiles, Feneſtrelles, 
Coni, &c. RT | 5 


(s) See Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His deſciiption of the 
roads over the Alps, is clear, lively, and accurate, 
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preferred the road of the Cottian Alps, or as it is 


now called of mount Cenis, and led his troops 
with ſuch active diligence, that he deſcended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxen- 
tius had received any certain intelligence of his de- 


parture from the banks of the Rhine. The city 


of Suſa, however, which is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Cenis, was ſurrounded with walls, and 


provided with a garriſon ſufficiently numerous to 
check the progreſs of an invader; but the impati- 
ence of Conſtantine's troops diſdained the tedious 


forms of a ſiege. The ſame day that they ap- 
peared before Suſa, they applied fire to the gates, 


and ladders to the walls; and mounting to the aſ- 
fault amidft a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, they 
entered the place ſword in hand, and cut in pieces 
the greateſt part of the garriſon. The flames were 
extinguiſhed by the care of Conſtantine, and the 


remains of Sula preſerved from total deſtruction. 


About forty miles from thence, a more ſevere con- 
teſt awaited him. A numerous army of Lalians Battle of 
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was aſſembled under the lieutenants of Maxentius Turin. 


in the plains of Turin. Its principal ſtrength con- 
ſiſted in a ſpecies of heavy cavalry, which the Ro- 


mans, ſince the decline of their diſeipline, had 


| borrowed from the nations of the Faſt. The 
| horſes, as well as the men, were cloathed in com- 
plete armour, the joints of which were artſully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The al- 
pect of this cavalry was formidable, their weight 


almoſt irreſiſtible ; and as on this occaſion, their 
generals had drawn them up in a compact column 


or wedge, with. a ſharp point, and with ſpreading 


flanks, they flattered themſelves that they ſhould. 
eaſily break and trample down the army of Con- 
ſtantine, They might perhaps have ſucceeded in 
their deſign, had not their experienced adverſary 
: embraced the ſame method of defence, which 


ſimila 
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ſimilar circumſtances had been practiſed by Aure- 


vided and baffled this maſſy column of cavalry, 


The troops of Maxentius fled in confuſion towards 


Turin; and as the gates of the city were ſhut 


againſt them, very few eſcaped the {word of the 
' victorious purſuers. By this important ſervice, 


Turin deſerved to experience the clemency and 
coven favour of the conqueror. He made his en- 


Siege and 


battle of 


Verona. 


by their ſtrength and poſition, might either oppoſe 
his progreſs, or, in caſe of a misfortune, might 


try into the imperial palace of Milan, and almoſt 


all the cities of Italy between the Alps and the Po 


not only acknowledged the power, but embraced 
with zeal the party, of Conſtantine (56). 
From Milan to Rome, the Æmilian and Flami- 


nian highways offered an eaſy march of about four 


hundred miles; but though Conſtantine was impa- 
tient to encounter the tyrant, he prudently directed 


his operations againſt another army of Italians, who 


intercept his retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a ge- 


neral diſtinguiſhed by his valour and ability, had 
under his command the city of Verona, and all 
the troops that were ſtationed in the province of 
Venctia. As ſoon as he was informed that Con- 
ſtantine was advancing towards him, he detached 
a large body of cavalry, which was defeated in an 


engagement near Breicia, and purſued by the Gal- 


: hc legions as far as the gates of Verona, The ne- 


ceſſity, the importance, and the difficulties of the 


; = of Verona, immediately preſented themſelves 
to the ſagacious mind of Conſtantine (37). The 


city 


7 Zoſimus as well as Euſebius haſten from the paſſage of 


the Alps, to the deciſive action near Rome. We mult apply to the 
two Panegyrics, for the intermediate actions of Conſtantine. 


(57) The Marquis Maffei has examined the hege and battle of 


Verona, with that degree of attention and: accuracy, which was due 
to a memorable action that happened in his native country. The 


fortifications 
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city was acceſſible only by a narrow peninſula | to- 
wards the Weſt, as the other three {1des were ſur- 


rounded by ihe Adige, a rapid river which covered 


the province of Venctia, from whence the beiieged 
derived an inexhauſtible ſupply of men and provi- 
ſions. It was not without great difficulty, ard 


after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, that Conſtantine 
found means to croſs the river at ſome diſtance _ 


above the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was leſs violent. He then encompaited Verona 
with ſtrong lines, puſhed his attacks with pru- 


dent vigour, and repelled a deſperate ſally of 
Pompeianus. That intrepid general, when he had 
_ uſed every means of defence that the ſtrength of 
the place or that of the garriſon could afford, fe- 
creily eſcaped from Verona, anxious not for his 


own bur for the public ſafety. With indefatiga- 


ble diligence he ſoon collected an army ſufficient 
either to meet Conſtantine in the field, or to at- 


rack him if he obſtinately remained within his lines. 
Ihe emperor, attentive to the motions, and in- 
formed of the approach of ſo formidable an 
enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the 
operations of the ſiege, whilſt, at the head of thoſe 
troops on whoſe valour and delity he more parti- 
cularly depended, he advanced in perſon to en- 


gage the general of Maxentius. The army of 


Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to the 
uſual practice of war; but their experienced 


leader, perceiving that the numbers of the Itali- 
ans far exceeded his own, ſuddenly changed his 


diſpoſition, and reducing the ſecond, extended the 


front of his firſt line to a juſt proportion with that 
| of the enemy. Such evolutions, Which only vete- 


5 fortifications of that diy; ca Sruicd by Gallienus, were leſs ex- 
tenſive than the modern walls, and the Amphitheatre was not in— 
cluded within their circumference. See Verona arte, Fart i . 


p. 142. 150. 
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ran troops can execute without confuſion in a mo- 
ment of danger, commonly prove deciſive: but as 
this engagement began towards the cloſe of the 
day, and was conteſted with great obſtinacy dur- 
ing the whole night, there was leſs room for the 
conduct of the generals than for the courage of the 
ſoldiers. The return of light diſplayed the victory 
of Conſtantine, and a field of carnage covered 


with many thouſands of the vanquiſhed Italians. 
Their general Pompeianus was found among the 


Min; Verona immediately ſurrendered at diſcre- 


tion, and the garriſon was made priſoners of war 


(58). When the officers of the victorious army 
__ congratulated their maſter on this important ſuc- 
_ cels, they ventured to add ſome reſpectful com- 
plaints, of ſuch a nature, however, as the moſt 
jealous monarchs will liſten to without diſpleaſure. 
They repreſented to Conſtantine, that, not con- 
tented with performing all the duties of a com- 
mander, he had expoſed his own perſon with an 


exceſs of valour which almoſt degenerated into 
raſhneſs; and they conjured him for the ſuture to 


pay more regard to the preſervation of a life, in 
which the ſafety of Rome and of the empire was 
involved (89). 


Indolence While Conſtantine ſignalized his conduct and 
and fears — 4 4 3 | | | 

of Maxen. w alour in the field the ſovereign of Italy appeared 
tus. inſenſible of the calamities and danger of a civil 


war which raged in the heart of his dominions. 


 Pleaiure was then only the buſineſs of Maxentius. 


Conccaling, or at leaft attempting to conceal, 


from the public knowledge the misfortunes of his 


arms (60), he indulged himſelf in a vain con- 


fidence 


(58) They wanted chains for ſo great a multitude of captives; 
and the whole council was at a lots; but the ſagacious conqueror 
_ Imagine the happy expedient of converting into felters the {words 
of the vanquiſhed, Vet. ix. 11. GN 
„ 159) Pänegyr. Vet, ix. 10. 
(60) Literas calamitatum ſuarum indices ſupprimebat. Pangyr. 
Vet. ix, 15. a D 
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fidence which deferred the remedies of the approach- 
ing evil, without deferring the evil itſelf (61). 
The rapid progreſs of Conſtantine (62) was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to awaken him from this fatal 
ſecurity ; he flattered himſelf, that his well-known 
liberality, and the majeſty of the Roman name, 


which had already delivered him from two invaſi- 


ons, would diſſipate with the ſame facility the re- 
bellious army of Gaul. The officers of experi- 
ence and ability, who had ſerved under the ban- 
ners of Maximian, were at length compelled to 


inform his effeminate ſon of the imminent danger 


to which he was reduced; and with a freedom 
that at once ſurpriſed and convinced him, to urge 
the neceſſity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous 


exertion of his remaining power. The reſources 
of Maxentius, both of men and money, were ſtil! 


conſiderable. The Pretorian guards felt how 
ſtrongly their own intereſt and tafety were con- 


nected with his cauſe; and a third army was ſoon 
collected, more numero than thoſe which had 


been loſt in the battles of Turin and Verona. It 
was far from the intention of the emperor to lead 
his troops in perſon. A ſtranger to the exerciſes 


of war, he trembled at the apprehenſion of ſo 


dangerous a conteſt; and as ſear is commonly ſu- 
perſtitious, he liſtened with melancholy attention 


to the rumours of omens and preſages which ſeemed 
to menace his life and empire. Shame at length 


ſupplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take the field. He was unable to ſuſtain the contempt 
of the Roman people. The circus reſounded with 


their indignant clamours, and they tumultuouſſy 
1 beſieged 


(61) 3 malorum potius quam mala Aiſferebat, is the She 
cenſure which Tacitus paſſes on the ſupine indolence of Vitellius. 

(62) The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that 
Conſtantine was ſtill at Verona, the 1ſt of September, A. D. 312, 
and that the memorable æra of the indictions was dated from his 
conquelt of the Ciſalpine Gaul. 
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beſieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 


puſillanimity * their indolent ſovereign, and ce- 


lebrating the heroic ſpirit of Conſtantine (69). 
Before Maxentius left Rome, he conſulted the Si- 
bylline books. The guardians of theſe ancient 
oOracles were as well verſed in the arts of this 

ook as they were ignorant of the ſecrets of 

fat and they returned him a very prudent an- 

28 which might adapt itſelf to the event, and 


ſecure their reputation whatever ſhould be the 


chance of arms (64). 


Viggory 2 The celerity of Conſtantine's march Jin been 
Conſtan. compared to the rapid conqueſt of Italy by the 


car 
Kome. fitſt of the Cæſars; nor is the flattering parallel 
A. P. 312. repugnant to the truth of hiſtory, ſince no more 
88 Oct. than ae days elapſed between the ſurrender 


of Verona and the final deciſion of the war. Con- 


N bad always apprehended that the ty rant 
would obey the dictates of fear, and perhaps of 
prudence ; and that, inſtead of riſking his laſt 


hopes in a general engagement, he would ſhut | 


bimſelf up wikun the w.: lis of Rome. His ample 
magazines ſecured him againſt the danger of fa- 


mine; and as the ſituation of Conſtantine adraitted | 


not of delay, he might have been reduced to the 


lad necefiity of deſtroying with fire and ſword the 


imperial city, the nobleſt reward of his victory, and 
the deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war (65). 
It was ch cqual ſurpriſe and pleaſure, that on his 
; arrival at a Place called Saxa Rubra, about nine 

miles 


- (63) See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16. LaSantios de M. P. e. 4. 


(64) IIlo die hoſtem Romanorum eſſe periturum. The vanquiſh- 


ed prince became of courſe the enemy of Rome. 
(( 5) See Panegyr. Ver. ix. 16. x. 27. The former af theſe ora- 
tors magnifies the hoards of corn, which Maxentius had collected 
from Africa and the iflands. And yet, if there is any truth in the 
ſcarcity mentioned by Euſebius, (in Vit. Conſtantin; 1. i. c. 36.) 
the Imperial granaries muſt haye been open only to the loldiers. | 
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miles from Rome (66), he diſcovered the army of 
Maxentius prepared to give him battle (67). 
Their long front filled a very ſpacions plain, and 
their deep array reached to the banks of the Ty- 
ber, which covered their rear, and forbade their 
retreat. We are informed, and we may believe, 
that Conſtantine diſpoſed his troops with conſum- 


mate ſkill, and that he choſe for himſelf the poſt 


of honour and danger. Diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſplendour of his arms, he charged in perſon the 
cavalry of his rival; and his irreſiſtible attack de- 
termined the fortune of the day. The cavalry of 
 Maxentius was principally compoſed either of un- 


wieldy cuiraſſiers, or of light Moors and Numidi- 
ans. They yielded to the vigour of the Gallic 
horſe, which poſſeſſed more activity than the one, 


more firmneſs than the other. The defeat of the 
two wings left the infantry without any protection 


on its flanks, and the undiſciplined Italians fled 


without reluctance from the ſtandard of a tyrant 


whom they had always hated, and whom they no 
longer feared. The Prætorians, conſcious that 
their offences were beyond the reach of mercy, 
were animated by revenge and deſpair. Notwith- 


ſtanding their repeated efforts, thoſe brave vete- 


rans were unable to recover the victory: they ob- 
tained, however, an honourable death; and it was 
obſerved, that their bodies covered the ſame 
ground which had been occupied by their ranks 


(58). The confulion then became general, and 


the 


(66) Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa rubra, millia ferme 


novem ægerrime progreſſus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarius Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. 1. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbour- 


hood of the Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illuſtrated by the valour 


and glorious death of the three hundred Fabii. 

(67) The poſt which Maxentius had taken, with the Tiber in 
his rear, is very clearly deſcribed by the two Panegyrilts, ix. 16, 
Xe 28. 

(68) Exceptis Jatrocinii illius primis auctoribus, qui deſperati 
venia, locum quem E n texere corporibus. Penegyr. 
Vet. ix. 17. | _ 
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the diimayed troops of Maxentius, purſued by an 


implacable enemy, ruſhed by thouſands into the 
deep and rapid ſtream of the Tyber. The em- 
peror himfelf attempted to eſcape back into the 


city over the Milvian bridge, but the crowds 
which preſſed together through that narrow pal- 
ſage, forc:d him i into the river, where he was im- 


mediaiely drowned by the weight of his armour 


(09.) His body, which had ſunk very deep into 


the mud, was found with ſome difficulty the next 


1 The fight of his head, when it was expoſed 
to the eyes of the people, convinced them of their 


deliverance, and admoniſhed them to receive, 


with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude, the 


fortunate Conſtantine, who thus atchieved by his 


valour and ability the moſt ſp:endid. enterpriſe ot 
his life (700. | | 


His bp. | 
cd the praiſe of clemency, nor incurred the cen- 


In the uſe of victory, Conſtantine Reitt . 


fire of immoderate rigour (0). He inflicted the 
lame treatment, to which: a defeat would have ex- 
poſed ms own perſon and family, put to deaih the 
tao ns of the tyrant, and carefully extirpated bis 


whole 


(69) A very idle rumour fun nrevailed; that Maxentius, who 


| bad not taken anv prectution tor his own retreat, had contrived a 
very artful ſnare to deſtroy the army of the purſuers; but that the 


wooden bridge which was to have been looſened on the approach of 


_ Conktantine, "unluckily broke down unier the weight of the flying 


Italians, M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. 


p. 576.) very ferioutly examines whether in 9 to com- 


mon ſenſe, the te ſtimony ot Euſebius and Zoſimus ought to prevail 


over the filence of Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous, but 


| cents orator, who compotcd the ninth panegyric. 


(70) Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 8688, and the two Panegyrics, the for- 


mer of which was pronounced a few months aſterwards, afford the 
_ cicareſt notion of this great battle. Lactantius, hs and 


even the 3 ſupply ſeveral uſeful hints. 

i) Zohmus, the enemy of Conſtantine, allows, (1. ii. p. 88.) 
that only a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to nth ; 
but we may rei ark the expreſſive patſage of Nazarius (Panegyr. 


Vet. x. 6.), Omnibus qui labefactari ſtatum ejus poterant cum ſtirpe 


deletis. The other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, 21.) contents 


bimfclf with oblerving, that Conltantine, when he entered Rome, 
dich not imitate the cruel maſſacres of Cinna, of 9 8 or of Syila. 
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whole race, The moſt diſtinguiſhed adherents of 
Maxentius muſt have expected to ſhare his fate, as 


they had ſhared his proſperity and his crimes : but 


when the Roman people loudly demanded a great- 
er number of victims the conqueror reſiſted, with 


firmneſs and humanity, thoſe ſervile clamours 


which were dictated by flattery as well as by re- 
ſentment. Informers were puniſhed and diſcou- 
raged ; the innocent, who had ſuffered under the 


late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and reſtor- 


ed to their eſtates. A general act of oblivion 


quieted the minds and ſettled the property of the 


people, both in Italy and in Africa (). The 


firſt time that Conſtantine honoured the ſenate 


with his preſence, he recapitulated his own ſervi- 


ces and exploits in a modeſt oration, aſſured that 
illuſtrious order of his fincere regard, and promiſed 
to re-eſtabliſh its ancient dignity and privileges. 


The grateful ſenate repaid theſe unmeaning pro- 


feſſions by the empty titles of honour, which it was 


yet in their power to beſtow; and without pre- 


ſumiyg to ratify the authority of Conſtantine, they 


paſſed a decree to aſſign him the firſt rank among 


the three Augilſti who governed the Roman world 


(73). Games and feſtivals were inſtituted to pre- 


ſerve the fame of his victory, and ſeveral edifices 


raiſed at the expence of Maxentius, were dedicated 
do the honour of his ſucceſsful rival. The triumphal 


arch of Conftantine ſtill remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a ſingular teſti- 


mony of the meaneſt vanity, As it was not poſſible 


to find in the capital of the empire, a ſculptor who 
was capable of adorning that public monument ; 


Vor. II. VN the 


(7 2) 955 the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this and me enſu- 


ing year, in the Theodoſian code. 

Ic 3) Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de M. P. c. 44. Maxi- 
min, who was confeſſedly the eldeſt Cæſar, claimed, with ſome ſhew 
of reaſon, the Hr rank omong the Augutti. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
the arch of Trajan, without any reſpect either for 


| his memory or for the rules of propriety, was 


and con- 
duct at 


Rome. 


ſtripped of its moſt elegant figures. The diffe- 


rence of times and perſons, of actions and charac- 


ters was totally difregarded. The Parthian cap- 
tives appear proſtrate at the feet of a prince Wh 


never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; and 


curious antiquarians can ſtill diſeover the head of 


Trajan on the trophies of Conſtantine. The new 


ornaments which it was neceſſary to introduce be- 


tween the vacancies of ancient ſculpture, are exe- 


cuted in the rudeſt and moſt unſkilful manner (44). 
The final abolition of the Prætorian guards 


| was a meaſure of prudence as well as of revenge. 


Thoſe haughty troops, whoſe numbers and pri- 


vileges had been reftored, and even augmented 
by Maxentius were for ever ſuppreſſed by Con- 


ſtantine. Their fortified camp was deftroyed, 
and the few Prætorians who had eſcaped the 


fury of the ſword, were difperfed among the le- 


gions, and baniſhed to the frontiers of the em- 


pire, where they might be ſerviceable without 


again becoming dangerous (75). By ſuppreſſing 
tlie troops which were uſually ſtationed in Rome, 
Conſtantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity of 


the ſenate and people, and the diſarmed capital 


was expoſed without protection to the inſults or 


neglect of its diſtant maſter, We may obſerve, 


that 


(74) Adhue cunta opera quz magnifice conſtruxerat, urbis fa- 


num, atque baſilicam, Flavii meritis patres ſacravere. Aurelius 
Victor. With regard to the theft of Frejan's trophies, conſult 
_ Flaminius Vacca, apud Montfancon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and 


5) Prætoriæ legiones ac ſubſidia factionibus aptiora quam urbi 
Romæ, ſublata penitus; ſimul arma atque uſus indumenti militaris. 


Aurelius Victor. Zoſimus (J. ii. p. 89.) mentions this fact as an 


hiſtorian; and it is very pompouſly celebrated in the ninth Pa- 


negyric. 
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that in this laſt effort to preſerve their expiring 
freedom, the Romans, from the apprehenſion 
of a tribute, had raiſed Maxentius to the throne. 
He exacted that tribute from the ſenate, under 
the name of a free gift. They implored the al- 
ſiſtance of Conſtantine, He vanquiſhed the ty- 
rant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual. 
tax. The ſenators according to the declara- 
tion which was required of their property, were 
divided into ſeveral claſſes. The moſt opulent 
paid annually eight pounds of gold, the next 
_ claſs paid four, the laſt two, and thoſe whoſe 
poverty might have claimed an exemption were 
aſſeſſed however at ſeven pieces of gold. Be- 
ſides the regular members of the ſenate, their 
ſons, their deſcendants, and even their relations, 
enjoyed the vain privileges, and ſupported the 
heavy burdens, of the ſenatorial order; nor will 
it any longer excite our ſurpriſe, that Conſtantine 
ſhould be attentive to increaſe the number of per- 
ſons who were included under fo uſefu] a deſcrip- 
tion (76). After the defeat of Maxentius, the 
victorious emperor paſſed no more than two or 
three months in Rome, which he viſited twice 
during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the 
ſolemn feſtivals of the tenth and of the twenti- 
eth years of his reign, Conſtantine was almoſt 
perpetually in motion to exerciſe the legions, or 
to inſpect the ſtate of the Provinces. Trevee, Mt 
lan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Naiſſus and Thetialo 
8 nica, were the occaſional places of his reſidenc 


O 2 88 ll | 


(556) Ex omnibus Werte optimates viros Curiæ tuæ pignera- 
veris; ut Senatüs dignitas .. . ex totius Orbis fore co nite: < - 
| Nazarius in Panegyr. vet. x. 35. The word pieneraveris mint al- 
moſt ſeem malicioutly choſen. Concerning the ſenatorial tax, ſee. 
Zoſimus, I. ii p. 115, ihe fecond tiile of the ſixth book of the 
Theodofian Code, with Godefroy's Commentary, an d Memoires de 
Academie des Infcriptions, tom. xxvili. p. 726, 
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His alli- 


ance with 
Licinius. 
A. 9. 314. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


till he founded a new Rome on the confines of 


Europe and Aſia (97). 

Before Conſtantine marched into Italy, he had. 
ſ-curcd the friendſhip or at leaſt the neutrality of 
Licinius, the Illyrian emperor, He had pro- 


* miſed his ſiſter Conftantia in marriage to that 
prince; but the celebration of the nuptials was 


deferred till after the concluſion of the war, and 


the interview of the two emperors at Milan, which 
was appointed for that purpoſe, appeared to cement 
the union of their families and intereſts (48). In 
the midſt of the public feſtivity they were ſud- 
denly obliged to tak? leave of each other. An 


inroad of the Franks ſummoned Conſtantine to 


the Rhine, and the hoſtile approach of the ſo- 


| War be- 


tween _ 


Maximin 
and Lic1- 


ieee 


A. PD. 313. 
The ſeaſon was ſevere and tempeſtuous; great 


vereign of Aſia, demanded the immediate pre- 


ſence of Licit nius. Maximin had been the ſecret 
ally of Maxentius, and without being difcou- 


raged by his fate, he reſolved to try the fortune 
of a civil war. He moved out of Syria towards 
the frontiers of Bithynia in the depth of winter. 


numbers of men as well as horſes periſhed in 
the ſnow ; ard as the roads were broken up by 


inceſſant rai! s, he was obliged to leave behind 
him a conſiderable part of the heavy baggage 


which was unable to follow the rapidity of his 


forced marches. By this extraordinary effort of 


diligence, he arrived with a haraſſed but formi- 


Cable army on the barks of the Thracian Bol- 
"Pry before the Licutenants of Licinius were 


by 


(77) From Ti Theodoſian Codes we may now begin to trace the 


motions of the emperors; but the dates both of time and place have 
frequently been altered by the careleſſneſs of tranſeribers. 


(78) Zoſimus (I. ii. p. $9.) obierves, that, before the war, the 
ſiltcr of Conſtantine had been betrothed to Licinius, According to 
the younger Victor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but 


having ventured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a ſecond 


letter filled with reproaches for his + ſuppoſed partiality to the cauſe of 


25 Maxentius and Maximin. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


apprized of his hoſtile intentions. Byzantium 


ſurrendered to the power of Maximin, after a 
ſiege of eleven days. He was detained ſome 
days under the walls of Heraclea; and he had 
no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of that city, than he 
was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 


———— —— — — 


had pitched his camp at the diſtance of only 
The deen 
eighteen miles, After a fruitleſs negociation, in April 30. 


which the two princes attempted to ſeduce the 
fidelity of each other's adherents, they had re- 
courſe to arms. The emperor of the Eaſt com- 


minded a diſciplined and veteran army of above 
ſeventy thouſand men, and Licinius, who had 
collected about thirty thouſand Illyrians was at 


firſt oppreſſed by the ſuperiority of numbers. 
His military ſkill, and the firmneſs of his troops 
reſtored the day, and obtained a deciſive victory. 


The incredible ſpeed which Maximin exerted in 
his flight, is much more celebrated than bis 


proweſs in the battle. Twenty four hours after- 


Wards he was ſeen pale, trembling, and without 


his imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles from the place of his defeat. 


The wealth of Aſia was yet unexhauſted; and 


though the flower of his veterans had fallen in 


the late action, he had ftill power, if he could 


obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from 


Syria and Egypt. But he ſurvived his misfortune and death 
only three or four months. His death, which of the fer- 


happened at Tarſus, was variouſly aſcribed to dei- 
pair, to poiſon, and to the divine juſtice. As 


Maximin was alike deſtitute of abilities and of 
virtue, he was lamented ncither by the people nor 
by the ſoldiers. The provinces of the Eaſt, de- 


livered from the terrors of civil war, cheerful y 
acknowledged the authorit ) of ps 0 9). 


(790 en mentions the defeat and death of 3 as or 


dine ren but Laclankiun erpatiates on hem (de M. F. 


c. 45 
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Cr nelty of 
Licinius. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The vanquiſhed emperor left behind him two 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of 
about ſeven years old. Their inoffenſive age 
might have excited compaſſion, but the compal- 
ſion of Licinius was a very feeble refource, nor 


did it reſtrain him from ext/mguiſhing the name and 


memory of his adverſary. The death of Severianus 


will admit of leſs excuſe, as it was dictated nei- 


ther by revenge nor by policy. The conqueror 
bad never received any injury from the father 


of that 3 youth, and the ſhort and obſcure 


'reig:: of Severus in a diſtant part of the empire 
was already forgotten. But the execution of Can- 
didianus. was an act of the blackeſt cruelty and 
ingratitude. He was the natural fon of Galerius, 


the friend and benefactor of Licinius. The 


prudent father had judged him too young to ſuſ- 
| tain the weight of a diadem , but he hoped that 
under the protection of prin ces, Who were in- 
debted to his favour for the imperial purple, Can- 
didianus might paſs a ſecure and honourable life. 
He was now advancing towards the twentieth year 
of his age, and the royalty of his birth, though 
_ unſupported either by merit or ambition was ſuf- 
ficient to exaſperate the jealous mind of Licinius 
(80). To theſe innocent and illuſtrious victims of 
his tyranny, we muſt add the wife and da aughter 


of the emperor Diocletian. When that prince 


_ conferred on Galerius the title of Cœſar, he had 


given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, 


Pafortw⸗ 
mate tate 
of the em 
preſs Vale- 
via and her 
mother. 


hoe melancholy adventures might furniſh a very 
bee ſubjcct for tragedy. She had fulfilled 
„d even n ſurpaſfed the duties of a wife, As ſhe. 


bad 


ce. 4538.) aferi! hing theo to the miraculous interpoſition of Hea- 


ven. Licinius at that time was one of the protectors of the church. 


(30) Lactantius de M. P. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on 


the different conduct of Lici iu and of Conſt amine, in the uſe of 
victory. 5 | | 


„„ 
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had not any children herſelf, ſhe condeſcended to 
adopt the illegitimate ſon of her huſhand, ard 
invariably diſplayed towards the unhappy Can- 
didianus the tenderneſs and anxiety of a real mo- 
ther. After the death of Galerius her ample 
poſſeſſions provoked the avarice, and her perſonal 


attractions excited the dofites of his ſucceſſor 


Maximin (81). He had a wife ſtill alive, 


but divorce was permitted by the Roman law, 


and the fierce paſſions of the tyrant demanded 


an immediate gratification, The anſwer of Va- 


teria was ſuch as became the daughter and widow 


of emperors ; but it was tempered by the pru- 
dence which her defenceleſs condition compelled 
her to obſerve. She repreſented to the perſons 
whom Maximin had employed on this occa- 
fon, “ that even if honour could permit a wo- 
<C 


a thought of ſecond nuptials, decency at leaſt 


„ muſt forbid her to liſten to his addreſſes 


c ata time when the aſhes of her huſband and 
« his benefactor were ſtill warm; and while 


s the ſorrows of her mind were ſtill expreſſed 
by her mourning garments. She ventured to 


i 


declare, that ſhe could place very little con- 


<« fidence in the profeſſions of a man, whote 


„ cruel inconſtancy was capable of repudiating 
% a faithful and affectionate wife (82).”” On this 


repulſe, the love of Maximin was converted into 


fury, and, as witneſſes and Judges were always 
at 


(37) The ſenſual appetites of Maximin were oratified at the ex- 


pence of his ſubjedts. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and 
virgins, examined their naked charms with anxious curiolity, leſt 
any part of their body ſhould be found unworthy of the royal em— 


braces. Coyneſs and diſdain were conſidered as treaſon, and the 


obſtinate fair one was condemned to be drowned. A cuſtom was 
gradually introduced, that no perfon ſhould marry a wite without the 


permiſſion of the emperor, ut ipſe in omnibus wap pregult tor 


eſſet.” LaQantius de M. P. c. 38. 
* Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. 


man of her character and dignity to entertain 
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| ac potentem virum, to intercede in favour of his 


5 Hiſtory of theſe times, 


THE DECLINE AND F ALL 


at his diſpoſal, it was eaſy for him to cover his 
fury with an appearance of legal proceedings, and 
to perſecute the reputation as well as the happi- 
neſs of Valeria. 
_eunuchs and domeſtics devoted to the moſt inhu- 


Her eſtates were confilcated, her 


man tortures, and ſeveral innocent and reſpectable 


matrons, who were honoured with her friendſhip 
ſuffered death on a falſe accufation of adultery. 
The empreſs herſelf, together with her mother 


Priſca, was condemned to exile, and as they were 


ignominiouſſy hurried from place to place before 


they were confined to a ſequeſtered village in the 


deſarts of Syria, they expoled their ſhame and dif- 
treſs to the provinces of the Eaſt, which, during 


thirty years, had reſpected their auguſt dignity, 


| Diocletian made ſeveral ineffectual efforts to allevi- 
ate the misfortunes of his daughter; 
laſt return that he expected for the imperial purple, 
which he had conferred upon Maximin, he en- 
treated that Valeria might be permitted to ſhare his 
retirement of Salona, and to cloſe the eyes of her 
afllicted father (83). He entreated, but as he could 
no longer threaten, his prayers were received with 
coldneſs and diſdain ; ; and the pride of Maximin was 


and, as the 


gratified, in treating Diocletian as a ſuppliant, and 
his daughter as a criminal. The death of Maximin 
ſeemed to aſſure the empreſſes of a favourable alte- 
ration in their fortune. The public diſorders re- 


laxed the vigilance of their guard, and they eaſily 
found means to cicape from the place of their ex- 
ile and to repair, though with tome precaution, 


and in diſguiſe, to the court of Licinius. His be- 


haviour, in the firſt days of his reign, and the ho- 
: nourable' reception which he pave. to young Can- 


didianus, 


(83) Diocletian at laſt line's cognatum ſuum, Pn militarem 


daughter (Lactan- 
tly acquainted with the 
to point out the perſon who was Femployed, 


tius de M. P. c. 41.) We are not ſufficien 
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didianus, inſpired Valeria with a ſecret ſatisfac- 

tion, both on her own account, and on that of her 

adopted fon. But theſe grateful proſpects were 

ſoon ſucceeded by horror and aſtoniſhment, and the 

bloody executions which ſtained the palace of Ni- 

comedia, ſufficiently convinced her, that the throne | 

of Maximin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman 

than himſelf. Valeria conſulted her ſafety by a 

haſty flight, and, ſtill accompanied by her mother 

Priſca, they wandered above fifteen months (84) 

through the provinces, concealed in the dilguite 

of plebeian habits. They were at length diſco- 
ed; at Theſſalonica; and as the ſentence of 

their death was already pen ced, they were 

immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown 

into the ſea. The people gazed on the melan- 

choly ſpectacle ; but their grief and indignation 

were ſuppreſſed by the terrors of a military guard. 

Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and daugh- 

ter of Diocletian. We lament their misfortunes 

we cannot diſcover their crimes, and what ever idea 

we may juſtly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, 

it remains a matter of ſurpriſe, that he was nor 

contented with ſome more ſecret and decent me- 

thod of revenge (85). 
The Roman world was now divided 3 Quarrel 

Conſtantine and Licinius, the former of whom between 

| | Conſtan- 

was maſter of the Weſt, and the latter of the fine and 

Eaſt. It might perhaps have been expected that Licinius. 

the conquerors, nes with civ il war, and con-. 314. 


nected 


(84) Veli quoque per varias provincias quindecim menſibus 
plebeio cultu pervagata. Lactantius de M. P. c. 51, There is ſome 
doubt whether we thould compute the fifteen months from the mo— 
ment of her exile, or from that of her eſcape. The expreſſion of 

fervagata ſeems to denote the latter; but in that caſe we muſt 
1uppole, that the treatiſe of Lactantius Fs written after the firſt civil 
war between Licinius and Conſtantine, See Cuper, p. 254. | 

(85) Ita illis pudicitia et conditio exitio fuit. Lactantius de M. 

c. 51. He relates the misfortunes of the innocent wife and 


daughter of Dioeletian with a very n mixture of 2 and ex- 
ultation. . 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
nected by a private as well as public alliance, 
would have renounced, or at leaſt have ſuſpen ded, 
any farther deſigns of ambition. And yet a year 
had ſcarcely elapſed after the death of Maximin, 
before the victorious emperors turned their arms 
againſt each other. The genius, the ſuccels, and 
the aſpiring temper, of Conſtantine, may ſ>em to 
mark him out as the aggreſſor; but the perfidious 
character of Licinius juſtifies the moſt unfavoura- 
ble ſuſpicions, and by the faint light which hiſtory 
reflects on this tranſaction (86), we may diſcover a 
conſpiracy fomented by his arts againſt the autho- 
rity of his colleague. Conftantine had lately given 
his fiſter Anaſtaſia in marriage to Bathanus, a 
man of a conſiderable family and fortune, and had 

elevated his new kinſman to the rank of Cæſar. 
According to the ſyſtem of government inſtituted 
by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, were 
deſigned for his department in the empire. But 
the performance of the promiſed favour was either 
attended with ſo much delay, or accompanied 
with ſo many unequal conditions, that the fide- 
lity of Baſſianus was alienated rather than ſecur- 
ed by the honourable diſtinction which he had ob- 
tained. His nomination had been ratified by the 


conſent of Licinius, and that artful prince, by 


the means of his emiſſaries, ſoon contrived to en- 


ter into a fecret and dangerous correſpondence 


with the new Czar, to irritate his diſcontents, 
and to urge him to the raſh enterpriſe of extort- 


: ing by violence what he might in vain ſolicit 


from the juſtice of Conſtantine, But the vigilant 
emperor diſcovered the conſpiracy before it was | 
ripe for execution; and, after ſolemnly renouncing 

the 


(86) The curious reader, who confults the Valeſian fr ment, p. 
713, will perhaps accuſe me of giving a bold and licentious para- 
phraſe 3 but if he conhders it with attention, he will acknowledge 


thut my inter rpretation is probable and conſiſtent. 


— — ener At ear nee 
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the alliance of Baſſianus, de ſpoiled him of the | pur- 


ple and irflicted the deſerved puniſhment on his 
trealor and ingratitude. The haughty refuſal of 
Licivius, waen he was required to deliver up the 

criminals, who had taken refuge in his dominione, 


confirrned the luſpicions already entertained of ls 


perfidy ; and the indignities offered at mona, 
on the frontiers of Italy, to the ſtatues of Con- 
ſtantine, becarne the ſignal of diſcord betw een the 
two princes (87). 

The firſt battle was fought near Cibalis a city 
x Pannonia, ſituated on the river Save, about fif- 


253 


Firf civil 
war be— 
tween 


miles above Sirmium (88). From thei inconſi- them. 


Jorable forces which in this important conteſt two Rate of 
ſuch powerful monarchs brought into the field, it K. B. 37 4 


may be inſerred, that the one was ſuddenly pro- 8th Octob. 


voked, and that the other was unexpectedly ſur- 


priſed. The emperor of the Weſt had only twen- 


ty thouſand, and the ſovereign of the Eaſt no more 


than five and thirty thouſand men. The inferiori- 
ty of number was, however, compenſated by the 
advantage of the ground. Conſtantine had taken 


poſt in a defile about half a mile in breadth, be- 


tween a ſteep hill ard a deep morals, and in that 


ſituation he ſteadily expected and repulſed the firſt 
attack of the enemy. He purſued his ſucceſs, and 
advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions 


of Illyricum rallied under the ſtandard of a leader 
who had been trained to arms in the ſchool of 


Probus | 


(87) * The fitnation of Emonz, or as it is now cal ed Laybach, 
in Carniola, (Danvilie Geographie . tom. i. p. 187.) may 
ſuggett a conjecture. As it lay to the north-calt of the Julian Alpe, 


that important territory became a natural object. ot ditpute between | 


the ſovereigns of Italy and of Ilyricum. 


(88) Cibalis or Cibala (who: name is ſtill preſerved i in the ob- 


ſcure ruins of Swilei) was lituaiced about fifty miles from Sirmium, 
the capital of Tllyricum, and about one hundred from Tau runum, 
or Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save. Tie 
Roman garriſons and cities on thoſe rivers are finely iluſtrated by 
M. Danvilie, in à memoir inſerted 1 in PAcademie des Inſenprions, 
tom. XXxViile deen 
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Probus and Diocletian. The miitile weapons on 
both ſides were ſoon exhauſted ; the two armies, 


with equal valour, ruſhed to a cloſer engagement 
of {words and ſpears, and the doubtful conteſt had 


already laſted from the dawn of day to a late hour 


of the evening, when the right wing, which Con- 


ſtantine led in perſon, made a vigorous and deci- 
hve charge, The 112 95 retreat of Licinius 


ſaved the remainder of his troops from a total de- 
feat ; but when he computed his loſs, which a- 


| mounted to more than twenty thouſand men, he 


thought it unſafe to paſs the night in the preſence 


of an \ active and victorious enemy. Abandoning 


Battle of 


XIardia. 


his camp and magazines, he marched away with 


| ſecrecy and diligence at the head of the greateſt 
part of his cavalry, and was foon removed beyond 


the danger of a purſuit. His diligence preſerved 


bis wife, his fon, and his treaſures, which he had 


depotite Aut Sirtniüm. Licinius paſſed through that 


city, and breaking down the bridge on the Save, 
haſtened to collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. 


In his flight he beſtowed the precarious title of 


Cæſar on V alens, his general of the Ilyrian fron- 


tier (89). 
The plain of Mardia in Thrace was che thine 


of a ſecond battle no leſs obſtinate and bloody than 


the former. The troops on both fides diſplayed 


the ſame valour and diſcipline ; and the victory 


was once more decided; by the ſuperior abilities of 


Conſtantine, who directed a body of five thoutand 


men to gain an advantageous height, from whence, 
during the heat of the action, they attacked the 
Tear of the enemy, and made a very conſiderable 
laughter. The troops of Licinius, however, 
preſen 112g a double front, {till maintained their 


ground, till the approach of night put an end to 


the 


(89) Zoſimus (1. ii. p. 90, 91.) gives a very particular account of 
this battle; but the dleriptioas of Zoſimus are rhetorical rather 


8 than military. 


bt 
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the combat, and ſecured their retreat towards the 
mountains of Macedonia (90). The loſs of two 
| battles, and of his braveſt veterans, reduced the 
fierce ſpirit of Licinius to ſue for peace, His am- 
baſlador Viſtrianus was admitted to the audience 
of Conſtantine ; he expatiated on the common to- 
pics of moderation and humanity, which are ſo fa- 
miliar to the eloquence of the vanquiſhed ; repre- 
ſented, in the moſt inſinuating language, that the 
event of. the war was ſtill doubtful, whilſt i its in- 
evitable calamities were alike pernicious to both 


the contendivg parties; and declared, that he was 


authoriſed to propoſe a laſting and honourable 
peace in the name of the 7wo emperors his maſ- 
ters. Conſtantine received the mention of Valens 
with indignation and contempt. © It was not for 


« ſuch a purpoſe,” he ſternly replied, “ that we 


have advanced from the ſhores of the weſtern 


<< occan in an uninterrupted. courſe of combats 
Cc 


95 contemptible ſlave. The abdication of Valens, 
= 


ſoon as the obſtacle was removed, the tranquillity 
of the Roman world was eaſily reſtored: 'The ſuc- 


ceſſive defeats of Licinius had ruined his forces, 
but they had diſplayed his courage and abilities 


His ſituation was almoſt deiperate, but the efforts 


of deipair are ſometimes formidable; and the good 


tenſe 


8 (90) Zoſimus 1. ii. p. 92, 93. Anonym. Valeſian, p. 713. The 


Epitomes furniſh ſome circumſtances; but they frequently confound 


the two wars between Licinius and Conſtantine. 
(91) Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27. If it ſhould be 


thought that O- ſignifies more properly a ſon-in-law than a 


kinſman, we might conjecture, that Conttantine, aſſuming the name 
as well as the duties of a father, had adopted his younger brothers 
and ſiſters, the children of Theodora. 


and victories, that after rejecting an ungrateful 
kinſman, we ſhould accept for our colleague a 


is the firſt article of the treaty (91).” It was 
neceſſary to accept this humiliating cor. dition, a nd 
the unhappy Valens, after a reign "of a few dive 
was deprived of the purple and of his life, As 


General 
pe ce and 
| an of 
Cuntiane 
mine, 
| AD. 315. 
— 323. 
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ſenſe of Conſtantine preferred a great and certain 


advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms. 


He Sn ned to leave his rival, or as he again 


ſtyled Licinius, his friend and brother, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Thrace, Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 


Nlacedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the weſt. 
ern empire, and the dominions of Conſtantine now 


extended from the confines of Caledonia to the ex- 


trenuty of Peleponneſus. It was ſtipulated by the 


ame treaty, that three royal youths, the ſons of 


the emperors, ſhould be called to the hopes of the 


ſucceſſion. Criſpus and the younger Conſtantine 


were ſoon afterwards declared Cæſars in the Weſt 
while the younger Licinius was inveſted with the 


ame dignity in the Eaſt. In this double propor- 
tion of honours, the conqueror aſſerted the ſupert- 


| ority of his arms and power (9 2. 


The reconciliation of Son dali and Licinius, 


though it was embittered by reſentment and jea- 
louſy, , by the remembrance of recent injuries, and 


by the apprehenſion of future dangers, maintain- 


ed, however, above eight years, the tranquillity 


of the Roman world. As a very regular ſeries of 
the imperial laws commences about this period, it 


would not be difficult to tranſcribe the civil regu- 


| lations which employed the leiſure of Conſtantine, 


But the moſt important of his inſtitutions are inti: 


mately connected with the new ſyſtem of policy 


| ard religion, which was not perfectly eſtabliſhed 


il the laſt a d pcaceſul years of his reign, There 


are many of his laws, which, as lar as s they concern 


£ the 


7 (92) Zoſimüs, FE" p. 93. 1 Valeſian, p. 713. Eutropi- 


us, x. 5. Aurelius Victor. Euſch. in Chron. Sozomen. I. i. c. 2. 
Four of theie writers arm that the promotion of the Cæſars was an 


8 article of the tr: 2aty. It is however ceriain, that the younger Con- 


ſtantine and Licmius were not yet born; and itis highly probable 


that the promotion was made the 1ſt of March, A. D. . The 
treaty had probably ſtipulated that two Cæfars might be created by 


the weliern, and cue only by the eaſte;n empir- z but each of them | 


reſervcd to hinttelf the choice of the per ſons. 
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the rights and property of individuals, and the 
practice of the bur, are more properly referred to 
the private than to the public juriſprudence of the 
empire; and he publiſhed many edicts of fo local 
and temporary a nature, that they would ill deſerve 
the notice of a general hiſtory. Two laws, how- 
ever, may be ſelected from the crowd ; the one, 
for its importance, the other, for its 1 2eularity | ; 
the former for its remarkable benevolence, the lat- 
ter for its exceſhve ſeverity. 1. The horrid prac- 


Ul 


tice, ſo familiar to the ancients, of expoſing or mur- 


dering their new-born infants, was become ever; 
day more frequent in the provinces, and eſpecially 


" Italy. It was the effect of diſtreſs , and the diſ- 


treſs; was principally occaſioned by the intolerable 


: burden of taxes, ard by the vexatious as well as 


cruel proſecutions of the officers of the revenue 
_ againſt their inſolvent debtors. The leſs opulent or 


leſs induſtrious part of mankind, inſtead of rejoicing 
in an increaſe of family, deemed it en act of pater- 


nal tenderneſs to releaſe their children from the im- 


pending miſeries of a life which they tiiemſelves 


were unable to ſupport. The hamanity of Con- 
ſtantine, moved, perhaps, by ſome recent and ex- 
traordinary inſtances of deſpair, engaged him to ad- 
dreſs an edict to all the cities of italy, and after- 
wards of Africa, directing immediate and ſufficient 
relief to be given to thoſe parents who ſhould pro- 
duce, before the magiſtrates, the children whom 


their own poverty would not allow them to educate. 


But the promiſe was too liberal, and the proviſion 
too vague, to effect any general or permanent be- 
nefit (93). The law, though it may merit ſome 
| praiſe, ſerved rather to diſplay than to alleviate the 


ment to contradict and confound thoſe venal orators, 
who 


93) Codex Theodoſian, J. xi. tit. 27. tom. iv. p. 189, with Oo» 


| detroy” 8 obſery alions. See likewiſe, J. v. tit. 7-8. 


public diſtreſs. It ſtill remains an authentic monu- 
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who were too well ſatisfied with their own ſituation 


to diſcover either vice or miſery under the govern- 
ment of a generous ſovereign (94). 2. The laws of 


Conſtantine againſt rapes were dictated with very 
little indulgence, for the moſt amiable weakneſſes 
of human nature; ſince the defeription of that 
crime was applied not only to the brutal violence 
which compelled, but even to the gentle ſeduction 


which might perſuade, an unmarried woman, un- 


der the age of twenty-five, to leave the houſe of 
ner parents. * ie ſucceſsful raviſher was pu- 


„ iſhed with death; and as if ſimple death was 
* inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was 
either burnt alive or torn in pieces by wild 
beaſts in the amphitheatre. The virgin's decla- 
ration that ſhe had been carried away with, her 
own conſent, inſtead of ſaving her lover, expoſ- 
ed her to ſhare his fate. The duty of a public 
* proſecution was intruſted to the parents of the 
guilty or unfortunate maid; and if the ſenti- 
* ments of Nature prevailed on them to diſſemble 
the injury, and to pay by a ſabſeque:it mar- 
riage the honour of their family, they were them- 
ſelves puniſhed by exile ind confiſcation. The 
ſlaves, whether male or female, who were con- 
victed of havin rpg been acceſſary to the rape or ſe- 
duction, . were burnt alive, or put to death 55 
the ingenious torture of pouring down the! 

" throats a quantity of melted lead. As the 
crime was of a public ſpecies, the accuſa- 


£c 


60 


tion was permitted even to ſtrangers. The 
commencement of the action was not limited to 
any term of ycars, and the con ſequences of the 
ſentence were extended to tlie innocent oftepring 

o 28 ee ot 


5 


DF Omnia foris placita, domi prafpera, annonæ e frucu- 
um copia, &c. Panegyr. Vet, x. 38. This oration of Nazarius 


was pronounced on the day of the Quinquenua ia of the Cæſars, the 


ak of . A. D. 321. 
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« of {uch an irregular union (95).” But whenever 
the offence inſpires leſs horror than the puniſhment, 


the 11gour of penal law is obliged to give way to 


the common feelings of mankind. The molt odi- 
ons parts of this edict were ſoftened or repealed 
in the ſubſequent reigns (95); and even Conſtan- 


209 


tine himſelf very frequently alleviated by partial 


acts of mercy the ſtern temper of his general in- 


ſtitutions. Such, indeed, was the ſingular hu- 


mour of that emperor, who ſhewed bimfelf as in- 
dulgent, and even remiſs in the execution of his 


laws, as he was ſevere, and even cruel, in the a I 


acting of them. It is ſcarcely poſſible to obſerve 
a more deciſive ſymptom of weakneſs, either in the 
character of the prince, or in the conſtitution of 
the government (97). 


Ibe civil admin iſtration was ſometimes inter- The Go- 
rupied by the military defence of the empire. Criſ- thic war. 


pus, a youth of the moſt arniable character, who 


A. D. 322. 


had received with the title of Cæſar the command 
of the Rhine, diſtinguiſhed his conduct, as well 


as valour, in ſeveral victories over the Franks 
and Alemanni; and taught the barbarians of that 
frontier to dread the eldeſt ſon of Conſtantine, 


and the grandſon of Conſtantius (98). The em- 


peror himſelf had aſſumed the more difficult and 
important province of the Danube. The Goths, 


who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had 


felt the weight of the Roman Arms, reſpected 
Vol.. II. 8 P the 


(95) Set the edict 51 . addrefied to the Roman peopie 


in the Th:odofian Code, I. ix. tit. 24. tom. iii. p. 189. | 
(96) His fon very fairly aiſiyns the true leaſon of the repeal ; 
Ne ſub ſpecie atrociorts jasicii aliqua in ulciicendo crimine dela- 
tio naſceretur.” Cod. Theod. tom. wi. p. 193. 
(97) Euſebius (in Vita Conſtant, J. in. c. 1.) chooſes to aſſum, 


that in the reizn of his hero, the ſword of juſtice hung idle in the 
hands of the magilirates. Euſcbius himſelf, (I. iv. c. 29. 54.) and. 


the Theodoſian Code, will inforn us, that this excellive lenny vas 
not owing to the want either of atrocious criminals or of penal nas. 


(98) Nazarius in P inegyr. Vet. x. The victory of Criſpus ever 


the Alemanni, 1 is ex pr elled on lone medals. 
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Ui ſtorian is neither clear nor conſiſtent. 


vince (Dacia), which Trajan had ſubdued, 
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the power of the empire, even in the midſt of its 
inteſtine diviſions. But the ſtrength of that war- 


like nation was now reſtored by a peace of near 
fifty years; a new generation had ariſen, who no 
longer remembered the misfortunes of ancient 
days: the Sarmatians of the lake Mzotis followed 


the Gothic ſtandard either as ſubjects or as allies, 


and their united force was poured upon the coun- 
tries of Illyricum. Campona, Margus, and Bo- 


nonia, appear to have been the ſcenes of ſeveral 


memorable ſieges and battles (99) ; and though 


Conſtantine encountered a very Obſtinate rel. 


ance, he prevailed at length m the conteſt, and the 


Geths were compelled to purchaſe an ignominious 


retreat by reſtoring the booty and priſoners which 

they had taken, Nor was this advantage ſufficient 
to tatizfy the indignation of the emperor. He re- 
tolved to chaſtiſe as well as to repulſe the inſo- 


lent barbarians who had darcd to invade the ter- 


Nona of Rome. Art the head of the legions he 


paſſed the Danube, on the bridge which bad been 


- cunfiniched by Trajan, penetrated into the ſtrongeſt 


receſſes of Dacia (100), and when he had inflicted 
a tevere revenge, condeſcended to give peace to 
the ſuppliant Goths, on condition that, as often 


as they were required, they ſhould ſupply his ar- 
mies with a body of forty thoufand ſoldiers (101). 
Exploits like thele were no doubt honourable to 


Conſtantine 


(99) See Zoſ.mus, 1.11. 55 9%, . bough the narrative of that 
'Þ he Panegyric of Optatia- 


nus (c. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Car- 
pi and Getz, and points cut the were fields of battle. 
| poſed, that the Sarmatian gumes, celebrated in the month of No- 


It is ſup- 


vember, derived their or gin from the duccels of this war. 


(100) In the Cæſars of Julian (p. 329. Commentaire de Span- 
heim, p- 252.) Conſtantine boaſts, th. 1 he had recovered the pro- 


Eut it is inſinuated hy 
Silenus, that the conqueſts of Conſtantine were like the gardens of 
Adonis, which fade and wither almoſt the moment they appear. 

(101) Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. 


we may entirely depend on his authority. 
very recent air, and ſcarcely is ſuited to th 


1 know not whether 
Such an alliance has a 


| maxims of the begin- 
| ning of the meer: e ſh 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Conſtantine and beneficial to the ſtate; but it may 


ſurely be queſtioned whether they can juſtify the 
exaggerated aſſertion of Euſebius, that ALL Scv- 
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HI A, as far as the extremity of the North, divided 


as it was into ſo many names and nations of the 
moſt various and ſavage manners, had been added 
by his victorious arms to the Roman empire (102). 


In this exalted ſtate of glory it was impoſſible Second ci- 


that Conſtantine ſhould any longer endure a part- 
ner in the empire. Confiding in the ſuperiority of 


val war be⸗ 
tween Con- 9 
ſtantine 


his genius and military power, he determined, and Lici- 


without any previous injury, to exert them for the "i 
deſtruction of Licinius, whoſe advanced age and 
unpopular vices ſeemed to offer a very eaſy con- 


queſt (103). But the old emperor awakened by 


the approaching danger, deceived the expectations 
of his friends as well as of his enemies. Callin 8 


nius. A. D. 


forth that ſpirit ard thoſe abilities by which he 
| had deſerved the ſriendihip of Galerius and the 


imperial purple, he prepared himſelf for the con- 


teſt, collected the forces of the Eaſt, and ſoon fil- 


led the plains of Hadrianople with his troops, 
and the Streights of the Helleſpont with his fleet. 


The army conſiſted of one hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe; and as the 


: cavalry was drawn, for the moſt part, from Phry- 


gia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more fa- 
vourable opinion of the beauty of the horſes than 


of the courage and dexterity of their riders. The 


fleet was compoſed of three hundred and fifty 
gallies of three ranks of oars. An hundred ar 


thirty of theſe were furnithed by Egypt, and the | 


P 2 adjacent 


1 Eulebius: in Vit. Contain; I. 35. 0, 8. This paſſage, 


however, is taken from a general declamation on the greatneſs of 
Conſtantine, and not from any e account of the Gothic 
„War. 

(103) Conttominus 4 tamen vir ingens, et omnia efficere nitens que 
animo preparalſet ; ſimul principatum totius Orbis affectans Lic mio 


bellum intulit. Eutropius, x. 5. Zoſimus, I. 11. p. 89. The rea». 


ſons which they have alſigned for the firlt civil var may, with mois 
Fee be 9 5 to the ſecond. 
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adjacent coaſt of Africa, An hundred and ten 
failed from the port of Phoenicia and the iſle of 
Cyprus; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, 


loria, and Caria, were likewiſe obliged to pro- 


vide an hundred and ten gallies, The troops of 


Conſtantine were ordered to rendezvous at Theſ- 


ſalonica; they amounted to above an hundred and 
twenty thouſand horſe and foot (104). Their em- 
peror was ſatisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his army contained more ſoldiers, though 
fewer men than that of his eaſtern' competitor. 
The legions of Conſtantine were levied in the war- 
like provinces of Europe; action had confirmed 
their diſcipline, victory had elevated their hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
veterans, who, after ſeventeen glorious campaigns. 


under the fame leader, prepared themfelves to 


deſerve an honourable diſmiſſion by a laſt effort 


of their valour (105). But the naval preparati- 


ons of Conſtantine were in every reſpect much 
inferior to thoſe of Licinius. The maritime ci- 
ties of Greece ſent their reſpective quotas of men 


and ſhips to the celebrated harbour of Piræus, 
and their united force conſiſted of no more than 


wo hundred ſmall veſſels: a very feeble arma- 
ment if it is compared with thoſe formidable fleets 
which were equipped and maintained by the re- 
public of Athens during the Peloponneſian war 
{106). Since Italy was no longer the feat of go- 


vErnment, the naval eſtabliſhments of Miſenum 
and 

(104) Zoſimus, 1. 11. p. 94, 95. | = 71 
(105) Conltantine was very attentive to the privileges and com- 


fort of his fellow-veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to ſtyle 
them, See the Theodoſian Code, I. vii, tit. 20. Tom. ii. p. 419. 


5 80 1 
(4106) Whilſt the Athenians maintained the empire of the ſea, 


their fleet conſiſted of three, and afterwards of four, hundred gal- 


hes of three ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for 


immediate ſervice. The arſenal in the port of Piræus had coſt the 


republic a thouſand talents, about two hundred and ſixteen thou- 
ſand pounds, See Thucydides de Bel, Peloponn, J. ii. c. 13. and 
Meurſius de Fortuna Attica, c. 19. | 
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and Ravenna bad b-en gradually neglected ; and 

as the ſhipping and mariners of the empire were 
ſupported by commerce rather than by war, it 

was natural that they ſhould the moſt abound 1 

the induſtrious provinces of Egypt and Aſia. 

is only ſurpriſing, that the eaſtern emperor, oh 
poſſeſſed ſo great a ſuperiority at fea, ſhould have 
neglected the opportunity of carrying an offenſive 

war into the center of his rival's dominions. 

Inſtead of embracing ſuch an active reſolution, Battle of 


which might have changed the whole face of the ; 5 


war, the pr rudent Licinius expected the approach of 323. July 
his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which he had 3: 
fortified with an anxious care that betrayed his ap- 
| prehenſion of the event. Conſtantine directed his 
march from Theſſalonica towards that part of 
Thrace, till he found himſelf ſtopped by the 
broad and rapid ſtream of the Hebrus, and 
diſcovered the numerous army of Licinius, which 

filled the ſteep aſcent of the hill, from the river 

to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
ſpent in doubtful and diſtant ſkirmiſhes, but 

at length the obſtacles of the paſſage and of 

the attack were removed by the Intrepid conduct 

of Conſtanune, In this place we might relate a 
- woaderful exploit of Conſtantine, which, though 

It can ſcarce be paralleled either in poetry or ro- 

mance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator de- 

voted to his fortune, but by an hiſtorian, the par- 

tial enemy of his fame. We are aſſured that the 
valiant emperor threw himſelf into the river He- 
brus, accompanied only by welve horſemen, and 

that by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, 

he broke, ſlaughtered, and put to flight a hoſt 

of an bur \dred and fifty thouſand men. Tue 
credulity of Zoſimus prevailed fo ftrongly over 

his paſhon, that among the events of the memo- 

rable battle of Hadrianople, he ſeems to have 
ſelected and embelliſhed, nor the moſt umportant, 
Fs but 
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but the moſt marvellous. The valour and dan- 
ger of Conſtantine are atteſted by a flight wound 
which he received in the thigh, but it may be dif- 
covered even from an imperfect narration, and 
perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was 
obtaincd no leſs by the conduct of the general 
than by the courage of the hero; that a body of 
five thouſand archers marched round to occupy a 
thick wood in the rear of the enemy, whoſe at- 
tention was diverted by the conſtruction of a bridge, 
and that Licinius, perplexed by ſo many artful 
_ evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advan- 
tageous poſt to combat on equal ground in the 
plain. The conteſt was no longer equal. His 
confuſed multitude of new levies was eaſily van- 
quiſhed by the experienced veterans of the Weſt. 
"Pirty- four thouſand men are reported to have 
been ſlain. The fortified: camp of Licinius was 
taken by aſſault the evening of the battle; the 
_ greater part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, ſurrendered themſelves the next day 
to the ditcietion of the conqueror; and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the field, confined him 
felt within the walls of Byzantium (10)). 
| Siege of The ſicge of Byzantium, which was immedi- 
Byz.num ately undertaken by Conſtantine, was attended 
vow of. with great labour ard uncertainty, In the late 
Criſpus. Civil wars, che fortifications of that place, ſo juſtly 
conſidered as the key of Europe and Aſia, had 
been repaired ad ſtrengthened, and as long as 
Licinius remained maſter of the fea, the garriſon 
was much leis expoſed to the danger of famine 
than the army of the beſieg gers. The naval com- 
manders 


(107) Zoßmus, J. ii. p. 95, 96. This great battle is deſcribed in 
the Valchan fragment (p. 714}, in a clear though conciſe manner. 
“ Licinins vero circum Hadrianopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui 
montis in plever at: ihluc toto agmine Conftantinus inflexit. Cum 
beilum terra martgae tr: tberetur, quamvis per arduum ſuis nitenti bus, | 
attamen diſciplinà militari et fe licitate, Conkantinus Licinii confu- 


ſam et ſine ordine agentem vicit exercitum leviter femore ſauci- 
atus. 
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manders of Conſtantine were ſummoned to his 


camp, and received his poſitive orders to force the 


paſſage of the Helleſpont, as the fleet of Licinius 


inſtead of ſeeking and deſtroying their feeble ene- 


my, continued inactive in thoſe narrow ſtreights 
where its ſuperiority of numbers was of little uſe 
or advantage. Criſpus, the emperor's eldeſt ton, 


was intruſted with the execution of this daring en- 
terpriſe which he performed with fo much cou- 
rage and ſucc: ſs, that he deſerved the eſteem, and 


moſt probably excited the jealouſy of his father. 
The engagement laſted two days, and, in the even- 


ing of the firſt, the contending fleets after a conſi- 
derable and mutual loſs, retired into their reſpec- 


tive harbours of Europe and Aſia. The (cond 


day about noon a ſtrong ſouth wind (108) ſprang 


np, which carried the veſſels of Criſpus againſt 


the enemy, and as the caſual advantage was im- 
proved by his ſkilful intrepidity he ſoon obtained 


a complete victory. An hundred and thirty vet- 
ſels were deſtroyed, five thouſand men were ſlain, 


and Ama dus, the admiral of the Aftatic ficet, 


eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty to the ſhores of 


Chalcedon. As ſoon as the Helleſpont was open, 4 


plentiful convoy of proviſions flowed into the 
camp of Conſtantine, who had already advanced 

the operations of the ſiege. He conſtructed arti- 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal hight with the 


ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which 


were erected on that foundation, galled the be- 
ſieged with large ſtones and darts from the mili- 


tary engines, and the battering rams had ſhaken 
the walls in ſeveral places. If Licinius perfiſt-d 


much longer | in the defence, he expoſed himſelf to 
0 


(1208) Zoſimus, bbs 97 98. The current always ſets out 
of the Helleſpont; and when 1t 3s aſſiticd by a north wind, no vet- 
ſel can attempt the paſſage. A ſouth wind renders the force-: of the 
current almoſt imperceptible. See Tournefort's Voyage au Levant, 
e —_— — mnaane——g 
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be involved in the ruin of the place. Before he 
was ſurrounded he prudently removed his perſon 
and treaſures to Chalcedon in Aſia; and as he was 
always deſirous of aſſociating companions to the 
hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now be- 
ſtowed the title of Cæſar on Martinianus, who ex- 
_ exciſed one of the moſt important offices of the 
empire (10G). 
'Batle of Such were {till the reſources, and ſach the abi- 
PS: o lities, of Licinius, that after ſo many ſuccefive de- 
; feats, he collected in Bithynia a new army of fifey 
or ſixty thouſand men, while the activity of Con- 
ſtantine was employed i in the ſiege of Byzantium, 
The vigilant emperor did not however neglect the 
laſt ſtruggles of his antagoniſt. . A conſiderable 
part of his victorious army was tranſported over 
- the Boſphorus in ſmall veſſels, and the deciſive en- 
agement was fought ſoon after their landing on 
the heights of Chrylopolis, or, as it is now called, 
of Scutari i, The troops of Licinius though they 
were lately raiſed, ill armed, and worſe diſciplined, 
made head againſt their conquerors with fruit- 
| Jeſs but deſperate valour, till a total defeat and 
| the ſlaughter of five and twenty thouſand men 
| irretrievably determined the fate of their leader 
Submiſſion (110). He retired to Nicomedia, rather with the 
and death 
of Liei- VIEW of gaining ſome time for negoriation, than with 
nius. the hope of any effectual defence. Conſtantia, 
his wife and the ſiſter of Conſtantine, interced- 
ed with her brother in favour of her huſband, and 
obtained from his policy rather than from his com- 
_ paſſion, a ſolemn Foriker confirmed by an oath, 


that | 


 Jatter, Martinianus was Magiſter officiorum (he uſes the Latin ap- 
pellation in Greek). Some medals ſeem to intimate, that during his 
ſhort reign he received the title of Auguſtus, | 
(310) Euſebius (in Vita Conſtantin. J. ii. c. 16, 17.) aſcribes this 
decitive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor, The Valeſian 
fragment (p. 714.) mentions a bedy of Gothic AUXIHATIES, under 
their chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 


42055 8 vigor. Zoſimus. I. ii. p. PR 3 to the 5 
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that after the ſacrifice of Martinianus, and the re- 


ſignation of the purple, Licinius himſelf ſhould 


be permitted to paſs the remainder of his life in 
peace and affluence. The behaviour of Conſtan - 


tia, and her relation to the co: tending partic es, na- 
turally recalls the remembrance of that virtuous 


matron who was the ſiſter of Auguſtus and the 


wife of Antony. But the temper of mankind 


was altered, and it was no longer eſteemed infa- 
mous for a Roman to ſurvive his honour and inde- 


pendence. Licinius ſolicited and accepted the 


pardon of his offences, laid himſelf and his purple 
at the feet of his /ord and mafter, was raiſed from 
the ground with inſulting pity, was admitted the 
ſame day to the imperial banquet, and foon after- 


wards was ſeit away to Theflalonica, which had 
| been choſen for the place of his confinement (111). 


His confinement was ſoon terminated by death, 


and it is doubtful whether a tumult of the foldiers, 


or a decree of the ſenate, was ſuggeſted as the mo- 
tive for his execution, According to the rules of 


tyranny he was accuſed of forming a con (piracy, 


and of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the barbarians; but as he was never convicted, ei- 
ther by his own conduct or by any legal evidence, 
we may perhaps be allowed, | from his weakiucls, 
to preſume his innocence (112.) The memory of 
Licinius was branded with infamy, his ſtatues 
were thrown down, aud, by a hafty edict, of ſuch 
miſchievous rendency that it was almoit immedi - 

ately corrected, all his laws, and all the judicial 


Proceedings. 


(111) Zofimus, J. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome, Ano-. 


nym. Valchan. p. 714. 
(112) Contra religionem ficramenti. Theſſalonicæ priv4tus o- 
ciſus eſt. Eutropius x. 6. ani} his evidence is confirm. d by St. Je- 
rome (in Chronic.) as weil as by Zotimns, I. ii. p. 102. The Va- 
leſian writer is the only one who mentions the loldiers, and it is 


Jonaras alone who calls in the aflitance of the ſrnate. Eutehins pri. 


_ dently ſlides over this delicate tranſaction. But Sozomen, a century 
a:terwards, ventures to aflert the treatunable pr a&tices of Licimus. 
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proceedings of his reign, were at once aboliſhed 


Re- -unionof (113). By this victory of Conſtantine, the Ro- 


the empire. 


* 324. 


man world was again united under the authorit) 
of one emperor, thirty-ſeven years after Diocletian 


had divided his power and Provinces with his al- 


ſociate Maximian. 
The ſucceſſive ſteps of the elevation of Con- 


ſtantine from his firſt aſſuming the purple at York, 


to the reſignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, have 


| been related with ſome minuteneſs and preciſion, 
not only as the events are in themſelves both inte- 
reſting and important, but ſtill more as they con- 


tributed to the decline of the empire by the ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, and by the perpetual 


increaſe as well of the taxes as of the military 
eſtabliſnment. The foundation of Conſtantino- 
ple, and the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, were the immediate and memorable conſe 
quences of this revolution. 


(113) See the Theodofan Code, 1. xv. tit. 15. tom. v. p. 404, 
405. Theſe edicts of Conſtantine betray a degree of paſſion and 


e very unbecoming of the character of a langirer- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 
The Progreſs of the Chriſtian Religion, and the Sen- 


tments, Manne s, Num! ers, and Condition, of the 
vr imitive 0 briftians. 


Caxpip but rational inquiry into the pro- Impars 
greſs and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, may boyd OR 
"DE conlidered as a very eſſential part of the hiſ- apes 
tory ot the Roman empire. While that great 
body was invaded by open violence, or under— 
mined by flow decay, a pure and bumble reli- 
gion gently infinuated itſelf into the minds of 
men, grew up in ſilence and obſcurity, derived 
new vigour, from oppoſition, and fir ally erected 

the triumphant banner of the croſs on the ruins. 

of the capitol, Nor was the ir fluence of Chriſ- 
tiapity confined to the period or to the limits of 

the Roman empire. After a revolution of thirteen 
or fourteen centuries, that Religion is ſtill profeſſ- 

ed by the nations of Europe, the moſt iini 
ed portion of human kind in arts and learning 
as well as in arms By the induſtry and zeal 
of the Europeans, it has been widely diffuſed to 
the moſt diſtant ſhores of Aſia and Africa; and 
by the mears of their colonies has been. frmly 
eſtabliſhed from Canada to Chili, in a world un- 
known to the ancients. EY 

But this inquiry, however uſeful or entertain- Its . 
ing, is attended with two peculiar. difficulties, COMER, 
The ſcanty and ſuſpicious materials of eccleſia{- 
tical hiſtory ſeldom enable us to diſpel the dark 
cloud that hangs over the firſt age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often ob- 
liges us to reveal the imperfections of the un- 
inſpired teachers and believers of the goſpel; 
and, to a careleſs obſerver, Heir faults may feem 
to caſt a ſhade on the fairh which they protetic d. 


But 
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But the ſcandal of the pious Chriſtian, and the 
fallacious triumph of the Infidel, ſhould ceafe 
as ſoon as they recolle&t not only by whom, but 
Iixewile to whom, the Divine Revelation was given. 
he theologian may indulge the pleaſing tatk of 
d-ſeri1ng Religion as ſhe deſcended from Hea- 
ven, arrayed in her native purity. A more me- 
lancholy duty is impoſed on the hiſtorian. He 
muſt diſcover the inevitable mixture of error and 
corruption, which ſhe contracted in a long ref1- 
dence upon earth, among a weak. and Crore 

race of beings. _ 
Five cauſts Our curioſity i is naturally prompted to inquire 


of che by what means the Chriſtian faith obtained fo 


— erowth of 
Emi. remarkable a victory over the eſtabliſhed religions 
nity. of the earth, To this inquiry, an obvious 


but ſaisſfactory anſwer may be returned, That it 
Was owing to the convincing evidence of the 
_ doctrine itſelf, and to the ruling providence of 
its great author. But as truth and reaſon ſeldom 
find ſo favourable a reception in the world, and 
as the wiſdom of providence ſrequently conde- 
ſcends to uſe the paſſions of the human heart, 
and the general circumſtances of mankind, as 
inſtruments to execute its purpoſe; we may till 
be permitted, though with becoming ſubmiſſion, 
to aſk, not indeed what were the fiſt, but what 
were the ſecondary cauſes of the rapid growth 
NE 76 Chriſtian church. It will, perhaps ap- 
| that it was moſt effectually favoured and 
ed DY- the five following cauſes: I. The 
in flexible, and, if we may uſe the expreſſion, 
| the intolerant zeal of the Chriſtians, derived, 
it is true, from the Jewiſh religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unſocial elpirit, which, in— 
ſtead of inviting, had deterred 3 Gentiles 
from embracing the law of Moſes. II. The doc- 
ttrinc of a future life, improved by every addi- 
tional circumſtance which could give weight and 


efficacy 
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efficacy to that important truth. III. The mi- 
raculous powers aſcribed to the primitive church. 
IV. The pure and auſtere morals of the Chriſ- 
tians. V. The union and diſcipline of the Chriſ-— 
tian republic, which gradually formed an inde- 


pendent and increaſing ſtate 1 in the heart of the 
Roman empire. 


I. We have already deſcribed the religious har- Tas 


mony of the ancient world, and the facility with © 


which the moſt different and even hoſtile nations Zeal of the 
embraced, or at leaſt reſpected, each other's ſu- JOS. 


perſtitions. A ſingle people refuſed to join in the 


common intercourſe of mankind, The Jews, 


who, under the Aſſyrian and Perſian monarchies, 
had layguiſhed for many ages the moſt deſp iſed 


portion of their flaves (1), emerged from ee 


rity under the ſucceſſors of Alexander; and as 
they multiplied to a ſurpriſing degree in che Eaſt, 
and afterwards in the Weſt, they ſoon excited 
the curioſity and wonder of other nations (2). 
The ſudden obſtinacy with which they main 


tained their peculiar rites and unfocial manners, 


ſeemed to mark them out a diſtinct ſpecies of men 


who boldly profeſſed, or who faintly diſguiſed, 


their implacable hatred to the reſt. of human- 
kind (3). Neither the violence of Antiochus, 
nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the cir- 

cumjacent 


(1) Dum Achris penes, Kidoſaue, et perſis Oriens Folk; de- 
ſpectiſſima pars ſervitutis. Tacit. Hiſt. v. 8 Herodotus, who vi- 


ſited Aſia whiltt it obeyed the lat of thofe empires, fligh:ly menti- 


ons the Syrians of Paleitine, who, according to their own confeſ- 
lon, had received from Egypt the rite of circumciſion, See I. ii. 
c. 104. | 
(2) Diodorus Siculus, 3 100 Cuſſius, l. Xxxvii. P. 121. 
Tacit. Hiſt, v. 1-9. Juſtin, xxxvi. 2, 3. 3 85 
(3) Tradidit arcano quzcunque volo: mine Moſes, 
Non monitrare vias, eadem nifi ſacra colenti 
azzHtos ad fontes ſolos deducere verpas. 
The letter of this luw is not to be found m the preſent volume of 
Moſes. But the wile, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
if an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to ſave him from 
inſtant death. Sce Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1. vi c. 28. 
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curajacent nations, could ever perfuade the Jews 
to aſſociate with the inſtitutions of Moſes the 
clegant mythology of the Grecks (4). According 
to the maxims of univertal toleration, the Ro- 
mans protected a ſuperſtition which they deſpiſed 
(5) The poiite Auguſtus condeſcended to give 
order, that ſacrifices ſhould be offered for his 


 proiperity in the temple of Jeruſalem (6); while 
the meaneſt of the poſterity of Abraham, who | 
ſhould have paid the ſame homage to the Jupiter : 


of the capitol, would have been an object of 


abhorrence to himſelf and to his brethern. But 
the moderation of the conquerors was inſufficient to 


appeaſe the jealous prejudices of their ſubjects 


who were alarmed and ſcandalized at the en- 
ſigus of paganiſm, which necellarily introduced 


themſelves into a Roman province (4). The 


mad attempt of Caligula to place his own ſtatue 


in the temple of Jeruialem, was defeated by the 
unanimous refolution of a people who dreaded 


death much leſs than ſuch an idolatrous profana- 


tion (8). Their attachment to the law of Moſes 


was equal to their deteſtation of foreign religi- 


ons, The current of zeal and devotion, as it 
was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 


(a) A Jewiſh ſect, which indols ed theinſelves in a ſort of occaſi- 
onal confomity, derived from Herod, by whole example and autho- 
rity they had been ſeduced, the name of Heron. But their num- 
bers were ſo inconſiderable, and their duration 10 mort, that Joſephus 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. Ses Pridsaun s Con- 
nestion, vol. ii, p. 285, (5) Cicene pro Flacco, c. 23. 

(6) Philo de Legatione. Auguſtus left a foundailon for a peipe- 


tual faerifice, Let he approved of the negledt which huis grandion 


Caius exprelicd towards the temple e of Jerufale: u. See Sueton. in 
Augult. c. 93, and Cafaubon's notes on that palfage. 
(7) See, in particular, joleph. i XVii 6. Kun. 6, and 
de Bel. Judaic, 1. 33. and ii. 9. | 
(8) Juſt a C aio Cxfare, effigiem ejus in templo locare uma potius 
ſumpſere. Tacit. Hiit, v. 9. Philo and Jotephus gave u very cir- 


cumſtantial, but a very rhetorical account of this traninétion, which 


enccedingly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the firk mention 
of this idolatrous propoſi!, King Agrippa fainted — 5 and did 
not recover ins fenſes till the third. day. 
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the ſtrength, and ſometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. EY 


This inflexible perſeverance, which appeared Its gradual 
ſo odious or ſo ridiculous to the ancient world, af- incteaſe. 
ſumes a more awful character, ſince Providence 
has deigned to reveal to us the myſterious hiſ- 
tory of the choſen people. But the devout 
and even ſcrupulous attachment to the Moſaic 

religion, fo conſpicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the ſecond temple, becomes ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, if it is compared with the ſtub- 
born incredulity of their forefathers. When the 
law was given in thunder from Mount Sinai; 
when the tides of the ocean, and the courſe of 
the planets were ſuſpended for the convenience 
of the Iſtraelites; and when temporal rewards 
and puniſhments were the imracdiate confequen- 
| ces of their piety or diſobedience, they perpe- 
TE tually relapſed into rebellion againſt the viſible 
| majeſty of their Divine King, placed the idols of 
25 the nations in the ſanctuary of Jehovah, and imi— 


; BF tated every fantaſtic ceremony that was practiſed 
: in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of 
t Phonicia (9). As the protection of Heaven was 
1 deſervedly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, 
e TE their faith acquired a proportionable degree of 


S vigour and purity, The contemporaries of Mo- 
es and Joſhua had beheld with careleſs indif- 


2 {erence the moſt amazing miracles. Under the 
us preſſure of every calamity, the belief of thoſe 
n- miracles has preſerved the ſews of a later period 
e. BY {rom the univerſal contagion of idolatry; and in 
on contradiction to every known principle of the hu- 
" man mind, that ſingular people ſeems to have 
6d 1 yielded a ſtronger and more ready aſſent to the tra- 
Es = To ons 
us SEW e ; | | 

- | 8 5 | n 5 | 
Lk: (9) For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
En be ob:erved, that Milton has comprized in one hundred and thirty 
N very beautiful lines, the two lauge and learned h ntagmas, which 


Seldon had compoſed on that abſtruſe ſubjeR. 


Their reli— 
gion better 


| | Altec W 


defence 
than to 
conqueſt. 
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ditions of their remote anccſtors, than to the evi. 
dence of their own ſenfes. 

The Jcwiſh religion was admitably fitted ſor 
de ſence, but it was never deltg? ed for conqueſt, 
and it ſcems probable that the number of 1 58 
lytes was never much ſuperior to that of apol- 
tates. The divine promiſes were originally made, 

2d the diſtinguiſhing rite of circumciſion was et: 0 


Joined to a ſingle family. When the poſterity 


f Abratam h.d multiplied: like the ſands of the 
- 7 the Duty, from whoſe mouth they received 


2 (yer of laws ard ceremonies, declared him- 


ff the proper and as it were the national God 


of Ifrael; and with the moſt zealous care, ſe- 
parated bis favourite people from the reſt of 


mankind. The conqueſt of the land of Canaa:! 


was accompanied with lo many wonderful and 


with fo many bloody circumſtances, that the vic- 
torious Jews were left in a tate of irreconcilea— 


ble hoſtility with all their neighbours. They had 


been commanded to exiirpate ſome of the moſt 
- idolatious tribes, and the execution of the Di- 
vine will had {-1dom been retarded by the weak 


neſs of humanity, Wich the other nations they 


were forbidden to contract any mar! riages or al- 
liances, and the prohibition of receiving thein 


into the congregation, which in ſome caſes was 


perpetual, almoſt always extended to the third, 


to the ſeventh, or even to the tenth generation. ; 


The obligation of prea aching to the Gentiles the 


faith of "Moſes, had never been 12Ccuicated as 


a precept of the law ; ror were the Jews inclined 
to impoſè it on 1 as a voluntary duty. 
In the admiſſion of new citizens, that unſo- 
cial people was actuated by the felt vanity 


oi the Greeks, rather than by the generous po- 
licy of Rome. The deſcendants of Abraham 
were flattered by the opinion, that they alone 
were the heirs of the covenant, and they were 

apprehenſive 
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apprehenſive of diminiſhing the value of their in- 


icritance, by ſharing it too eaſily with the ſtran- 
gers of the earth, A larger acquaintance with 
mankind, extended their knowledge without cor- 
recting their prejudices; and whenever the God of 
Iſrael acquired any new votaries, he was much 
mo: indebted to the inconſtant humour of po- 
lytheiſm than to the active zeal of his own miſſi- 


_ onaries (10). The religion of Moſes ſeems to be 
inſtituted for a particular country, as well as for 


a ſingle nation; and if a ſtrict obedience had been 
paid to the order, that every male, three times in 


the year, ſhould preſent himſelf before the Lord 
Jehovah, it would have been impoſſible that the 


Jews could ever have ſpread themſelves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promiſed land (11). That 
obſtacle was indeed removed by the deſtruction of 
the temple of Jeruſalem ; but the moſt conſidera- 
ble part of the Jewiſh religion was involved 1n its 
deſtruction , and the pagans, who had long won- 


dered at the ſtrange report of an empty ſanctuary 
(12), were at a loſs to diſcover what could be 


the object, or what could be the inſtruments, 
of a worſhip which was deſtitute of temples and of 
altars, of prieſts and of ſacrifices, Yet even in 
their fallen ſtate, the Jews, ſtill aſſerting their 
lofty and excluſive privileges, ſhunned, inſtead 
of courting, the ſociety of ſtrangers. T hey ſtill 
inſiſted with inflexible rigour on thoſe parts of 
the law which it was in their power to prac- 
tiſe, Their peculiar diſtinctions of days, of 

"Yor. H. Q_ meats, 


Pe All char relates to the Jewiſh bsh has 3 very ably 


treated by Baſnage. Hiſt. des Juifs, I. vi. c. 6, 7. 

(11) See Exod. xxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16. the commentators, 
and a very ſenſible note in the Univerfal Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 603. 
edit. fol. 

(12) When Pm: wor or abuſing the right of conqueſt, en- 
tered into the Holy of Holics, it was obſerved with AmMAazement. 
+ 3 intus Deùm effigie, vacuam fedem et inania arcen g.“ Fa— 

« Hitt. v. 9. It was a popular ſaying, with led to che Jews, 
Nil præter nubes et cel! numen adorant, 
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meats, and a variety of trivial though burden- 


ſome obſervances, were ſo many objects of diſguſt 


and averſion for the other nations, to whoſe ha- 
bits and prejudices they were diametrically oppo- 


tte. The painful and even dangerous rite of 


circumciſion, was alone capable of repelling a wil- 


More li- 


beral zeal 


— of Chriſ- 


h daaſty. 


ling proſelyte from the door of the ſynagogue (13). 


Under theſe circumſtances, Chriſtiavity offered 
itſelf to the world, armed with the ſtrength of 


the Moſaic law, and delivered from the weight of 
its fetters, An excluſive zeal for the truth of reli- 
gion, and the unity of God, was as carefully in- 
_ culcated in the new as in the ancient ſyſtem : and 

whatever was now revealed to mankind concerning 

the nature and the deſigns of the Supreme Being, 
was fitted to increaſe their reverence for that myſ- 
terious doctrine, The divine authority of Moſcs 


and the prophets was admitted, and even efta- 


bliſhed, as the firmeſt baſis of Chriſtianity. From 
he: beginning of the world, an uninterrupted ſe- 
ries of predictions had announced ard prepared the 
long expected coming of the Methah, who in 
complia: ice with the groſs apprehe: fions of the 


Jews, had been more freque: uly repreſented un- 
der the character of a King and Conqueror, than 
under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son 


of God. By his expiatory ſacrifice, the imper- 
lect facrifices of the temple were at once con- 


fummated and aboliſhed. The ceremonial law, 


which conſiſted only of types and figures, was 


ſucceeded by a pure and ſpiritual worſhip, equally 


adapted to all climates as well as to every condi- 
tion of mankind; and to the initiation of blood, 


was ſubſtituted a more harm nleis initiation of wa- 
„% agen 


(13) A ſecond kind of circumciſion was inflicted on 2 Samaritan 


or Egyptian proſelyte. The ſullen inditterence of the Talmudiſts, 


with reſpect to the converſion of 8 may be ſeen in Batnage, 


IIidoire des Juifs, ] vi. c. 6. 
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ter. The promiſe of divine favour, inſtead of 
being partially confined to the poſterity of Ab:a- 
ham, was univerſally propof-d to the freeman 
and to the ſlave, to the Greek and to the bar- 
bariar, to the Jew and to the Gentile, Every 


$3 
d 
— 


privilege that could raife the proſclyte from earth 


to Heaven, that could exalt his devotion, ſecure: 


his happineſs, or even gratify that ſecret pride, 


which, under the femblance of devotion, inſi- 
nudes eff into the human heart, was till re- 
ſerved for the members of the Chriſtian church; 


but at the ſame time all mankind was permitted, 


and even ſolicited, to accept the glorious diſtinc- 
tion, which was not only proffered as a favour, 


but impoſed as an obligation. It became the moſt 


ſacred duty of a new convert to diffuſe among his 


friends and relations the ineſtimable bleſſing which 
he had received, and to warn them againſt a refu- 


ſal that would be ſevercly puniſhed as a criminal 
diſobedience to the will of a benevolent but all- 
powerful deity. 

The ee of the church from the 
bonds of the ſynagogue, was a work however of. 
ſome time and of ſome difficulty. The Jewiſh 
converts, who acknowledged Jeius in the charac- 
ter of the Meſſiah foretold by their ancient ora- 
cles, reſpected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue 


Ohſtinacy 
and rea 
ſons of the 
helieving | 
Jews. 


and religion; but they obſtinately adhered to the 
ceremonies of their anceſtors, and were defirous of 


impoſing them oa the Gentiles, who continually 


augmented the number of believers. Theſe Ju- 
dailirg Chriſtians ſeem to have argued with fome 


degree of plauſibility from the divine origin of the 


Moſaic law, and from the immutable perfections 
ok its great author. They affirmed, at it the 
Being, who is the ſame through all eternity, had 


| deſigned to aboliſh thoſe ſacred rites which had 


ſerved to diſtinguiſh his choſen people, the repeal 
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ol them would have been no leſs clear and ſolemn 


than their firſt promulgation: at, inſtead of thoſe 


frequent declarations which cither ſuppoſe or aſ- 


ſert the perpetuity of the Moſaic religion, it would 
have been repreſented as a proviſionary ſcheme 
intended to laſt only till the coming of the 


Meſhah, who hold: inſtruct mankind in a 


more perfect mode of faith and of worſhip (14): 


that the Meſſiah himſelf, and his diſciples who 


cConverſed with him on earth, inſtead of autho- 


rizing by their example the moſt minute obſerv- 


ances of the Moſaic law (15), would have pub- 


liſhed to the world the abolition of thoſe uſeleſs 


and obſolete ceremonies, without ſuffering Chriſ- 


tianity to remain during i many years obſcurely 


| confounded among the ſects of the Jewiſh church. 
Arguments like theſe appear to have been uſed 


in the defence of the expiring cauſe of the Mo- 


ſaic law; but the induſtry of our learned di- 
vines has abundantly explained the ambiguous 


language of the Old Teſtament, and the ambi- 


guous conduct of the apoſtolic teachers. It was 


Proper gradually to unfold the ſyſtem of the 


Goſpel, and to pronounce with the utmott cau- 


tion and tenderneſs a ſentence of condemnation 
ſo repugnant to the inclination and prejudices of 


The Na- 
zarene 
church of 
Jeruſalem. 


the believing Jews. 


The hiſtory of the chen of Jeruſalem „ 
fords a lively proof of the neceſlity of thoſe pre- 
cautions, and of the deep impreilion which the 


Jewiſh religion had made on the minds of its 


ſectaries. 


4165 Theſe arguments were urged with grent ingenuity by the 
Jew Orobio, and” refuted with equal ing: nuit and candour by the 


Chriſtian Limborch. See the Amica Collatio (it well deſerves that 


name) on account of the diſpute between them. 


(15) Jeſus - = = cireumciſus erat; cihis vitebatur Judaicis ; - vel- 
titü fmili; purgatos ſcabie mittebat ad facerdotes; Palchata et alios 


ves feſtos religioſe obſcrvabat ; Si quos ſanavit fab nth: oftendit non 
tantum ex lege, ſed et exceptis ſententiis ralia. opera 1 non in- 
terdicta. Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriſtianæ, J. v. c. 7. A 


little afterwards (e. 12 ) he expatiates on the condefecnion of the | 


apoſtles. 
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ſectaries. The firſt fifteen biſhops of Jeruſalem _ 


were all circumciſed Jews , and the congregation 


over which they preſided, united the law of 
Moles wich the doctrine of Chriſt (16). It was 


natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
which was founded only forty days after the death 
of Chriſt, and was governed almoſt as many 
years under the immediate inſpection of his apo- 

ſtles, ſhould be received as the ſtandard of Or- 
thodoxy (17). The diſtant churches very fre- 


quently appealed to the authority of their vene- 
rable Parent, and relieved her diſtreſſes by a li- 
beral contribution of alms. But when numerous 


and opulent ſocieties were eſtabliſned in the great 


cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, 


Epheſus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence which 


Jeruſalem had inſpired to all the chriſtian colo- 


nies inſenſibly dimigiſned. The Jewiſh converts, 
or as they were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, 


Who had laid the foundations of the church ſoon 


found themſelves overwhelmed by the increaſing 


multitudes, that from all the various religions of 


polytheiſm inliſted under the banner of Chriſt : 


and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 


their peculiar apoſtle, had rejected the intolerable 


weight of Moſaic ceremonies, at length refuſed to 


their more ſcrupulous brethren the fame toleration 
which at firſt they had humbly ſolicited for their 
own practice. The ruin of the temple, of the 


city, ard of the public religion of the Jews, was 


ſeverely felt by the Nazarenes, as in their manners, 


though 


(16) P:ene omnes Chriſtum 1 ſub legis obſervatione crede- 
bant. Sulpicius Severus, li. 31. See Euſebius, Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. J. 
e . | 5 | 


(17) Moſheim de Rebus Chriſtianis ante Conſtantinum Magnum, 


153. In this matterly performance, which I ſhall often have oc- 
caſion to quote, he enters much more fully into the ſtate of the pri- 
mitive church, than he has an opportunity of doing in his General 


Hiſtory. 
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though not in their faith, they maintained fo inti- 
mate a connexion with their impious countrymen, 
whoſe misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans 


to the contempt, and more juſtly afcribed by the 
_ Chriſtians to the wrath, of the ſupreme deity. The 


Nazarcnes retired from the ruins of Jerutalem to 


the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 


that ancient church larguiſhed above ſixty years 
1 ſolitude ard obicurity (18). They ſtill enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devour viſits 
to the Holy City, and the hope of being one day re- 


ſtored to thute ſeats which both nature and religion 
tauglit them to love as well as to revere. But at 
length, under the reign of Hadrian, the deſperate 
lanaticiſm of the Jes filled up the meaſure of their 
calamities ; ard the Romans, exaſperated by their 


repeated rebellions, exerciſed the rights of victory 
with unuſual rigour. The emperor founded, under 
the name of Alia Capitolina, a new city on Mount 
Sion (19), to which he gave the privileges of a co- 
lony ; and denourcing the ſevereſt penaities againſt 


any of the Jewiſh people who ſhould dare to ap- 


proach its precincts, he fixed a vigilant garriſon of 
a Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his 
orders, The Nazarenes had only one way left to 
cicape the common prolcription, and the force of 


truth was on this occaſion ailiſted by the influence 
of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus 


jor their biſhop, a prelate of the race of the Gen- 
tiles, and moſt probably a native either of Italy or 
of {ome of the Latin provinces, At his perſuation, 


(18) Euſebius, J. ji, c. 5: Le Clerc Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. p. 605. 
2 - | 2 R : , = ? 2 "= : 8 N 

During this occafonal abſence, the biſhop and church of Pella fill 

retained the title of Jeruſilem. In the fame manner, the Roman 


pontiffs reſided feveniy years at Avignon; and the patriarchs of 


Al-xandia have long ſince transferred their epiſcopal feat to Cairo, 
(19) Dion Cuſſius, I. Ixix, The exile of the Jewiſh nation from 


Jerutalem is atteſted by Arifio of Pella (apud Euſeb. I. iv. c. 6.), 


and is mentioned by ſeveral eccletiaſftical writers; though ſome of 
them too hattil 


Paleſtine. 


y extend this interdiction to the whole country of 
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the moſt conſiderable part of the congregation re- 


nounced the Moſaic law, in the practice of which 
they had perſevered above a century. By this ſa- 


crifice of their habits and prequdices, they pur- 


chaſed a free admiſſion into the colony of Hadrian, 
and more firmly cemented their union with the 
Catholic church (20). 
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When the name and honours of the church of The Ebio— 


Jeruſalem had been reſtored to Mount Sion, the 


cCrimes of hereſy and ſchiſm were imputed to the 


obſcure remaant of the Nazarenes, which refuſed 


to eccompany their Latin biſhop. They ſtill pre- 


jerved their former habitation of Pella, ſpread 


themſelves into the villages adjacent to Damaſcus, 
and formed an inconfiderable church in the city of 


Berea, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo in Syria 
(21). The name of Nazarenes was deemed too 


honourable tor thoſe Chriſtian Jews; and they ſoon 


received, from the ſuppoſed poverty of their under- 


ſtanding, as well as of their condition, the con- 


temptuous epithet of Ebionites (22). In a few 
years after the return of the church of Jeruſalem, 
it became a matter of doubt and controverſy, whe- 
ther a man who ſincerely acknowledged Jeſus as 
the Meſſiah, but who ſtill continued to obſerve the 
law of Moles, could poſſibly hope for ſalvation, 

| The 


(20) Euſebius, I. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Scverus, ii. 31. By com- 
paring their unfatisfactory accounts, Moſheim (p. 327, &c.) has 


drawn out a very diftin& repreſentation of the circumſtances and 


motives of this revolution. | | 
(21) Le Clerc (Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. p. 477, 5357) ſeems to have col- 


I:Aed from Euſebius, Jerome, Epiph inns, and other writers, all 


the principal circumitances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. 
The nature of their opinions ſoon divided them into a firicter and a 


milder ſe&t ; and there is tome reaſon to conjecture, that the family 


of Jeſus Chriſt remained members, at leaſt, of the latter and more 
moderate party, | ogy 85 
(22) Some writers have been pleaſed to create an Ebion, the 
imaginary author of their ſe& and name. But we can more ſafely 
rely on the learned Euſebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or 
the credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrw word 
Ebjonim may be tranſlated into Latin by that of Pawperes. See Hilt, 
Eccleſiaſt. p. 477 | REESE | 


22 
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The humane temper of Juſtin Martyr inclined him 
to anſwer this queſtion in the affirmative; and 


though he expreſſed himſelf with the moſt guarded 
diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
ſuch an imperfect Chriſtian, if he were content to 
practiſe the Moſaic ceremonies, without pretending 

to aſſert their general uſe or neceſſity. But when 
Juſtin was preſſed to declare the ſentiment of the 
church, he confeſſed that there were very many 
among the orthodox Chriſtians, who not ovly ex- 


cluded their judaizing brethren from the hope of 


falvation, but who declined any intercourſe with 


them in the common offices of frien dſhip, hoſpita- 
lity, and ſocial life (23). The more rigorous opi- 


nion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over 
the milder; and an eternal bar of ſeparation was 
fixed between the diſciples of Moſes and thoſe cf 
Chriſt, The unfortunate Eb10;.ites, rejected from 
one religion as apoſtates, and from the other as he- 


retics, found themſelves compelled to aſſume a 


more decided character; and although ſome traces 
of that obſolete ſect may be diſcovered as late as 
the fourth century, they inſenſibly melted away ei- 


ther into the church « or the y nagogue (24) - 


1055 See the very curious Piaia gue of Juitin Martyr 2 1 . 


Jew Tryphon. T he conference between them was held at Epheſus, 


in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the 
return of the church of Pella to Jeruſalem. For this date conſu't 


the accurate note of Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. TR 
11. 


e Of all the F of Chriſtianity, that of Abyſſinia i is the 
only one which ſtill adheres to the Moſaic rites (Geddes's Church 
Hiſtory of ZEthiopia, and Diſſertations de le Grand, fur la Relation 


du P. Lobo). The ennuch of the queen Candace might ſuggeſt 


- ſome ſaſpicions ; - but as we are aſſured (Socrates, i. 19. Sozomen, 


ii. 24. Ludolphus, p. 281.) that the Erhiopians were not con- 


verted till the fourth century, it is more reaſonable to believe that 
they reipected the Sabbath, and diſtinguiſhed the forbidden meats, 


in imitation of the Jews, who, in a very e-rly period, were ſeated 


on both ſides of the Red Sea. Circumciſion had been practiſed by 


the moſt ancient AÆthiopians, from motives of health and cleanli- 


neſs, which ſeem to be explained in the W e 
ſur les Ameiicains, tom. Us p. 117. 


* 


While 
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While the orthodox church preſerved a Juſt me- The Gno- 
dium between exceſſive veneration and improper “e 
contempt for the law of Moſes the various heretics 
deviated into equal but oppolite extremes of error 
ard extravagance, From the acknowledged truth 
of the Jewiſh religion, the Ebionites had cor eluded 
that it could never be aboliſhed. From its ſuppoſed 
imperfections, the Guoſtics as haſtily inferred that 
it never was inſtituted by the wiſdom of the Deity, 
There are ſome objections agaiuſt thè authority of 
Moſes and the prophets, which too readily preſent | 
themſelves to the ſceptical mind; though they can 
only be derived from our ignoratce of remote anti- 
quity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate 
judgment of the divine ceconomy, Theie objec- 
tions were eagerly embraced andas Setnlandy urged 
by the vain ſcience of the Gnoſtics (25) As thoſe 
heretics were, for the moſt part, averſe to the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, they moroſely arraigned the poly- 
gamy of the patriarchs, the gallantiies of David, 
and the ſeraglio of Solomon. The conqueſt of the 
land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the unſuf- 
pecting natives, they were at a loſs how to recon- 
cile with the common notions of humanity and jui- 
tice, But when they recollected the ſanguinary liſt 
of murders, of executions, and of maſſacres, which 
ſtain almoſt every page of the Jewiſh ann als, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Paleſtine had 
exerciſed as much compaſſion towards their idola- 
trous enemies as they had ever thewn to their friends 
or countrymen (26). Paſſing from the ſectaries of 
the law to the law itſelf, they aſſerted, that it was 
impoſſible that a religion which conſiſted only of 


blood * 


ah Beauſobre, Hiſtoire du Nanicheiſme, . . . . has {tated 
their objections, particularly thoſe of Fauſtus, the adverfary of Au- 
guſtin, with the moſt learned impartiality. 

(26) Apud ipſos fides obſtinata, miſericordia in promptt : adver- | 
ſus omnes alios hoſtile odium, Tacit. Hiſt. v. 4. Surely Tacitus | 
had ſeen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The per uſal of Jo- 
ſephus muſt have deſtroyed the antitheſis, | 
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| bloody ſacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and whoſe 
rewards as well as puniſhments were all of a carnal 
and temporal nature, could inſpire the love of vir- 
tue, or reſtrain the impetuoſity of paſhon, The 
Moſaic account of the creation and fall of man was 
treated with profane deriſion by the Gnoſtics, who 


would not liſten with patience to the repoſe of the 


deity after fix days labour, to the rib of Adam, the 


garden of Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, 


the ſpeaking Terpent, the forbidden fruit, and the 


eternal condemnation pronounced againſt human 


kind for the venial offence of their fi it progenitors 
(27). The God of Iſrael was impiouſly repreſent- 
ed by the Gnoſtics, as a he ing liable to paſſion and 
to error, capricious in his favour, implacable in his 
reſentment, meanly jealous o his ſuperſtitious wor- 

_ ſhip, and confining his partial providence to a ſingle 
people, and to this tranſitory life. In ſuch a charac- 


ter they could diſcover none of the features of the 


wiſe and omnipotent father of the univerſe (28). 


They allowed that the religion of the Jews was 


ſomewhat le ſs criminal than the 1dolatry of the Gen- 
tiles; but it was their fundamental doctrine, that 
hs Chriſt whom they adored as the firſt and bright- 
eſt emanation of the deity, appeared upon earth to 
reſcue mankird from their various errors, and to 
reveal a new ſyſtem of truth and perſection. The 
moſt learned o the fathers, by a very fingular con- 
deſcenſion, have imprudently admitted the ſophiſtry 
of the Guoſtics. Acknowledging that the literal 
ſenſe 1s repugnant to every principle of faith as well 
as reaſon, they deem themſelves ſecure and invul- 
nerable behind the ample veil of allegory, Which 
they 


£43) Dr. Kane 8 es 63 3 * diſcuſſed the firſt 
chapters of Genetis with too much wit and ficedom. 
(28) The milder Gnoſtics conſidered Jehovah, the Creator, à8 a 


Being of a mixed nature between God and the Dæmon. Others 


contounded him with the evil principle. Conſult the ſecond century 


of the general hiſtory of Moſheim, which gives a very diftin&t, 
though a conciſe, account of their ſtrange opinions on this ſubject. 
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they carefully ſpread over every tender part of the 
Moſaic diſpenſation (29). 


It has been remarked, with more ingenuity than Their 


truth, that the virgin purity of the church was ne- 


ver violated by ſchiſm or herely before the reign of Tall acnea 


Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after 
the death of Chriſt (zo). We may obſerve, with 
much more propriety, that, during that period, the 
diſciples of the Meſſiah were indulged in a freer la- 
titude, both of faith and pr: actice, than has ever 
been allowed i in ſuccecding ages. As the terms of 
| communion were inſenſibfy narrowed, and the ſpi- 
ritual authority of the prevailing party was exerciſ- 
cd with increaſing ſeverity, many of its moſt reſpec- 
table adherents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were prov oked to aſſert, their private opinions, to 
purſue the conſequences of their miſtaken principles, 
and openly to erect the ſtandard of reb lion againſt 
the unity of the church. The Gnoſtics were diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the moſt polite, the moſt learned, and 
the moſt wealthy of the Chriſtian name; and that 
general appellation which expreſſed a ſuperiority of 

knowledge, was either atlumed by their own pride, 
or ironically beſtowed by the envy of their adver- 
ſaries. They were almoſt without exception of the 
race of the Gentiles, and their principal founders 
ſeem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where 
the warmth of the climate diſpoſes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative devo- 
tion, The Gnoſftics blended with the faith of 
Chriſt many ſublime but obſcure tenets, which 
they derived from oriental philoſophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaſter, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the exiſtence of two principles, 


and | 


(29) See W Hiſt. du Nanicheiſme, 1; bo ©: &s | Origen and 
St. Augultin were among the Allegoriſts. 


(30) Hegeſippus, ap. Euſeb. l. iii. 32. iv. 22. Clemens Alexan- 
Aan: Stromat. vii. 174 
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and the myſterious hierarchy of the inviſible world 


(21). As ſoon as they launched out into that 


vait abyſs, they delivered themſelves to the guid- 


ance of a diſordered imagination; and as the 


paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnoſtics 


were imperceptibly divided into more than fifty par- 
ticular ſects (32), of whom the moſt celebrated ap- 


pear to have Sie the Baſilidians, the Valentinians, 
the Marcionites, and, in a ſtill later period, the 
Manichæans. Fach of theſe ſects could boaſt of 


its biſhops and congregations, of its doctors and 


' martyrs (33), and, inſtead of the four goſpels adopt- 


ed by the church, the heretics produced a multitude 


ol hiſtories, in which the actions and diſcourſes of 
Chriſt and of his apoſtles were adapted to their re- 
ſpꝭctive tenets (24). The ſucceſs of the Gnoſtics 
was rapid and de (25). They covered Aſia 


and Egypt, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Rome, ard 
ſometimes penetrated into the aha of the 


Wett. 


631) In ch account of the Gnoſtics of the cond and third cen- 
tories, Moſheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Clerc dull, but exact; 


Becauſobre almoſt always an apologilt; and it 1s much to be feared, 


that the primitive fathers are very frequently calumniators. 
(32) See the catalogues of Irenæus and Epiphanius. It muſt in- 


_ deed be allowed, hat thoſe writers were inclined to multiply the 


number of ſects which oppoled the unity of the church. 
(33) Euſebius, I. iv. c. 15. See in Bayle, in the article of Mar- 
cion, a curious detail of a diſpute on that ſubje&. It ſhonld ſeem 


_ thit ſome of the Gnoſtics (the Baſilidians) declined, and even 1e- 


fuſed the honour of martyrdom. Their reaſons were ſingular and 


abſtruſe. See MWoſheim, p. 359. 


34) Scea very remarkable paſſage of Origen (Proem. ad Lucam. ) 


PF ba ind: futigable writer, who had conſumed his life in the ttudy of 
the ſcriptures, relies for their authenticity on the inſpired authority 


of the church. It was impoſſible that the Gnoſtics could receive our | 
prefent goſpels, many parts of which (particularly in the reſurrection 
of Chit) re directly, and as it might ſeem deſignedly, pointed 


2 againſt tic favourite tenets. It is Pd Ns ſomewhat ſingular that 


IZnatius (Epitt. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apoſtol. tom. ii. p. 54.) ſhould 
chuſe 10 employ a vague. and doubtful tradition, inſtead of quoting 


the certain teſtimony of the evangeliſts. 


(35) Habent apes favos; habent ceclefias et Marcionitæ, is the 
Pe. expreſſion of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from 
memory. In the time of Epiphanius (adverſ. Hereſes, p p. 302.) the 


Morcionites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 


and Perſia. 
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Weſt. For the moſt part they aroſe in the ſecond 
century, flouriſhed during the third, and were ſup- 
preſſed in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of 
more faſhionable controverſies, and by the ſuperior 
aſcendant of the reigning power. Though they 
conſtantly diſturbed the peace, and frequently 
degraded the honour, of religion, they contributed 
to aſſiſt rather than to retard the progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity. The Gentile converts, whoſe ſtrongeſt. 
objections and prejudices were directed againſt the 
law of Moſes, could find admiſſion into many Chriſ- 
lian ſocieties, which required not from their untu- 
tored mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. 
Their faith was inſenſibly fortified and enlarged, 
and the church was ultimately benefited by the 
conqueſts of its moſt inveterate enemies (36). 
But whatever difference of opinion 1870 ſubſiſt The dæ- 
between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gno- ber pe 
ſitics, concerning the divinity or the obligation of the gods of 
= Moſaic law, they were all equally animated by antiquity. 
the ſame excluſive zeal, and by the ſame abhorrence 
for idolatry which had diſtinguiſhed the Jews from 
the other nations of the ancient world. The phi- 
loſopher, who conſidered the ſyſtem of polytheiſm 
as a compoſition of human fraud and error, could 
_ diſguiſe a ſmile of contempt under the maſk of 
devotion, without apprehending that either the 
mockery or the compliance would expoſe him to 
the reſentment of ally inviſible, or, as he con- 
ceived them, imaginary powers. But the eſta- 
bliſhed religions of Paganiſm were ſeen by the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians in a much more odious and formi- 
dable light. It was the univerſal ſentiment both of 
the church and of heretics that the demons were 
the authors, the patrons, and the objects of idola- 
5 „ try 


(36) Auguſtin is a memorable 5 RP of this gradual progrets 
from reaſon to faith. He was, during ſeveral years, engaged in the 
Manichæan ſect. | " 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
try (27). Thoſe rebellious ſpirits who had been de- 
raded from the rank of angels, and caſt down into 


the infernal pit, were ftill permitted to roam up- 
on earth to torment the bodies, and to ſeduce the 

minds of ſinful men. 
ed and abuſed the natural propenſity of the human 


The demons ſoon diſcover- 


heart towards devotion, and, artfully withdrawing 


the adoration of mankind from their Creator, they 


uſurped the place and honours of the Supreme 


Deity. By the ſucceſs of their malicious conti. 
vances, they at once gratified their own vanity and 


revenge, and obtained the only comfort of which 


5 they were yet ſuſceptible, the hope of involving 


the human ſpecies in the participation of their 


guilt and miſery. It was confeſſed, or at leaſt it 
was 1magined, that they had diſtributed among 


themſelves the moſt important characters of po- 


lytheiſm, one demon aſſuming the name and at- 
tributes of Jupiter, another of Æſculapius, a third 
of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo (38); 
and that by the advantage of their long experience 
and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, 
with ſufficient {kill and dignity, the parts which | 


they had undertaken, They lurked in the tem- 


ples, inſtituted feſtivals and ſacrifices, invented fa- 
| bles, pronounced oracles, and were frequently al- 


lowed to perform miracles. 


The Chriſtians, who 


by the interpoſition of evil ſpirits, could ſo rea- 
dily explain every præternatural appearance, were 


diſpoted and even deſirous to admit the moſt ex- 
travagant fictions of the pagan mythology, But 


the belief of the Chiiſtian was accompanied with 
horror. The moſt trifling mark of reſpect to the 
national worſki ip he con ſidered as a direct homage 
5 yielded to the demon, and as an act of rebellion 
gail ſt the majeſty of God. e e 


In 


(37) The | unanimous ſentiment of the primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Juſtiu Martyr. Apolog. NIajor, by Athenagoras 
Legat. c. 22, &c. and by Lactantius, or nog Divin. it. 14. 19. 
(38) Tertullian “ (Apolog. c. 23.0 alledzes the confeſſion of the 
e | | Demons 
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In conſequence of this opinion, it was the firſt Adbor- 


but arduous duty of a Chriſtian to preſerve him- 


rence of 


the Chriſti- 


ſelf pure and unde filed by the practice of idolatry, ans lor ido- 


The religion of the nations was not merely a 
ſpeculative doctrine profeſſed in the ſchools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable de- 


ities and rites of polytheiſm were cloſely interwo- 


ven with every circumſtance of buſineſs or plea- 
ſure, of public or of private life; and it ſeemed 
4 impoſſible to eſcape the obſervance of them, Without 


at the ſame time, renouncing the commerce of man- 
kind, and all the offices and amuſements of ſo- 


ciety (39). The important tranſactions of peace ceremo- 


and war were prepared or concluded by folemn nies. 


ſacrifices, in which the magiſtrate, the ſenator, and 


the ſoldier, were obliged. o preſide or to partici- 


pate (40). The public ſpectacles were an eſſential 


part of the chearful devotion of the Pagans, and 

the gods were ſuppoſed to accept, as the moſt 
grateful offering, the games that the prince and 
people celebrated in honour of their peculiar feſ- 


tivals (41). The Chriſtian, who with pious hor- 


ror avoided the abomination of the circus or the 
theatre, found himſelf encompaſſed with infernal 


. ſnares in every convivial entertainment, as often 


as his friends invoking the hofpitable dues, 


5 poured out t bation s to each other s happinels (42). 
When 


Demons themſelves as often as they were tormented by the Chriſ- 
tian exorciſts. | 
(39) Tertullian has wit ten a molt ſevere treatiſe againſt idolatry, 


to caution his brethren againtt the houily danger of incurring that 


guilt. Recogita {ylvam, et quart latitant ping. De Idolatria, c. 10. 
(40) The Roman ſenate was always held in a temple or conte- 


crated place (Aulus Geilius, xiv. 7.) Betore they emercd on buſi- 
neſs, every {-nacor dropt lome wine and frapxincents on the altar, 


Sueton. in Augutit. c. 35 


(41) Sec Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This ſevere reforms ſhews | 


no mere induigence tos tragedy of Euripides, thn to a combat of 
eladintors. The drels ef the actors particularly offends hun. By 
che uſe of the lofty boten, they improutly ſtrive to add a cubit to 
their ſtature, c. 83. 

(42) The ancient practice of conclud! ng the entertainment t-yrith 
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When the bride, ſtruggling with well-affected re. 


luctance, was forced in hymenæal pomp over the 
threſhold of her new habitation (43); or when the 
ſad procethon of the dead flowly moved towards 


: the funeral pile (44), the Chriſtian, on theſe inte- 


reſting occaſions, was compelled to deſert the per- 
ſons Who were the deareſt to him, rather than con- 


tract the guilt inherent to thoſe impious cere- 
monies. Every art and every trade that was in the 


leaſt concerned in the framing or adorning of 


idols was polluted by the ſtain of idolatry (45), a 

ſevere ſentence, ſince it devoted to eternal miſery 
the far greater part of the community, which is 
employed in the exerciſe of liberal or mechanic 


profeſſions. If we caſt our ey2sover the numerous 


remains of antiquity, we ſhall perceive, that be- 


ſides the immediate repreſentations of the Gods, 


and the holy inſtruments of their worſhip, the 


elegant forms and agreeable fictions conſecrated. 


by the Imagination of the Greeks, were introduced 


as the richeſt ornaments of the houſes, the dreſs, 


and the furniture of the Pagans (46). Even the 
arts of muſic and painting, of cloquence and po- 
try, flowed from the ſame impure origin. In the 
ſtyle of the fathers, Apollo and the Muſes were 


the organs of the infernal ſpirit, Homer and Vir- 


gi! were the moſt eminent of his ſervants, and the 


beautiful 


libations, may be found in every claſſic. Socrates and Seneca, in 
their laſt moments, made a noble application of this cuſtom. Poſt- 
quam ſtagnum calidæ aquæ introiit, reſpergens proximos ſervorum, 
_ addita voce, libare le liquorem illum Jovi Liberatori. Tacit. Ann. 


4 FR. 
(43) See the elegant but idolatrons hymn of Cati lus on the 


| nuptials of Manlius and Julia. O Hymen, Hymen Lo! ns 
huic Deo comparier auſit? 


(44) The ancient funerals (in thoſe of Miſenus and Pallas) are 


no leſs accurately deſcribed by Virgil, than they are illuttrated by his 
commentator Servius. The pile itſelf was an altar, the flames were 
fed with the blood of vichms, and 45 the ajliltants were ſprinkled 


with luſtral water, 
(45) Tertullian de Idolatria, c. 11. | 
(46) See every part of Montfaucon's Antiquities. Even the re- 
verics 
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beautiful mythology which pervades and animates 
the compolitions of their genius, 1s deſtined to cele- 
brate the glory of the demons. Even the com- 
mon language of Greece and Rome abounded 
with familiar but impious expreſſions, which the 
imprudent Chriſtian might too careleſsly utter, or 
too patiently hear (47). 

The dangerous temptations, which on every fide Feltivals. 
lurked in ambuſh to ſurpriſe the unguarded be- 
| hever, aſſailed him with redoubled violence on the 

days of ſolemn feſtivals. So artfully were they 
framed and diſpoſed throughout the year, that ſu- 
perſtition always wore the appzarance of pleaſure, : 
and often of virtue. (48). Some of the moſt ſa- 
_ cred feſtivals in the Roman ritual were deſtined 
to ſalute the new calends of January with vows of 
public and private felicity, to indulge the pious 
remembrance of the dead and living, to alcertain 
the inviolable bounds of property, to hail, on the 
return of ſpring, the genial powers of fecundity, : 
to perpetuate the two memorable eras of Rome, 
the foundation of the city, and that of the 1epub- 
lic, and to reſtore, during the humane licenſe of 
the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. 
Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of 
the Chriſtians for ſuch impious ccremonies, by the 
ſcrupulous delicacy which they diſplayed ona. 
much leſs alarming occaſion. On days of general 
feſtivity, it was the cuſtom of the ancients to 
adorn their doors with lamps and with branches of 


laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland 
Vol. I. | 8 N 


verſes of the Greek and Roman coins were fr equently of an idola- | 
trous nature. Here indeed the 11 of the * Cheiſian were tut- 
pended by a ſtronger pafſion. 
(47) Tertullian de Idolatria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan "Eng 
(on the occaſion perhaps of ſneezing) uſed the familiar expreſſion of 
% Jupiter bleſs you,“ the Chrittian was obliged to proteſt aganit the 
divinity of Jupiter. 

(48) Conſult the moſt laboured work of Ovid, his imperfe& Faſli. 
He finiſhed no more than the firit tix months of the year. The 
compilation of Macrobius is called the Saturnalia, bur it is only a 

{mall part of the firſt bock that bears any relation to the title, 


e 


e 
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ok flowers, This innocent and elegant practice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere civil 
inſtitution. But it moſt unluckily happened that 
the doors were under the protection of the houſe- 
| hold gods, that the laurel was facred to the lover 
of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as a ſymbol either of joy or 
mourning, had been dedicated in their firft origin 
to the ſervice of ſuperſtition. The trembling Chriſ- 
tians, who were perſuaded in this inſtance to com- 
ply with the faſhion of their country, and the com- 
mands of the magiſtrate, laboured under the moſt 
| gloomy apprehenſions, from the reproaches of their 
own conſcience, the cenſures of the church, and 
ok the denunciations of divine vengeance (49). 
Zeal for Such was the anxious diligence which was re- 
Chriſt.amj- = quired to guard the chaſtity of the goſpel from 
the infectious breath of idolatry. The ſuperſti- 
tious obſervances of public or private rites were 
cCareleſsly practiſed from education and habit, by 
the followers of the eſtabliſhed religion. But as 
often as they occurred, they afforded the Chiiſti- 
ans an opportunity of declaring and confirming 
their zealous oppoſition. By theſe frequent pro- 
teſtations their attachment to the faith was conti- 
nually fortified, and in proportion to the increaſe of 
zeal, they combated with the more ardour and ſuc- 
ceſs in the holy war, which they had undertaken 
againſt the empire of the demons. | 
Tas sk. II. The writings of Cicero (50) repreſent in 


op the moſt 1 colours the 1 Ignorance, the errors, 
CAUSE. 


; 5 The doc. 5 | | . . | and 


trine of the (4 9) Tertullian h as compoſed a defence, or rather panegyric, of 

immortali- the raih action of a Chriſtian foldier, who, by throwing away his 

17 of the crown of laurcl, hac i expoled himſelf and his brethren to the moſt _ 

foul among imminent danger. By the mention of the emperors (Severus and 

the philo- Caracalla) it is evident, notwithſtanding the wiſhes of M. de Tille- 

iophers 3 3 mont, that Tertullian compoſed his treatiſe De Corona, long before 

he was engaged in the 8 of ihe Montaniſts. Sce Memoires 
Ecelchattiques, tom. iii. p. | | 

(56) In particular, the $1 3 of the Tuſculan Queitions, and 

the treatiſe De Senectute, and tretSomnium Scipionis, contain, in 


the 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
and the uncertainty of the ancient philoſophers 


with regard to the immortality of the ſoul, When 
they are deſirous of arming their diſciples againſt 


the fear of death, they inculcate as an obvious 
though melancholy poſition, that the fatal ſtroke 
of our diſſolution releaſes us from the calamities of 
life; and that thoſe can no longer ſuffer who no 


longer exiſt. Yet there were a few ſages of Greece 
and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, 
in ſome reſpects, a juſter idea of human nature , 


though it muſt be confeſſed, that in the ſublime in- 
-quiry their reaſon had been often guided by their 


imagination, and that their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity. When they view- 
ed with complacency the extent of their own men- 
tal powers, when they exercited the various facul— 
ties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in 


the moſt profound ſpeculations or the moſt im- 


portant labours, and when they reflected on the 
deſire of fame, which tranſported them into fu- 
ture ages, far beyond the bounds of death and 


of the grave; they were unwilling to confound 


themſelves with the beaſts of the field, or to ſup- 
poſe, that a being, for whoſe dignity they enter- 
tained the moſt ſincere admiration, could be li- 
mited to a ſpot of earth, and to a few years of du- 
ration. With this favourable prepoſſeſſion they 
ſummoned to their aid the ſcience, or rather the 


language of Metaphyſics. They ſoon diſcovered, 


that as none of the properties of matter will ap- 


. ply to the operations of the mind, the human ſoul 


muſt conſequently be a ſubſtance diſtinct from 


| the body, pure, ſimple, and ſpiritual, incapable 
of diſſolution, and ſuſceptible of a much higher 


degree of virtue and happineſs after the releaſe 
from its corporeal priſon. From theſe ſpecious 
and noble principles, the philoſophers who trod 

; 2 | 11 


the moſt beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philoſophy, 


or Roman good f:xnle, could poſſibly ſuggeſt on this dark but im- 
portant ſubject. = 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


in the footſteps of Plato, deduced a very unjul- 


tifiable concluſion, fince they aſſerted, not only 
the future immortality but the paſt eternity of the 


human ſoul, which they were too apt to confider 


as a portion 'of the infinite and ſelf-exiſting ſpirit, 
which pervades and ſuſtains the univerſe (51). A 


doctrine thus removed beyond the ſenſes and the 


experience of mankind, might ſerve to amuſe 


the leiſure of a philoſophic mind; or, in the ſilence 


comfort to deſponding virtue; 


of ſolitude, it might ſometimes impart a ray of 
but the faint im- 

preſſion which had been received in the ſchools, 
was ſoon obliterated by the commerce and buſineſs 
of active life, We are ſufficiently acquainted 
with the eminent perſons who flouriſhed in the 
age of Cicero, and of the firſt Cæſars, with their 
actions, their characters, and their motives, to be 


alien that their conduct in this life was never 


regulated by any ſerious conviction of the rewards 


cr puniſhments of a future ſtate. At the bar 
and 1 in the ſenate of Rome the ableſt orators were 


not apprehenſive of giving offence to their hearers, 


*4\/\1 _ the 
471101 TY 
\ ; 5 
Y.1941S Of 


& xviECCE In Q 


None; 


4 divine revelatior, 


by expoſing that doctrine as an idle and extravagant 
opinion, which was rejected with contempt by every 
man of a liberal education and underſtanding (52). 
Sim ce therefore the moſt ſublime efforts of phi- 
loſophy can extend no farther than feebly to point 


out the deſire, the hope, or, at moſt, the proba- 


bility, of a future ſtate, there i is nothing, except 


that can aſcertain the ex- 


iſtence, and e the condition, of the in— 


villble country which is deſtined to receive the 


fouls 


(51) The pre-exifcnce of human fouls, fo far at leaſt as that doc- 
trine is compatible with religion, was adopted by many of the 


Geek: and Latin tathers. Ste Bea uſobie, Hitt, du NManicheiſine, 
.. 06-48 


(52) Ste Cicero pro . c. 61. Cæſar. ap Salluſt. de Bell, Ca- 
tilin. e. 50. Juvenal Satir. ji. 149. 


Elfe aliquos mancs, et ſubterrauca regna. 


Nec pueri credunt, nit qui nondum ere layantur, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fouls of men after their ſeparation from the bo- 
dy. But we may perceive ſeveral defects inherent 
to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, 
which + vg them very unequal to fo ardu- 
ous a taſk, 1. The genera] ſyſtem of their my- 
thology was "inſupporied by any ſolid proofs ; 


and the wiſeſt among the Pagans f ad already dif- 


claimed its uſurped authority. 2. The delcrip- 
tion of the infernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and of posts, who peo- 
pled them with ſo many phantoms and moniters, 
who diſpenſcd their rewards and puniſhments with 
ſo little equity, that a folema truth, the moſt 
con genial to the human heart, was oppreſſed and 
diſgraced by the abſurd mixture of the wildeſt 


fictions (53), 3. The doctrine of a future ſtate 


was icarcely conſidered among the devout poly- 
theiſts of Greece and Rome as a fundamental 


article of faith. The providence of the gods, 


as 1t reiated to public communities rather than 
to private individuals, was principally diſplay cd on 


the viſible theatre of the preſent world. The 


petitiops which were offered on the altars of 
Jupiter or Apollo, expreſſed the af xiety of their 


worſhippers for temporal happineſs, and their ig- 
norance or indifference concerning a future life 
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(54). The important truth of the immortality among the 
of the ſoul was inculcated with mure diligence barbari- 


as well as ſucceſs in India, in Aflyria, in Egypt, 


and in Gaul; and ſince we cannot attribute uch 


ans; 


a difference to the ſuperi.r knowledge of the 


barbarians, we muſt aicribe it to the influence 


0 


(53) The xith book of the Odyſſey gives a very dreary and inco 
kerent account of the infernal ſhades. Pindar an} Virgil have 


_ emhellithed the picture; but even thoſe poets, thoug!: more Ccor- 
rect than their great model, are guilty of very frmnge incontiſien- 
cles. See Bayle, Reponſes au queſtions q; un Provincial, p: art iii. 


C. 22. 


Satire of Juvenal, and the iid Satire of Perſius: theſe popular dil 
courſes expreſs the lentiment and W of the multitude, 


(54) See the xvith Epiſtle of the firſt Book of Horace, the zinth | 
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among the 


Jews; 


THE DECLINE AND FAL. 
of an eſtabliſhed prieſthood, which employed 


the motives of virtue as the inſtruments of ambi- 


tion (55). 


We might naturally: expect that a principle 05 
eſſential to religion, would have been revealed in 


the cleareſt terms to the choſen people of Paleſtine, 
and that it might ſafely have been entruſted to 


the hereditary prieſthood of Aaron. It is incum- 


bent on us to adore the myſterious diſpenſation 18 


of. providence (56), when we diſcover, that the 


doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul] is omitted 5 


in the law of Moſes ; it is darkly inſinuated by 


the prophets, and during the long period which 


elapſed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
ſervitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear to have been confined within the narrow 
compaſs of the preſent life ()). After Cyrus 


had permitted the exiled nation to return into 


the pr omiſed land, and after Ezra had reſtored the 


ancient records of their religion, two celebrated | 
ſects, the Saducees and the Phariſees, inſenſibly a- 
roſe at Jetufalem e The former who claimed 


the 


(55 If we confine ourſelves to the Gauls, we may obſerve, that 
they entruſted, not only their lives, but even their money, to the le- 
curity of another world. Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (ſays 
Valerius Maximus, J. ii. c. vi. p. x.),quos memoria proditur eſt, 


pecunias mutuas, quæ his apy! inferos redderentur, dare folitas. 
The ſame cuſtom is more darkly inſinnated by Mela, 1. iii. c. ii. 


It is almoſt needleſs to add that the profits of trade hold a juſt propor- 
tion to the credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from 


their holy profeſſion a character of reſponhbility, which could (carcely 


be claimed by any other order of men. 
(56) The right reverend author of the Divins Legation of Moſes 


_ aſſigns a very curious reaſon for the omiſſion, and moſt ingeniouſly 


retorts it on the unbelievers. 

(57) See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hit. Eccleſiaſt. c. 1. fed. 8.) 
His authority ſeems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a 
learned and Judicious rm on the books of the Old Tella- 
ment. | 

(53) Joſeph. Antiquitat. I. Xii. e. 10. According to the molt na- 
tural interpretation of his wor ds, the Saducees admitted only the Pen- 
tateuch; but it has picated ſome modern critics to add the prophets 


to their "creed; and to ſuppoſe, that they contented themſelves with 


fejecting the traditions of the Phariſees. Dr. Jortin has argued that 


point in his Remarks on E ccleſiaſticaltiittory, vol. ii. p. 103. 
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the moſt opulent and diſtinguiſhed part of the ſocie- 
ty, were ſtrictly attached to the literal ſenſe of the 
Moſaic law, and they pioufly rejected the immor- 
tality of the foul, as an opinion that received no 
countenance from the divine book which they re- 
vered as the only rule of their faith. To the au- 
thority of ſcripture the Phariſecs added that of 
tradition, and they accepted, under the name of 
| traditions, ſeveral ſpeculative tenets from the phi- 
loſophy or religion of the Eaftern nations. The 
doctrines of fate or predeſtination, of angels and 
ſpirits, and of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, were in the number of theſe new articles of 
belief; and as the Phariſees, by the auſterity of 
their manners, had drawn into their party the body 
of the Jewiſh people, the immortality of the foul 
became the prevailing ſentiment of the ſynagogue 
under the reign of the Aſmonzan princes and 
pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable 
of contenting itſelf with ſuch a cold and languid 
aſſent as might ſatisfy the mind of a Polytheiſt; 
and as ſoon as they admitted the idea of a future 
ſtate, they embraced it with the zeal which has al- 
ways formed the characteriſtic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or 
even probability : and it was ſtill neceflary, that 
the doctrine of life and immortality, which had 
been dictated by nature, approved by reaſon, and 
received by ſuperſtition, ſhould obtain the fanction 
of divine truth from the authority and example of 
Chriſt. 
When the promiſe of eternal happineſs was pro- among the 
7 poſed to mankind, on condition of adopting the Cluittians, | 
faith and of obſerving the precepts of the goſpe! 
it is no wonder that ſo advantageous an offer ſhould _ 
have been accepted by great numbers of every re- 
ligion, of every rank, and of every province in the 
Roman empire. The ancient Chriſtians were ani- 
mated by a contempt for their preſent e 
and 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
and by a juſt confidence of immortality, of which | 
the doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages 
cannot give us any adequate notion. In the primi- 
tive church, the influence of truth was very power - 
fully ſtrengthened by an opinion, which, however 
it may deſerve reſpect for its uſefulneſs and antiqui— 


ty, has not been found agreeable to experience. It 


was univerſally believed, that the end of the world, 


and the kingdom of Heaven were at hand. The 


near approach of this wonderful event had been- 


predicted by the apoſtles; the tradition of it was 


preſerved by their earlieſt diſciples, and thoſe who 
nnderſtood in their literal ſenſe the diſcourſes of 


_ Chriſt himſelf; were obliged to expect the ſecond 


and glorious coming of the Son of Man in the 


clouds, before that generation was totally extin- 


euiſhed, which had beheld his humble condition 


upon earth, and which might till be witneſs to 
the calamities of the Jews under Veſpaſian or Ha- 
drian. The revolution of ſeventeen ceuturies has 
inſtructed us not to preſs too cloſely the myſteri- 
ous language of prophecy and revelation ; but as 
lovg as, for wiſe purpoſes, this error was permitted 
to fubſiſt in the church, it was productive of the 
maoſt ſalutary effects on the faith and practice of 
Chriſtians, who lived in the awful expectation of 
that moment when the globe itſelf, and all the va- 
rious race of mankind, "ſhould tremble at the 2 ap- 
peæarance of their divine judge (59). 


Doi ine of 
the Milien- 


The ancient and popular doctrine of the Milen- 
nium was intimately connected with the ſecond 


coming of Chriſt, As the works of the creation 


had been finiſhed in fix days their duration in their 


preſent ſtate, according to a tradition which was 
attributed to the . Elyab, was fixed to fix 


thouſand 
(593 This . was ecuntenanced by the twenty-feurth 


| chapter of St. Mathew, and by the firſt epiſtle of St. Paul to the 


Theſſalonians. Eralinus removes the difficulty by the help of alle- 


gory and metaphor; ; and the learned Grotius ventures to inſinuate, 
that, for wiſe purpoſes, ng prove deception was permitted to take 


Place: 15 
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thouſand years (60). By the ſame analogy it was 
inferred, that this long period of labour and Con- 


tention, which was Bow almoſt elapſed (61), would 
be ſucceeded by a joyful Sabbath of a thouſand 


years; and that Chriſt; with the triumphant band 
of the ſaints and the elect who had eſcaped death, 
or who had been miraculouſly revived, would reign 
upon earth till the time appointed for the laft and 
general reſurrection. So pleaſipg was this hope to 


the mir d of believers, that the n. w '/ernſalem, the 


ſeat of this bliſsful kingdom, was quickly adorn- 
ed with all the gayeſt colours of the imagination. 


A ſclicity conſiſting only of pure and {piritual 
pleaſure, would have appeared too refined for its 


ir nabitants, who were ſtill ſuppoſed to poſſeſs their 


human nature and ſenſes, A garden of Eden, with 
the amuſements of the paſtoral life, was no lon- 
ger ſuited to the advanced ſtate of ſocicty which 


prevailed under the Roman empiie. A city was 
_ therefore erected of gold and precious ſtones, and 


a ſupernatural plenty of corn and wine was "By Omg 


ed on the adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment 


of whoſe ſpontaneous productions, the happy and 


benevolent people was never to be reſtrained by 


any jealous laws of excluſive property (62). - The 


allurance 


(60) See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part Iii. e. 5. This tradition 
may be traced as high as the author of 1 the epiſtle of Barnabas, who 
wrote in the firſt century, and who ſeems to have heen half a Jew, 

(61) The primiive church of Annoch, computed almoſt 6000 
years from the creation of the world to the birth of Chriſt, Atrica— 
nus, Lactantius, and the Greek church, have reduced that number 
to 5500, and Euſebius has contented himſeit with 5200 years. Theſe 
calculations were formed on the Septuagint, which was unive: lally 
received during the fix firſt centuries. Ihe authority of the Vul— 


gate and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, Protett- 


ants as well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 400 years; 
thongh, in the ſtudy of profane antiquity, they often find themletves 
ttreightened by thoſe narrow limits. 
(62) Moſt of thoſe pictures were borrowed from à mis oterpreta= 
tion of Iſaiah, Daniel, and the e One ot the sroſſeſt 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
aſſurance of ſuch a Millennium, was carefully in— 
culcated by a ſucceſſion of the fathers from Juſtin 
Martyr and Irenzns, who converſed with the im- 
mediate diſciples of the apoſtles, down to Lactan- 
tius, who was preceptor to the fon of Conſtantine F 
(63). They all maintain and deſcribe that ſyſtem _ 
as received by the general conſent of the Chriſti. 
ans of their own times; and it ſeems ſo well a- 


dapted to the defires and apprchenſions of man- 


kind, that it muſt have contributed in a very con- 
ſiderable degree to the progreſs of the Chriſtian 
faith. But when the edifice of the church was al- 

moſt completed, the temporary ſupport was laid 


aſide. The doctrine of Chriſt's reiga upon earth, 


was at fiſt treated as a profound allegory, was 
confidered by degrees as a doubtful and uſeleſs opi- 
nion, and was at length rejected as the abſurd in- 


vention of hereſy and fanaticiſm (64). A myſtert- 


us prophecy, which ſtill forms a part of the ſa- 


0 canon, but which was thought to favour the 


| Conflagra- 1 85 


tion of 


| Rome and 


of the - 
world, 


exploded ſentiment, has very narrowly eſcaped the 
proſcription of the church (65). 

Whilſt the happineſs and glory of a temporal 
reign was promiſed to the diſciples of Chriſt, the 
moſt dreadful calamities were denounced againſt 


all 


images may be found in Irena (J. v. p. 455 9 the diſciple of Pa. 


Ps who had ſeen the apoitle St. John.“ 
(63) See the ſecond dialogue of Juſtin with Tr „phon, and the ſe 


' venth book of Lactantius. It is unneceſſary to alledge all the inter me- 


diate fathers, as the fact is not difputed. | 
(64) Dupin, Bibliotheque Eecleſiaſtique, tom. i. p. 223. tom. ii. 


15 356. and Moſſeim, p. 720; though the latter of thele learned 
divines is not aZioge! "i candid on this occalion. 


(65) In the council of Laodicea (about the year 1605) the Apo- 9 


calypſe was tacitly excluded from the ficred canon by the ſame 


churches of Afin1o which it is addreſſed; and we m. ay learn from 


the Com plant of Sulpicius Severus, that their ſentence had been 


ratificd by the greater number of Chriltians of his time. from 
what cauſes thes is the Apocalypſe at prelent fo generally receiv- 
ect by: the Greek, the Roman, and the Proteſtant churches ; 


Ie. 


t 
1 
. 
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an unbelieving world. The edification of he new 
Jeruſalem was to advance by equal ſteps with the 
deſtruction of the myſtic Babylon: and as long as 


the emperors who reigned before Conſtantine per- 


ſiſted in the profeſſion of idolatry, the epithet of 


Babylon was applied to the city and to the empire 
of Rome. A regular ſeries was prepared of all 
the moral and pbyfical evils which can afflift a 
flouriſhing nation, inteſtine diſcord, and the inva- 
ſion of the fierceſt kts from the unknown 


regions of the North; peſtilence and famine, co- 


mets ard eclipſes, eartiquakes and 1nne os 
(66). All theſe were only fo many preparatory | 
and alaiming ſigns of the great cataſtrophe of 
Rome, when the country of the Scipios and Cm- 
ſais ſhould be conſumed by a flame from Heaven, 


and the city of the ſeven hills, with her palaces, 


her temples, and her triumphal arches, ſhould be 


buried in the vaſt lake of fire and brimflene: It 


might, however, afford ſome conſolation to Roman 


vanity, that the period of their empire would oy 
that of the world itſelf ; which, as it had once 


riſhed by the clement of water, was deſtined tO 
experience a ſecond and a ſpeedy deſtruction from 
the clement of fire, In the opinion of a general 
_ conflagration, the faith of the Chriſtian very hap- 
pily coincided. with the tradition of the Eaſt, the 


philoſophy 


The 1 ones may be 8 „The Greeks wereſubdued | 
by the authority of an impoſtor, who, in the ſixth century, aſſumed: - 


the character of Dionyſus the Areopagite. 2. 7A jult appretiention, 


that the grammarians might | become more important thin the theo- 


logians, engaged the council of Trent to fix the ſeal of their infal - 


Ubility on all the books of Scripture, contained in the Latin Vul- 


gate, in the number of which the Apocalypſe was fortunately in- 


cluded. (Fra-paola, Ittoria del concilio Tridentino, I. il.) 3. The 
advantage of turning thoſe myſterious prophectes agiinft the See of 
Rome, inſpired the Proteſtants with uncommon vencration for ſo | 


uſeful an ally. See the ingenious and elegant diſcourſes of the pre- 
ſent biſhop of Litchfield on that unpromiling ſubject. 

(66) Lactantius (Inſtitut. Divin. vii. 15, &c.) relates the dihnal 
tale of Faun with * _ and Wee 
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philoſophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Na- 
ture : and even the country, which, from religious 
motives, had been choſen for the origin and prin- 


cipal ſcene of the conflagration, was the beſt 
adapted for that purpoſe by natural and phyſical 
cauſes; by its deep caverns, beds of ſulphur, and 


vumerous volcanoes, of which thoſe of Etna, of 
Veſuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect 


repreſentation. The calmeſt and moſt intrepid 


ſceptic could not refuſe to acknowledge, that the 


deſtruction of the preſent ſyſtem of the world by 


fire, was in itſelf extremely probable. The Chriſ- : 


The pa- | 


guns de- 


V vie to 
eternal pu- 


niſhment. 


tian, who founded his belief much leſs on the fal. 
lacious: arguments of reaſon than on the authority 
of tradition and the interpretation of ſcripture, ex- 
pected it with terror and confidence as a certain 
and approaching event; and as his mind was 
Perpetually filled with the ſolemn idea, he con- 
ſidered every diſaſter that happened to the em- 
Pire as an infallible ſymptom. of an expiring 
world (67). 


The condemnation of the wiſeſt and moſt virtu— 


ous of the pagans, on account of their ignorance 
or diſbelief of the divine truth, ſeems to offend 


the reaſon and the bumanity of the preſent age 
(68). But the primitive church, whole faith was 
of a much firmer conſiſtence, delivered over, with- 

out 


(67) On this ſubject every reader of taſte will be enter tained wich | 
the third part of Burnet's Sacred Theor y. Heblends philoſophy : 


ſcripture, and tradition, into one magnificent ſyſtem; in the de- 


ſc11ption of which he diſplays a firength of fancy not inferior to 


that of Milton himſelf. 


(68) And yet whatever may be the language of adiiiduate it is 
till the public doctrine of all the chriſtian churches. The Jan- 


ſeniſts, who have fo diligently ſtudied the works of the fathers, 


maintain this ſentiment with diſtinguiſhed zeal, and the learned M. 


de Tillemont never diſmiſſes a virtuous emperor without pronoun— 


cing his damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a 
party who has ever adopted the milder ſentiment, and he gave no leſs 
ollence to the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Boſſuet, Hil- 


*aire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, I. ii. c. 19—22 
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out heſitation, to eternal torture, the far greater 
part of the human ſpecies, A charitable hope 
might perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, 
or ſome other ſages of antiquity, who had con- 


ſulted the light of reaſon before that of the goſ- 
pel had ariſen (60). But it was unanimouſly af- 
firmed, that thoſe who, ſince the birth or the 
death of Chriſt, had obſtinately perſiſted in the 
worſhip of the demons, neither deſerved nor 
could expect a pardon from the irritated juſtice of 
the deity. Theſe rigid ſentiments, which had 


been unknown to the ancient world, appear to 


have infuſed a ſpirit of bitterneſs into a ſyſtem of 
love and harmony. The ties of blood and friend- 


ſhip were frequently torn aſunder by the difference 
of religious faith; and the Chriſtians, who, in 


this world, found themſelves oppreſſed by the 
power of the pagans, were ſometimes ſeduced by 


_ reſentment and ſpiritual pride to delight in the 


proſpect of their future triumph. “ You are 


% fond of ſpectacles,” exclaims the ſtern Tertul- 


lian; „ expect the greateſt of all ſpectacles, the 
„ laſt and eternal judgment of the univerſe. 

„How ſhall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when | behold ſo many proud mo- 
* narchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the low- 
eſt abyſs of darkneſs; ſo many magiſtrates who 
perſecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in 


C6 
i 
(0 


cc 


Chriſtians ; ſo many ſage philoſophers bluſhing 


« in red hot flames with their deluded ſcholars ; 


« 


e tribunal, not of Minos, but of Chriſt; fo many 


„ tragedians, more tuneful in the expreſſions of 
(e 


the 


(89) Juſtin and Clemens of Alexandria 1 | that ſome of the 


philoſophers were inſtructed by the Logos, confounding its double 
tipnification, of the human reaſon, and of the Divine Word. 


fiercer fires than they ever kindled againſt the 
ſo many celebrated poets trembling before th 


their own ſufferings; ſo many dancers“ But 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
the humanity of the reader will permit me to draw 
a veil over the reſt of this infernal deſcription, 
which the zealous African purſues in a long vari- 
ety of affected and unfeeling witticiſms (70). 

Doubtleſs there were many among the primitive 
_ Chriſtians of a temper more ſuitable to the meek- 
neſs and charity of their proſeſſion. There were 
many who felt a ſincere compaſſion for the danger 
of their friends and countrymen, and who ex- 
erted the moſt benevolent zeal to ſave them from 
the impending deſtruction, The careleſs Polythe- 
iſt, aſſailed by new and unexpected terrors, againſt 
which neither his prieſts nor his philoſophers could 
afford him any certain protection, was very fre- 
quently terrified and ſubdued by the menace of 
eternal tortures. His fears might aſſiſt the pro- 


greſs of his faith and reaſon; and if he could 


once perſuade himſelf to ſuſpect that the Chriſtian 
religion might poilibly be true, it became an eaſy 
_ taſk to convince him that it was the ſafeſt and 
molt prudent party that he could poſhbly embrace. 
III. The ſupernatural gifts, which even in this 
life were aſcribed to the Chriſtians above the reſt 
of mankind, muſt have conduced to their own 


bows pow-. comfort and very frequently to the conviction of 


infidels. Beſides the occaſional prodigies, Which 
might ſometimes be effected by the immediate in- 
terpoſition of the Deity when he ſuſpended the 
Jaws of Nature for the fervice of religion, the 
Chriſtian church, from the time of the apoltles 
and their firſt diſciples (71), has claimed an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of miraculous powers, the 
gift of to::gues, of viſion and of prophecy, the 
power of expelling demons, of healing the ſick, 
ard of railing the dead. The knowledge of fo- 


reign 


(70) Tertullian, De SpeRaculis, c. 30. 
(71) Notwithſtanding the evaſions of Dr. Middleton, it is impoſ- 


| fible 10 overlook the clear traces of viſions and in{piration, Which 
may be found in che apoſtolic Fathers, 
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reign languages was frequently communicated to 
the contemporaries of Irenæus, though Irenzus 
himſelf was left to ſtruggle with the difficulties of 


a barbarous dialect whilſt he preached the goſpel 
to the natives of Gaul (42). The divine iriſpira- 


tion, whether it was conveyed in the form of a 
walking or of a ſleeping viſion, is deſcribed as a 


favour very hberally beſtowed on all ranks of the 


faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well 
as upon biſhops. When their devout minds were 
ſufficiently prepared by a courſe of prayer of faſt- 


ing, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulſe, they were tranſported out of their ſenſes, 


and delivered in extaly what was inſpired, being 


mere organs of the holy ſpirit, juſt as a pipe or 
flute is of him who blows into it (92), We may 


add, that the deſign of thoſe viſions was, for the 
| moſt part, either to diſcloſe the future hiſtory, or 


to guide the preſent adminiſtration of che church. 


The expulſion of the demons from the bodies of 


thoſe unhappy perſons whom they had been per- 
' mitted to torment, was conſidered as a lignal 


though ordinary triumph of religion, and is re- 
peatedly alledged by the ancient apologiſts, as the 


moſt convincing evidence of the truth of Chriſtia- 


nity. The awful ceremony was uſually performed 


in a public manner, and in the preſencs of a great 


number of ſpectators; the patient was relieved by 
the power or {kill of the exorciſt, and the van- 
ques demon was heard to confeſs, that he was 


ne of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had im- 


Houny 


737 Dr. Middleton (Free 3 p. 96, Ec. 8 that as 


this retenſion of all others was the moſt difficult to ſupport by art, 

it w 1s the ſooneſt given up. The obſervation ſuits his hypotheſis. 
(73) Athenagoras in Levaticne, Juſtin martyr, Cohort. ad Gen- 

tes Tertullian adverſ. Marcionit. J. iv. Theſe deſcriptions are 

not very unlike the pr ophetic fury, for which Cicero (de Divinat- 
54.) expreſſes fo little reverence. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
piouſly uſurped the adoration of mankind (74). 
But the miraculous cure of diſeaſes of the moſt 


inveterate or even preternatural kind, can no lon- 


ger occ.ihon any ſurpriſe, when we recollect, that 


in the days of Irenæus, about the end of the ſe- 
cond century, the reſurrection of the dead was 


very far from being eſteemed an uncommon event; 
that the miracle was frequently performed on ne- 
cCeſſary occaſions, by great faſting and the join 


ſupplication of the church of the place, and 55 


the perſons thus reſtored to their prayers, had lived 
afterwards among them many years (95). At 
ſuch a period, when faith could boaſt of ſo many 


wonderful victories over death, it ſeems diſſicult to 


account for the ſcepticiſm of thoſe philoſophers, 


ho ſtill rejected and derided the doctrine of the 


reſurrection. A noble Grecian had reſted on this 


important ground the whole controverſy, and pro- 
miſed Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, that if he 
could be gratified with the fight of a ſingle perſon 


who had been actually raiſed from the dead, he 
would immediately embrace the Chriſtian religion. 


Their 
truth con» 


It is ſome what remarkable, that the prelate of the 


firſt eaſtern church, however anxious for the con- 
verſion of his friend, thought proper to decline 
] this fair and reaſonable challenge (76). 


The miracles of the primitive church, after ob- 
1 the ſanction of ages, have been lately at- 

acked i in ay cry free al e :10us inquiry (57); 
Tn * hich 


(74) Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23. ) throws out a bold defiance to 


the Pagan mag iſtrates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of 
 exorciſing, i> the oy. one Wh. ch has been aſſumed by Proteſt- 


ans. 

(75) Iranve; adv. Hareſes, 1. ll. . . 6. Mr. Dod- 
well (Ditiert, ad Irenzum, ii. 42.) concludes, that the ſecond cen- 
tury was fill more fertile in miracles than the nrit, 

(76) Theophilus ad Antolicum, I. ii. p. 77. 

(77) Dr. Middleton ſent out his introduction in the year 1747, | 


_ publiſhed his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which 


hyppened in 1750, he had prepared E vindication of it againi his 
namerous a dvertatirs bo 
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which, though it has met with the moſt favourable 
reception from the Public, appears to have excited 
2 general ſcandal among the divines of our own 2s 
well as of the other proteſtant churches of Eu- 
rope (78). Our different ſentiments on this ſub- 
ject will be much leſs influenced by any parti- 
cular arguments, than by our habits of ſtudy and 


reflection ; and above all, by the degree of the 
evidence which we have accuſtomed ourſelves to 
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require for the proof of a miraculous event. The Our per- 


duty of an hiſtorian does not call upon him to in- 
terpoſe his private judgment in this nice and im- 


plexity in 
defining 
the mira- 


portant controverſy; but he ought not to diſſem- . pe- 
ble the difficulty of adopting ſuch a theory as may es 


reconcile the intereſt of religion with that of rea- 
ſon, of making a proper application of that the- 


ory, and of defining with preciſion the limits of 


that happy period exempt from errof and from de- 
ceit, to which we might be diſpoſed to extend the 
gift of ſupernatural powers. From the firſt of the 


fathers to the laſt of the popes, a ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops, of ſaints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is 
continued without interruption, and the progress of 


ſuperſtition, was ſo gradual and almoſt impercep- 
tible, that we know not in what particular link we 
| ſhould break the chain of tradition. Every age 
bears teſtimony to the wonderful events by which 
it was diſtinguiſhed, and its teſtimony appears no 


leſs weighty and reſpectable than that of the preced- 


ing generation, till we are inſenſibly led on to ac- 
cuſe our own inconſiſtency, if in the eighth or in 
the twelfth century we deny to the venerable Bede, 


or to the holy Bernard, the fame degree of confi- 


_ dence which in the ſecond century We had fo libe- 


Vl rally 


(33) 1 The CER BRYN of Oxford conferred 8 on his oppo- 
nents. From the indignation of Moſheim (p. 222. ) we may diſs 
cover the ſentiments ot the Lutheran divincs, | | 
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rally granted to Juſtin or io Ireneiis (799), It 
the truth of any of thoſe miracles is e eciatuc 
by their apparent ute and propricty, © ry age had 
unbelievers to convince, heretics to confutg, ad 


idolatrous nations to convert; and inficient mo- 
tives might always be produced to juſtiſy the wter- 


poſition of Heaven. And yet ſince every friend 


to revelation 1s perſuaded of the reality, and every 
_ reaſonable man is convinced of the ceſſation of 
miraculous powers, it is evident that there muſt 


have been ne period in which they were either 


_ ſuddenly or gradually withdrawn from the Chriſ- 
tian church. Whatever era is choſen for that 


purpoſe, the death of the apoſtles, the conver- 


ſion of the Roman empire, or the extinction of 
the Arian hereſy (80), the inſenſibility of the 


Chriſtians who lived at that time will equally af- 


ford a juſt matter of ſurpriſe. They ſtill ſup- 
Ported their pretenſions after they had loſt their 
power. Credulity performed the office of faith, 


fanaticiſn was permitted to aſſume the language 


of inſpiration, and the effects of accident or con- 


trivance were aſcribed to ſupernatural cauſes. 
Ihe recent experience of genuine miracles ſhould 


have inſtructed the Chriſtian world in the ways 
of providence, and habituated their eye (if we 
may uſe a very inadequate expreſſion) to the ſtyle 
of tae divine artiſt, Should the moſt ſkilful pain- 


ter OL f mydern VOY: preſume to decorate his feeble 
imitations 


(79) It may Grew 8 „ that Bam of Clair- 


aux, who records fo many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, ne- 


ver takes any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, are 


_ carefully related by his companions and diſciples. In the long ſe- 
ries of eccleſtaſtical hiſtory, does there exiſt a ſingle inſtance of a 


taint aſſerting that he himſelf polleſſed the gift of miracles ?_ 
(80) The converſion of Conſtantine is the æra which is moſt 
uiually fixed by Proteſtants. The more rational divines are un— 


willing to admit the miracles of the ivth, whilſt the more credulous 
ure nuwilling to reject thoſe of the vth — 
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imitations with the name of Raphael or of Cor- 
reggio, the inſolent fraud would be ſoon diſcovered 
and indignantly rejected. 
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Whatever opinion may be entertained of the Uſe of the 


miracles of the primitive church fince the time of 
the apoſtles, this unreſiſting ſoftneſs of temper, 
ſo conſpicuous among the believers of the ſe— 


primitive 
* | 


cond and third centuries, proved of ſome acci- 


dental benefit to the cauſe of truth and religion, 
In mode en times, a latent and even involuntary 


ſcepticiſm adheres to the moſt pious diſpoſitions. 
Their admiſſion of ſupernatural truths, is much 


| Teſs an active conſent than a cold and paſſive ac- 
quieſcence. Accuſtomed long ſince to obſerve 


and to reſpect the invariable order of Nature, 


our reaſon, or at leaſt our imagination, is not 
ſufficiently prepared to ſuſtain the viſible action 
of the Deity. Bur in the firſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity, the ſituation of mankind was extremely 
different. The moſt curious, or the moſt credu- 
lous, among the pagans, were often perſuaded 
to enter into a ſociety, which aflerted an actual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive Chriſ- 


tians perpetually trod on myſtic ground, and their 


minds were exerciſed by the habits of believing 


the moſt extraordinary events. They felt, or 
they fancied, that on every fide they were inceſ- 


ſantly aſſaulted by demons, comforted by viſi- 


ons, inſtructed by prophecy, and ſurpriſingly de- 


livered from danger, ſickneſs, and from death it- 


ſelf, by the ſupplications of the church. The 
real or imaginary prodigies of which they ſo 
frequently conceived themſelves to be the objects, 


the inſtruments, or the ſpectators, very happily 


diſpoſed them to adopt with the ſame eaſe, but 


with far greater juſtice, the authentic wonders 


of the evangelic hiſtory ; and thus miracles that 
exceeded not the meaſure of their own experience, 


inſpired them with the moſt lively aſſurance of 


* 6s _ myſteries. 
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5 myſteries which were acknowledged to ſurpaſs the 
limits of their underſtanding. it is this deep 


impreſſion of ſupernatural truths, which has been 


fo much celebrated under the name of faith; 


a ſtate of mind deſcribed as the ſureſt pledge of : 
the divine favour and of future felicity, and re- 
commended as the firſt or perhaps the only merit 
ol a Chriſtian. According to the more rigid doc- 
tors, the moral virtues, which may be equally 
_ practiſed by infidels, are deſtitute of any value 


A 
 FouRTH 
CAUSE. 
Virtues of 
the firſt 
| Chriſtians, 


or efficacy in the work of our juſtification. _ 
IV. But the primitive Chriſtian. Archon 


his faith by his virtues; and it was very juſtly 


ſuppoſed that the divine perſuaſion which enlight- 


ened or ſubdued the underſtanding, muſt, at he 


fame time, puriſy the heart and direct the actions 


of the believer. The firſt apologiſts of Chriſti- 


anity who juſtify. the innocence of their brethren, 


and the writers of a later period who celebrate : 


the ſanctity of their anceſtors, diſplay, in the 


| moſt lively colours, the reformation. of manners 


which was introduced into the world by the 


preaching of the goſpel. As it is my intention to 


remark only ſuch human cauſes as were permitted 


to ſecond the influence of revelation, I ſhall. 
_ flightly mention two motives which might natu- 


rally render the lives of the primitive Chriſtians 


much purer and more auſtere than thoſe of their 
Pagan contemporaries or their degenerate ſucceſſ- 
ors ; repentance for their paſt fins, and the laud- 


8 able deſire of ſupporting the reputation of the 9. 


Effects of 


their re- 


pentance. 


ciety in which they were engaged. 


It is a very ancient reproach, wiegend b 


the ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Chrittians allured into their party the moſt atro- 


cious criminals, who, as ſoon as they were touched 


by a ſenſe of remorle, were eafily perſuaded to 
waſh away, in the water of baptiſm, the guilt 


of 
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of their paſt conduct, for which the temples 
of the gods refuſed to grant them any expiation. 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from miſre- 
preſentation, contributes as much to the honour 
as it did to the increaſe of the church (81). The 
friends of Chriſtianity may acknowledge without 
a bluſh, that many of the moſt eminent faints 
had been before their baptiſm the moſt aban- 
doned ſinners Thoſe perſons, who in the world 
had followed, though in an imperfect manner, 
the dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived 
ſuch a calm fatisfa&tion from the opinion of their 
own rectitude, as rendered them much leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of the ſudden emotions of ſhame, of grief, 
and of terror, which have given birth to ſo many 
wonderful converſions. After the example 
their Divine Maſter, the miſſionaries of the goſpel 
addreſſed themſelves to men, and eſpecially to 
women oppreſſed by the conſciouſneſs, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from fin and ſuperſtition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they refolved to devote 
themſelves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 4 
penitence. The deſire of perfection became the —— 
ruling paſſion of their ſoul; and, it is well known, 
that while reaſon embraces a cold mediocrity, our 
paſſions hurry us, with rapid violence, over the 
| ſpace which lies between the moſt oppolite ex- 
tremes. 
When the new converts had been enrolled in Care of 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted to their re- 
the ſacraments of the church, they ſound them- Pütation. 
ſelves reſtrained from relapſing into their paſt 
diſorders by another conſideration of a leſs ſpi- 
ritual, but of a very innocent and reſpectable 
nature. Any Particular ſociety that has —_ 
rom 


(81) The imputations of Celſus and Julian, with the defence of COTE ' 
the fathers, are very fairly ſtated by Spanheim. Commentare ſur 
les Ceſars de Julien, p. 468. 
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ſervation. In proportion to the ſmallneſs of its 
numbers, the character of the ſociety may be 
affected by the virtues and vices of the perſons 
ho compoſe it; and every member is engaged 
to watch with the: moſt vigilant attention over 
his own behaviour, and over that of his bre- 
thren, ſince, as he muſt expect to incur a part 
of the common diſgrace, he may hope to en- 
joy a ſhare of the common reputation. When | 
the Chriſtians of Bithynia were brought before 
the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they aſſured 


any unlawful conſpiracy, they were bound by a 
ſolemn obligation to abſtain. from the commiſ- 
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from the great body of the nation, or the rel:- 
ion to which it belonged, immediately becomes 
the object of univerſal as well as invidious ob- 


the proconſul, that far from being engaged in 


ſion of thoſe ci imes which diſturb the private or 


public peace of ſociety, from the — robbery, adul- 
tery, perjury, and fraud (8 2). Near a century A. 
terwards, Tertullian, with an bodelt pride, could 
boaſt, that very few Chriſtians had ſuffered by 


the hand of the executioner except on account 


of their religion (83). Their ſerious and fe- 
queſtered life, averie to the gay luxury of the age, 
inured them to chaſtity, temperance, Qconomy, 


and all the ſober and domeſtic virtues. As the 
greater number were of ſome trade or profeſſion, 
it was incumbent on them, by the ſtricteſt inte- 


grity and the faireſt dealing, to remove the ſuſ- 


picions which the profane are too apt to con- 


ccive againſt the appearances of ſanctity. The 
_ contempt of the world exerciſed them in the ha- 
bits of humility, meekneſs, and patience. The 
more they were . the more cloſely they 


aalen 5 


(82) Plin. Epil. x. 97. c | 
(83) Tertullian, Apolog. c. TY Ile adds however, lth ſome 


. degree of heſitation, “ Auth aliud, Jam non nn. 
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adhere to each other. Their mutual charity and 
uniuipes ting confidence has been remarked by in- 

fidels. and was too often abuſed by pertidious 
friends (84) 

It is a very honourable circumſtance for the Morality 
morals of the primitive Chriſtians, that even their OY _ 
faults, or rather errors, were . rom ah 
exceis of virus. The biſhops and doctors of 
the church, whoſe evidence? atteſts, and whoſe au- 
 thority might influence, the profellions, the prin- 

_ Ciples, a d even the practice, of their contem- 
poraries, had ſtudied the ſcriptures with leis full 
than devouona, and they often received, in ihe 
moſt literal tenie, thote rigid precepts of Chriſt 

and the apoſtles, o which che prudence of {uc- 
ceediag commentators has applied a looter and 
more figurauve mode of interpretation. Am- 
bitious to exait the perfection of the goſpel 
above the wiſdom 0: pinioiophy, t the zcalous ta- 
thers have carricd the duties of ſelf mortification, 

of purity, and of patience, to a height which | 


. icarcely poi:tble to attain, and much | ifs 


to preſerve, in our prejent ſtate of weaknels and 
corruption. A doctrine ſo extraordinary and fo 
ſublime mult 1nevitably command the venetation 

of the people; but it was ill calculated to obtain 

the ſuttrage of thoſe worldly ptnloſophiers, wio, in 

the conduct of this tranſitory hte, contuit ihe fecl- 
ings of nature and the intereſt of fociety ($5). 

There are two very natural propcnſities which Principles 
we may diſtinguiſh in the moſt virtuous and li- AE ION 
beral diſpoſitions, the love of pleaſure and te” 
love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and ergy improved by the charms of tocial 
Intercourſe, 


(84) The philoſopher Peregrinus 11 whoſe life and death Lu- 
cian has left us fo entertaining an account) impoſed, for a long 
time on the credulous fimplicity of the Chriſtians of Aſia. | 
(85) See a very judicious treatiſe of — ſur la NMorale 

des Feger 
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© intercourſe, and corrected by a juſt regard to ceco- 
| nomy, to health, and to reputation, It is produc- 


tive of the greateſt part of the happineſs of pri- 
vate life. The love of action is a principle of 


often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; 


benevolence, it becomes the parent of every vir.ue; 
and if thoſe virtues are accompanied with equal 


abilities, a family, a ſtate, or an empire, may 


be indebted for their ſaſety and proſperity to 
the undaunted courage of a ſingle man. To 


moſt of the agreeable, to the love of action 
we may attribute moſt of the uſeful and reſpecta- 


and inactive diſpoſition, which ſhould be ſup- 


vidual, or any public benefit to the world. But 
it was not in his world that the primitive Chriſ- 


tians were deſirous of making chemſelves either 


aaagreeable or uſeful. 
The pri- 
mitive 

Chriſtians Our reaſon or fancy, and the cheerful flow of un- 


pleaſure 
ind luxury © liberal mind. Such amuſements however were 


tion, and who conſidered all levity of diſcourſe as 
a criminal abuſe of the gift of ſpeech. In our pre- 
ſent ſtate of exiſtence, the body is fo inſeparably 
connected with the ſoul, that it ſeems to be our in- 


a much ftronger and more doubtful nature. It 


but when it is guided by the ſenſe of propriety and 


the love of pleaſure we may thereſore aſcribe. 


ble, qualifications. The character in which both 

< the one and the other ſhould be united and har- 
monized. would ſeem to conſtitute the moſt 
perfect idea of human nature. The inſenſible 


poſed alike deſtitute of both, would be tc 
by the common conſent of mankind, as utterly 
| incapable of procuring any happineſs to the indi- 


The acquiſition of en the exerciſe of 
condemn guarded converſation, may employ the leiſure of 
rejected with abhorrence, or admitted with the ut- 


| moſt caution, by the ſeverity of the fathers, who 
_ deſpiſed all knowledge that was not uſeful to falva- 


tereſt to taſte, with innocence and moderation, the 
enjoyments 


— = 
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enjoy ments of which that faithful companion is ſuſ- 
ceptible. Very different was the reaſoning of our 
devout predeceſſors; vainly aſpiring to imitate the 

erfection of angels, they diſdained, or they af- 
fected to diſdain, every earthly and corporeal de- 
light (86). Some of our ſenſes indeed are nece(- 
ſary for our preſervation, others ſor our ſubſiſtence, 
and others again for our information; and thus far 


it was impoſſible to reject the uſe of them. The 


firſt (ſenſation of pleaſure was marked as the firſt 


moment of their abuſe. The unſeeling candidate 
for Heaven was inſtructed, not only to reſiſt the 
groſſer allurements of the taſte or ſmell, but even 


to ſhut his ears againſt the profane harmony of 
ſounds, and to view with indifference the moſt 
finiſhed productions of human art ; gay apparel, 


magnificent houſes, and elegant furniture, were ſup- 


poſed to unite the double ouilt of pride and of ſen- 
ſuality. A ſimple and mortified appearance wes 


more ſuitable to the Chriſtian who was certain of 


his fins and doubtful of his ſalvation. In their cen- 
ſures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute 
and circumſtantial (87); and among the various ar- 
| ticles which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate falſe hair, garments of any colour except 
white, inſtruments of muſic, vaſes of gold or ſilver, 
downy pillows (as Jacob repoſed his head on a 
ſtone), white bread, foreign wines, public ſaluta- 
tions, the uſe of warm baths, and the practice of 
ſhaving the beard, which, according to the expret- 
ſion of Tertullian, is a lie againſt our own faces, 
and an impious attempt to improve the works of 
the Creator (88). When Chriſtianity was intro- 


duced 


(86) Lactant. Inſtitut. pivio, J. vi. c. 20, 21, 22. 

(87) Conſult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitled the 
Pædagogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were 
taught in the moſt celebrated of the Chriſtian ſchools. 


p (88) Tertullian, de dick e. 23. Clemens Alexandrin. 
Pædagog. I. iii. G. S. 
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duced among the rich and the polite, the obſerva- 


tion of theſe ſingular laws was left, as it would be at 


preſent, to the lew who were ambitious of ſuperior 
lanctity. But it is always eaſy as well as agreeable 
for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit 


from the contempt of that pomp and pleaſure, 


Eich fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 


virtue of the primitive Chriſtians, like that of the 


firſt Romans, was very irequently pm by po- 


| Their . | 


timents 


| concerning 


marriage. 
and chaſ- 


tity. 


verty and ignorance. 
The chaſte ſeverity of the fathers, in whatever 


related to the commerce of the two ſexes, flowed 


from the ſame principle; their abhorrence of every 


enjoyment, which might gratify the ſenſual, and de- 


grade the ſpiritual nature of man. It was their fa- 


vourite opinion, that if Adam had preſerved his 


obedience to the Creator, he would have lived and 


died in a ſtate of virgin purity, and that ſome harm- 


leſs mode of vegetation might have peopled Para- 
diſe with a race of innocent and immortal beings 
(89). The uſe of marriage was permitted only to 


bis fallen poſterity, as a ncceſſary expedient to con- 


tinue the human ſpecics, and as a reſtraint, how- 


ever imperfect, on the natural licentiouſneſs of de- 
fire. The heſuation of the orthodox caſuiſts on 


this intereſting uubjcct, betrays the perplexity of 


men, unwithng is approve aa inflitution, which 


they were compelled to tolerate (99). The enu- 


meration of the very whimlical laws, which the 


moſt circumſtantially impoſed on the marriage-bed, 


v»ould force a ſmile from the young, and a bluſh 


from the fair. It was their unanimons ſentiment, 


that a fuft marriage was adequate to all the pur- 
7 poſes 


(89) Beauſobre Hiſt. Crittane du Manicheiſme, 1. vii. c. 3. 


Juſtin, Gregory of Nyfi 7 Auguſtin, &c. nrongly inclined to this 


opinion. 


(9o) Some of the Gnoſtic heretics were more conſiſtent ; ; they 
rejcxted the ule of mary iage. | 
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poſes of nature and of ſociety. The ſenſual con- 


nexion was refined into a reſemblance of the myſtic 


union of Chriſt with his church, and was pro- 


nounced to be indiſſoluble either by divorce or by 


death. The practice of ſecond nuptials was branded 


with the name of a legal adultery ; and the per- 


ſons who were guilty of fo ſcandalous an offence | 


againſt Chriſtian purity, were ſoon excluded from 
the honours, and even from the alms, of the 
church (91), Since deſire was imputed as a crime, 


and marriage was tolerated as a defect, it was con- 
fitentwith the ſame piinciples to conſider a ſtatz of 


cellbacy as the 1 approach to the Divine per- 


fection. It was with the utmoſt difficulty that an- 


ent Rome ould ſupport the inſtitution of ſix 


veſtals (92); but the primitive church was filled 


with a great number of perſons of eicher ſex, who 


had devoted themſelves to the profeſſion of perpe- 


tual chaſtity (93). A few of theſe, among whom 


we may reckon the learned Origen, judged. it the 
moſt prudent to difarm the tempter (94). Some 
were inſenſible and fome were invincible againſt the | 


aſſaults of the fleſh. Diſdaining an nen 


flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa 


encountered the enemy in the cloſeſt engagement; 
vey pernutted prieſts and deacons to ſhare their bed, 


and 5 


(91) See a chain of tradition, from Juſtin Martyr to Jerome, in in 
the Morale des Peres. c. iv. 6---26, 

(92) See a very curious Diſſertation on the veſtals, i in the Me- 
moires de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. 11. p. 161---227. Not- 
_withitanding the honours and rewards which were beſtowed on thoſe 


virgins, it was difficult to procure a ſufficient number; nor could the 
_ dread of the moſt horrible death always reſtrain their incontinence, 


(93) Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam ſcimus aut nullam. Mi- 
nucius Fœlix, c. 31. Juſtin Apolog. Major. Athenagoras 1 in Le- 
gat. c. 28. Tertullian de Cultu Fœmin. I. ij. 


(94) Euſebius, I. vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen had 3 | 


envy and perſecution, this extraordinary action was rather admired 
than cenſured. As it was his general practice to allegorize ſerip- 


ture, it ſeems unfortunate that, in this inſtance only, he thoud | 


have adopted the literal lens. 
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and gloried amidſt the flames in their unſullied pu- 
rity. But inſulted Nature ſometimes vindicated her 
rights, and this new ſpecies of martyrdom ſerved 
only to introduce a new ſcandal into the church (gg). 
Among the Chriſtian aſcetics, however, (a name 
which they ſoon acquired from their painful exer- 
eiſe) many, as they were leſs preſumptuous, were 
probably more ſucceſsful. The loſs of ſenſual 
pleaſure was ſupplied and compenſated by ſpiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were in- 
clincd to eſtimate the merit of the facrifice by its 

apparent difficulty; and it was in the praiſe of 


' poured forth the troubled ſtream of their elo- 
quence (96). Such are the early traces of mo— 
naſtic principles and inſtitutions, which, in a ſub- 

ſequent age, have counterbalanced all the tempo- 

ral advantages of Chriſtianity (97). 


Their a- The Chriſtiane were not leſs averſe to the buſi- 
2 hon. nels than to the pleaſures of this world. The de- 
e Dun 


neſs of war ſence of our perſons and property they knew not 


— Ü — — Su 8 . 


humane ignorance be convinced, that it was lawful 


K 


Cx eatures, 


Something like this raſh attempt was long afterwards imputed to 


| ſelf and his readers on that very delicate ſubject. 


a particular account of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was 


compoſed by Methodius, Biſhop of Tyre. The praiſes of virgi- 


nity are exceſſive, 


(97) The Alcetics (as early as the ſecond century) made a pubs» 
lic profeſſion of as ing their bodies, and of abſtaining from the 
uſe of fleth and wine eo p. 310. 


theſe chaſte ſpouſes of Chriſt that the fathers have 


and go- how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which 

1 enjoined an unlimited forgiveneſs of paſt injuries, 
and commanded them to invite the repetition of 
- freſh inſults. Their ſimplicity was offended by the 
uſe of oaths, by the pomp of magiſtracy, and by 


the active contention of public life; nor could their 


on any occalion to ſhed. the blood of our fellow- 


6950 2 Eviſtol. 4. and Dodwell Diſtertat. Cyprianie iii. 


the founder of the order of Fontevrault. Bayle has amuſed bim- | 


(96) Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccleſiaſtique, tom. i. p. 195. Y gives 
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creatures, either by the ſword of juſtice, or by 


that of war. even though their criminal or hoſtile 


atiempts ſhould threaten the peace and ſafety of the 


whole community (95). It was acknowledged, 
that, under a leſs perfect law, the powers of the 
ewiſh conſticution had been exerciſed, with the ap- 


probation of Heaven, by inſpired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Chriſtians felt and conſeſſed, 
that ſuch inſtitutions might be neceflary for the 
preſent ſyſtem of the world, and they cheerfully 
ſubmitted to the authority of their Pagan gover- 


nors. But while they inculcated the maxims of 


paitive obedience, they refuſed to take any active 
part in the civil adminiſtration or the military de- 
tence of the empire. Some indulgence might per- 


haps be allowed to thoſe perſons who, before their 
converſion, were already engaged in ſuch violent 


and ſanguinary occupations (go); but it was im- 


poſſiblè that the Chriſtians, without renouncing a 


more ſacred duty could aſſume the character of 
ſoldiers, of magiſtrates, or of princes (100). This 


indolent, or even criminal, diſregard to the public 


welfare, expoſed them to the cnotempt and re- 


proaches of the Pagans, who very frequently aſked, 
what muſt be the fate of the empire, attacked 
on every ſide by the barbarians, if all mankind 
ſhould adopt the puſillanimous ſentiments of the 


new lect? (101). 10 0 this inſulting queſtion the 


Chriſtian | 


(98) See the Morale des Ports. The fans patient principles have 


been revived ſince the Reformation, by the Socinians, the modern 


Anabaptiſts, and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologitt of the Quak- 
ers, has protected his brethren, * the authority ol the pri nitive 
Chriſtians, . 542--- 549. 

(99) Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21. De Idolari, e. 175 18. Ori- 
gen contra Celſum, I. v. p. 253. J. vii. p. 348. J. viii. p. 423-428. 


(100) Tertullian (de Corona Militis, c. 11.) ſuggeſts to them 


the expedient of deſerting; a counſel, which, if it had been gene- 


rally known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the 


emperors towards the Chrituan ſect. 


(101) As well as we can judge from the mutilated repreſentation 


of Origen (I. viii. p. 423.) his adverlary, Celſus, had urged his ob- 
jection with great force aud candour. | 
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Chriſtian apologiſts returned obſcure and ambigu- 

cous anſwers, as they were unwilling to reveal the 

- ſecret caule of their ſecurity; tlie expectation that, 
before the converſion of mankind was accomp liſh: 

ed, war, government, the Roman empire, and the 

world itſelf, would be no more. It may be ob- 

ſerved, that in this inſtance likewiſe, the fituation 

of the firſt Chriſtians coincided very happily with 

their religious ſcruples, and that their averſion to 

an active life contributed rather to excuſe them 

from the ſervice, than to exclude them from the 

honours, of the ſtate and army. 

Tus V. But the human character, however it may be 
bean, exalted or depreſſed by a temporary enchuſiaſin, 
The Chrif. Will return by degrees to its proper and natural le: 
tian active vel, and will reſume thoſe pafſions that ſeem the 
e- moſt a adapted to its preſent condition. The primi- 
of the tive Chriſtians were dead to the buſineſs ab plea- 
church. ſures of the world; but their love of action, which 


could never be entirely extinguiſhed, ſoon revived 


and found a new occupation in the government of 


the church. A ſeparate ſociety, which attacked 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire, was obliged 
to adopt ſome form of internal policy, and to ap- 
point a ſufficient number of miniſters, intruſted 
not only with the ſpiritual functions, but even 
with the temporal direction of the Chriſtian com- 
monwealth. The ſafety of that ſociety, its ho- 
nour, its aggrandiſement, were productive, even in 
the moſt pious minds, of a ſpirit of patriotiſm, ſuch 
as the firſt of the Romans had felt for the repub- 


lic, and fometimes, of a ſimilar indifference, in the 


uſe of whatever means might probably conduce to 
fo defirable an end. The ambition of raiſing 
thenilelves or their friends to the honours and of- 
fices of the church, was diſguiſed by the lauda- 
ble intention of devoting, to the public bene- 
fit the power and conſideration, which, for that 
_ purpoſe 
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purpoſe only, it became their duty to ſolicit. In 
the exerciſe of their functions, they were frequent- 


ly called upon to detect the errors of hereſy, or 


the arts of faction, to oppoſe the deſigns of per- 
fidious brethren, to ſtigmatize their characters with 
deſet ved infamy, and to expel them from the bo- 
ſom of a ſociety, whole peace and happineſs they 


had attempted to diſturb, The eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernors of the Chriſtians were taught to unite the 
wiſdom of the ſerpent with the innocence of the 
dove; but as the former was refined, fo the latter 
was inſenſibly corrupted, by the habits of govern- 


to 
—T 
_ 


ment. in the church as well as in the world, the 
perſons who were placed in any public ſtation ren- 
dered themſelves conſiderable by their eloquence 


and firmneſs, by their knowledge of mankind, and 


by their dexterity in buſineſs; and while they con- 
cealed from others, and perhaps from themſelves, 


the ſecret motives of their conduct, they too fre- 
quently relapſed into all the turbulent paſſions of 
active life, which were tinctured with an aditional 
degree of bitterneſs and obſtinacy from the infuſion 
of ſpiritual zeal. %ͤö/ ũ ] ʒ ny 

The government of the church has often been 
the ſubject as well as the prize of religious conten- 


tion. The hoſtile ditputants of Rome, of Paris, vf + 


Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike ſtruggled to 
reduce the primitive and apoſtolic model (102), 
to the reſpective ſtandards of their own policy. 
The few who have purſued this inquiry with more 
candour and impartiality, are of opinion (103), 


Its primi- 


tive free- 
dom and 
quality. 


that the apoſtles declined the office of legiſlation, 


and rather choſe to endure ſome partial ſcandals 


and 


(102) The Ariſtocratical party in France, as well as in England, 
has ſtrenuouſly maintained the divine origin of biſhops. But the 
Calviniſtical preſbyters were impatient of a ſuperior ; and the Ro- 
man pontiff refuſed to acknowledge an equal. See Fra-Paolo. 

(103) In the hiſtory of the Chriſtian hierarchy, I have, for the 
moſt part, followed the learned and candid Moſheim. 


} 
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and diviſions, than to exclude the Chriſtians of 4 


future age from the liberty of varying their forms 
of eccleſiaſtical government according to the chan- 


ges of times and circumſtances. The ſcheme of 
policy, which, under their approbation, was a- 


daopted for the uſe of the firſt century, may be 
diſcovered from the practice of Jeruſalem, of E- 
pheſus, or of Corinth. The ſocieties which were 


inſtituted in the cities of the Roman empire, were 


united only by the ties of faith and charity. In- 
dependence and equality formed the baſis of their 


internal conſtitution. The want of diſcipline and 


human learning was ſupplied by the occaſional aſ- 


ſiſtance of the prophets (104), who were called 


to that function without diſtinction of age, of 


ſex, or of natural abilities, and who, as often as 


they felt the divine impulſe, poured forth the ef- 


fuſions of the Spirit in the aſſembly of the faithful. 
But theſe extraordinary gifts were frequently abuſ- 


ed or miſapplied by the prophetic teachers. They 
diſplayed them at an improper ſeaſon, preſumptu- 
oufly diſturbed the ſervice of the aſſembly, and by 


their pride or miſtaken zeal they introduced, par- 


ticularly into the apoſtolic church of Corinth, a. 


long and melancholy train of diſorders (: 05). As 
the inſtitution of prophets became uſcleſs, and 
even pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and 


their office abolithed. The public functions of re- 
ligion were folely entruſted to the eſtabliſhed mini- 
ſters of the church, the b:/5ops and the prefbyters ; 


two appellations which, in their firſt origin, ap- 


pear to have diſtinguiſhed the ſame office and the 
fame order of perſons. The name of Preſbyter 
was e of their age, or rather of their gra- 


vity 


| (104) For the prophets of the primitive church, ſee Noſbeim, 


| Pillenztiones ad Hiſt. Eceleſ. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 132 --209. 


(105) See the epillles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the 55 
rinthians. 7 | 
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vity and wiſdom. The title of Biſhop denoted 
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their inſpection over the faith and manners of the 


chriſtians who were committed to their paſtoral 
care, In proportion to the reſpective numbers of 
the faithful, a larger or ſmaller number of theſe 


epiſcopal pr eſbyters guided each infant congre- 
gation with equal authority and with united coun- 


ſels (106). 


But the moſt perfect equality of freedom requires Intiturion 


the directing hand of a ſuperior magiſtrate; and? 


t biſhops 


as preſi- 


the order of public deliberations ſoon introduces Inns of ths 


the office of a preſident inveſted at leaſt with the 
authority of collecting the ſentiments, and of exe- 


college of 


preſbyters. . 


cuting the reſolutions of the aſſembly. A regard 


for the public tranquillity, which would fo fre- 


quently have been interrupted by annual or by oc- 
caſional elections, induced the primitive chriſtians 


to conſtitute an honourable and perpetual magiſtra- 
cy, and to chooſe one of the wiſeſt and moſt holy 


among their preſbyters to execute, during his life, 


the duties of their eccleſiaſtical governor. It was 


under theſe circumſtances that the lofty title of Bi- 


| ſhop began to raiſe itelf above the humble appella- 


tion of preſbyter ; and while the latter remained the 
moſt natural diſtinction for the members of every 


_ chriſtian ſenate, the former was appropriated to the 


dignity of its new preſident (107). The advan- 


tages of this epiſcopal form of government, which 
appears to have been introduced before the end of 
the firſt century (108), were 0 obvious, and ſo im- 


Vol., II. e _— 1 | 


(106) Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, I. vi. 

(107) Sce Jerome ad Titum, c. 1. and Epiſtol. 85 (in the Rows 
Jing edition, 101.) and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro 
ſententia Hieronymi. The ancient ſtate, as it is deſcribed by Je- 
rome, of the biſhop and preſbyters of Alexandria, receives a re- 
markable confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Annal. tom. 
i. p. 330. Verſ. Pocock) ; whole teſtimony I know not how to re- 
ject, in ſpite of all the objections of the learned Pearſon, in his Vin- 
diciæ Ignatianæ, part i. c. 11. 


(108) See the introduction to the Apocalypſe. Biſhops, under the 


name of Angels, were alieady inſtituted in even cities o Alia, And 
yet 
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portant for the future greatneſs, as well as the pre- 


ſent peace of chriſtianity, that it was adopted with- 


out delay by all the ſocieties which were already 


ſcattered over the empire, had acquired in a very 


early period the ſanction of antiquity (109), and is 
ſtill revered by the moſt powerful churches, both 


of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, as a primitive and 


even as a divine eſtabliſhment (110). It is needleſs 


to obſerve, that the pious and humble preſbyters, 


who were firſt dignified with the epiſcopal title, 


could not poſſeſs, and would probably have reject- 


cd, the power and pomp which now encircles the 
tiara of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a Ger- 
man prelate, But we may define, in a few words, 


the narrow limits of their original juriſdiction, 
which was chiefly of a ſpiritual, tho' in ſome in- 


ſtances of a temporal nature (111). It conſiſted in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments and diſcipline 
of the church, the ſuperintendency of religious ce- 
remonies, which imperceptibly increaſed in num- 


ber and variety, the conſecration of eccleſiaſtical 


miniſters, to whom the biſhop aſſigned their reſpec- 
tive functions, the management of the public fund, 
and the determination of all ſuch differences as the 
faithful were unwilling to expole before the tribu- 
ral of an idolatrous judge. "Theſe powers dur- 
2g a. ſnort pred, were exerciſed according 


to 


yet the epiſtle of Clemens (which 18 probably of as ancient a date) 


does not lead us 10 diſeover any traces of epilcopacy either at Corinth 


or Rome. | 
(i109) Null! a Feclefia line Epitope, has Hoon a fact as well a AS a 
maxim fince the time of Tertullian and Trenzus. | 
(110) After we have palled the difficulties of the firſt century, we 
1 the epiſcopal Seren ene univerſally eflabliſhed, till it was in— 


terrupted by the repu! blican genius of the Swiſs and German re- 
to: mers 


(111) See Motheinm in the firſt and ſecond centuries. Ignatus 
(ad Smyrn@os, e. 3, &c.) is ford of exalti ng the epiſcopal dignity, 
Le Clerc (Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. p. 569.) very bluntly cenfures his 
conduct. Moſheim, with a more critical judgment (p. 161.) tul- 
pects the purity even of the £ :maller epiltles, 
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to the advice of the preſbyteral college, and with 
the conſent and approbation of the aſſembly of 
Chriſtians, The primitive biſhops were con{i- 
dered only as the firſt of their equals, and the ho- 
* nourable ſervants of a free people. Whenever 
the epiſcopal chair became vacant by death, a new 
preſident was choſen among the preſbyters by the 
ſuffrage of the whole congregation, every member 
of which ſuppoſed himſelf inveſted with a ſacred 
and ſacerdotal character (112). 


Such was the mild and cqual conſtitution by reve 
COUNCc11S: 


which the Chriſtians were governed more than an 
hundred years after the death of the apoſtles. 


Every ſociety formed within itfelf a ſeparate and 


independent republic: and although the moſt dil- 
tant of theſe little ſtates maintained a mutual as 


well as friendly intercourſe of letters ai deputa- 


tions, the Chriſtian world was not yet connected 


by any ſupreme authority or legifl«'ive aſſembly. 


As the numbers of the faithful were gradually 


multiplied, they diſcovered the advantages that 
might reſult from a cloſer union of their intereſt 


and deſigns, Towards the end of the ſecond cen- 


tury, the churches of Greece and Aſia adopted 
the uſeful inſtitutions of provincial tynods, and 


they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have borrowed the 


model of a repreſentative council from the cele- 


brated examples of their own country, the Am- 


phictyons, the Achæans league, or the aſſemblies 
of the Ionian cities. It was ſoon eſtabliſhed as a 
_ cuſtom and as a law that the biſhops of the inde- 
pendent churches ſhould meet in the capital of the 


province at the ſtated periods of ſpring and au- 


tumn, Their deliberations were afliſted by the ad- 
Cn io no oat vice 


(112) Nonne et Laici ſacerdotes ſumus? Tertullian, Exhort. ad 
Caltitat. c. 7. As the human heart is ſtill the fame, teveral of 
the obſervations which Mr. Hume has mage on Enthufiaſm, (Effaye, 
vol. i. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be applied even to real in- 
ſpiration. | | 
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vice of a few diſtinguiſhed preſbyters, and mode- 


rated by the preſence of a liſtening multitude 
(113). Their decrees, which were ſtyled Canons, 


regulated every important controverſy of faith and 


diſcipline; and it was natural to believe that a li- 


beral effuſion of the holy ſpirit would be poured 


on the united aſſembly of the delegates of the 


Chriſtian people. 


Union of 
the church 


The inſtitution of God Was ; ſo well ſuited to 


private ambition and to public intereſt, that in 


the ſpace of a few years it was received through- ; 
out the whole empire. A regular correſpondence 
was eſtabliſhed between the provincial councils, 


which mutually communicated and approved their 


reſpective proceedings; and the catholic church 


Progreſs of 
epiſcopal 
authority. 


ſoon aſſumed the form and acquired the ſtrength, 


of a great fœderative republic (114). 


As the legiflative authority of the particular 
churches was inſenſibly ſuperſeded by the uſe of 
_ councils, the biſhops obtained, by their alliance, 
a much larger ſhare of executive and arbitrary 
power; and as ſoon as they were connected by a 


ſenſe of their common intereſt, they were enabled 


unity and power of the Church, as it was repreſent- 


of exhortation into that of command, ſcattered the 


to attack, with united vigour, the original rights 
of their clergy and people. The prelates of the 
third century imperceptibly changed the language 


feeds of future uſurpations, and ſupplied by ſcrip- 
ture allegories and declamatory rhetorick, their de- 
ficiency of force and of reaſon. The) exalted the 


ed in the ee os of which every biſhop 
e enjoyed 
645 Aga Concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian, Edie. Fell, ths 1 


This council was compoſed of eighty-ſeven bithops from the pro- 
vinces of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa; ſome preſbyters and 
deacons aiſiſted at the aſſembly; præſente plebis maxima paite. 

(114) Aguntur preterea per Græcias illas, certis in locis conci- 
ia, &c. Tertullian, de Jejuniis, c. The African mentions 
it as a recent and foreign inſtitution. The coalition of the chriſtian 
churches i is ory hy explained by Moſhcim, p. 164178. 
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enjoyed an equal and undivided portion (115). 
Princes and magiſtrates it was often repeated, might 
boaſt an earthly claim to a tranſitory dominion. 
It was the epiſcopal authority alone which was de- 


rived from the deity, and extended itſelf over this 


and over another world. The biſhops were the vice- 
gerents of Chriſt, the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles and 


the myſtic ſubſtitutes of the high prieſt of the Moſaic = 


law. Their excluſive privilege of conferring the 
ſacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of 
clerical and of popular elections; and if, in the 
adminiſtration of the church, they ſometimes con- 


| ſulted the judgment of the preſpyters, or the in- 


clination of the people, they moſt carefully incul- 
_ cated the merit of ſuch a voluntary condeſcenſion, 


The biſhops acknowledged the fupreme authority 


which reſided in the aſſembly of their brethern; 
but in the government of his peculiar dioceſe, each 
of them exacted from his flock the ſame implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had been 
literally juſt, and as if the ſhepherd had been of a 
more exalted nature than that of his ſheep (116). 


This obedience however was not impoſed without 


ſome efforts on one ſide, and ſome reſiſtance on 
the other. The democratical part of the conſtitu- 


tion was in many places, very warmly ſupported. 


by the zealous or intereſted oppoſition of the infe- 
rior clergy. But their patriotiſm received the ig- 

nominious epithets of faction and ſchiſm; and the 
epiſcopal cauſe was indebted for its rapid progrets 
to the labours of many active prelates who, like 
Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of 
the moſt ambitious ſtateſmen with the Chriſtian 
1 e b virtues 


(15) Cyprian, in his admired treatiſe De Unitate Eccleſt, p. 


$65": „„ 
3 We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, 
of his doctrine, and of his Epiſtles. Le Clerc, in a ſhort life of 
Cyprian (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xii. p. 207-378.) has 
144 him open with great freedom and accuracy. 
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Pre- emi- 
nence. 

of the me- 
tropolitan 


churches. 
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virtues which ſeem adapted to the character of a 


ſaint and martyr (117). 

The ſame cauſes which at firſt had deſtroyed te 
equality of the preſbyters, introduced among the 
biſhops a pre-emiii-nce of rank, and from thence 
a ſuperiority of | Ju; iſdiction. As often as in the 


ſpring and autu r 2 they met in provincial ſynod, 


the difference of De. gal merit and reputation was 


very ſenſibly felt aiong the members of the aſ- 
ſembly, and the multitude was governed by the 


wiſdom and eloquence of the few. But the order 
of public proceedings required a more regular and 
lefs invidious diſtinction; the office of perpetual | 


preſidents in the councils of each province, was 
conferred on the biſhops of the principal city, and 


| theſe aſpiring prelates, who ſoon acquired the lofty _ 


titles of Metropolitans and Primates, ſecretly pre- 
pared themſelves to uſurp over their epiſcopal bre- 
thern the fame authority which the biſhops had ſo 


lately aſſumed above the college of preſbyters 


(118). Nor was it long before an emulation of 


pre- eminence and power prevailed among the me- 
tropolitans themſelves, each of them affecting to 


diſplay, in the moſt pompous terms, the temporal 
honours and advantages of the city over which he 
preſided ; the numbers and opulence of the Chriſ- 
tans, who were ſubject to their paſtoral care ; the 
ſaints and martyrs who had ariſen among them, 

and the purity with which they preſerved the tradi- 
tion of the faith, as it had been tranſmitted 
through a ſeries of orthodox biſhops from the 
apoſtle « or the apoſtolic aiciple, to whom the foun- 


dation 


(117) If Novatus, Feliciſimus, Kc. 3 the biſhop of Car- 
thage expelleck from his church, and from Africa, were not the moſt. 
deteitab le monſters of wicketdneis, the zeal of Cyprian muſt occaſi- 
only have prevailed over his veracity. For a very juſt account of 
Licie obicure quarrels, fee Moſheim, p. 497 — 512 


(1 18) Moſheim, p. 269. 574+ Dypin Anuque Feclef. Dit 
ciplin. p. 19, 20. 
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dation of, their church was aſcribed (119). From 
every cauſe either of a civil or of an eccleſiaſtical 
nature, it was eaſy to foreſee that Rome muſt 
enjoy the reſpect, and would ſoon claim the obe- 
dience of the provinces. The ſociety of the Ambition 
faithful bore a juſt proportion to the capita] of the Ro- 
of the empire; and the Roman church was the n 
greateſt, the moſt. numerous, and in regard 
to the Weſt, the moſt ancient of all the Chril- 
tian eſtabliſhments, many of which had received 
their religion from the pious labours of her mit- 
ſionaries. Inſtead of one apſtolic founder, the 
utmoſt boaſt of Antioch, of Epheſus, or of 
Corinth, the banks of the Tyber was ſuppoſed 
to have been honoured with the preaching and 
- martyrdom of the ws moſt eminent among the 
apoſtles (120); and the biſhops of Rome very 
prudently claimed the inheritance of whatſoever 
prerogatives were attributed either to the perſon 
or to the office of Saint Peter (121). The bi- 
| ſhops of Italy and of the provinces, were diſpoſed 
to allow them a primacy of order and aſlocia- 
tion (fuch was their very accurate expreſſion) in 
the Chriſtian ariſtocracy (122). But the power of 

: Oh a monarch 
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(119) Tertullian, in a diſtindt treatiſe, has pleaded againſt the 
heretics, the right of preſcriftion, as it was held by the apoitolic 
churches. 

(120) The; journey of St. peter to Kee is mentioned by moſt 
of the ancients, (ſee Euſebius ii. 25.) maintained by ail the catho- 
| lies, allowed by ſome proteftants, (tee Pearſon and Dodwell de 
Succeſſ. Epiſcop. Roman.) but has been vigoroully attacked hy 
Spanheim (Miſcellanea Sacra, in. 3.) According to father Har 
douin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who compuled the 
ZEneid, repreſented St. Peter under the allegoric: 1 character of the - 
Trojan hero. 

(pax) It is in French only, that the famous allution to St. Peter's 
name is exact. Tu es Pierre et fur cette Pierre. — The ſung is im- 
perfect in Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and totally unintelli gible in 
our Teutonic languages. | 

(122) Irenæus adv. Hareſes, ili. 30 Tertullian de Preſcription, 
c. 36, and Cyprian Epiſtol. 27. 55. 71. 75. Le Clerc (Hit, Ec- 
cleſ. p. 764.) and Moſheim (p. 258. 578.) labour in the Interpre- 
tation of theſe paſſages. But the Jooſe and rhetorical ſtyle of the 
kathers olten appears favourable to the prete: nfions of Rome, 
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a monarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the 
aſpiring genius of Rome experienced from the 
nations of Aſia and Africa, a more vigorous 


reſiſtance to her ſpiritual than ſhe had formerly 
done to her temporal dominion. The 
Cyprian, who ruled with the moſt abſolute ſway 
the church of Carthage and the provincial ſy- 
nods, oppoſed with reſolution and ſucceſs the 


patriotic 


ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully con- 
nected his own cauſe with that of the caſtern 
biſhops, and, like Hannibal, ſought out new al- 
lies in the heart of Aſia (1 23). If this Punic war 
was carried on without any effuſion of blood, 
it was owing much leſs to the moderation than 


to the weakneſs of the contending prelates, . 


W and excommunications were their only 

:eapors; and theſe, during the progreſs of the 
whole controverſy, they hurled againſt each o- 
ther with equal fury and devotion. The hard 


neceſſity of cenſuring either a pope, or a faint 


and martyr, diſtreſſes the modern catholics when- 


ever they are obliged to relate the particulars 
of a diſpute, in which the champions of religion 


indulged ſuch paſſions as ſeem much more adapt- 
cd to the ſenate or to the camp (124). 

Laity and 
_ clergy. 


The progreſs of the eccleſiaſtical A gave 


birth to the memorable diſtinction of the laity 


and of the clergy, which had been unknown to 
The former 
of theſe appellations comprehended the body of 
the Chriſtian people; the latter, according to 
the fignification | of the word, was appropriated 


(123) See the ſharp epiſile FER Fim tende bichop of. Cues, | 


to Stephen biſhop of Rome, ap. Cyprian, Epiſtol. 75. | 
(224) Concerning this diſpute of the re-baptiſm of heretics ; : ſee 


the epiſiles of Cyprian, and the ſeventh book of Euſebius. 


(225) For the origin of thoſe words, ſee Motheim, p. 141. 
Spankin, Hitt, Eecſeſiaſtic. p. 633. The diſtinction of Clerus 
and Laicus \ was eſtabliſhed before the time of Tertullian. 
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to the choſen portion that had been {ſet apart for 


the ſervice of religion ; a celebrated order of men 
which has furniſhed the moſt important, though 


not always the moſt edifying ſubjects, for mo- 


dern hiſtory, Their mutual hoſtilitics ſome 
times diſturbed the peace of the infant church, 


but their zeal and activity were united in the 
common cauſe, and the love of power, which 
(under the moſt artful diſguiſes) could inſinuate it- 


ſelf into the breaſts of biſhops and martyrs, ani- 


mated them to increaſe the number of their ſub- 
: jects, and to enlarge the limits of the Chriſtian 
empire. They were deſtitute of any temporal 
| force, and they were for a long time diſcouraged 
and oppreſſed, rather than aſſiſted, by the civil 


magiſtrate : but they had acquired, and they em- 
ployed within their own ſociety, the two molt ef- 


ficacious inſtruments of government, rewards and 
- puniſhments, the former derived from the pious 
lüberality, the latter from the devout apprehenſions 


of the faithful. 
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I. The community of goods, which had ſo Oblations 


agrecably amuſed the imagination of Plato (126), 
and which ſubſiſted in ſome degree among the 
_ auſtere ſect of the Eſſenians (127), was adopted 


for a ſhort time in the primitive church. The fer- 


vour of the firſt proſelytes prompted them to fell 
thoſe worldly poſſeſſions, which they deſpiſed, to lay 


the price of them at the feet of the apoſtles, and 


to content themſelves with receiving an equal 


ſhare out of the general een (128). The 


Progrets 


TY The 8 inſtituted by Plato, is more ts than 


that which Sir Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The 
community of women, and that of temporal goods, may be conit- 
dered as inſeparable parts of the ſame iylem. 

(127) Joſeph. Antiquitat, xviii. 2. Thilo, de Vit. Contem- 
| atv. 

P (128) See the acts of the Apoſtles, e . 4, 5 with fronts 
us's Commentary. Moſheim, in a particular diſſertation, attacks 
these common — with very e ele arguments, 


and reve- _ 
nue of ihe 
church. 
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progreſs of the Chriſtian religion relaxed, and 
gradually aboliſhed this generous inſtitution, which 
in hands leſs pure than thoſe of the apoſtles, 
would too ſoon have been corrupted and abuſed 
by the returning ſelfiſhneſs of human nature, 
and the converts who embraced the new reli. 
gion were permitted to retain the poſſeſſion of 
their patrimony, to receive legacies and inhe- 
ritances, and to increaſe their ſeparate property by 
all the lawful means of trade and induſtry, 
Inſtead of an abſolute ſacrifice, a moderate pro- 


portion was accepted by the miniſters of the 


goſpel; and in their weekly or monthly aſſemblies, 
every believer, according to the exigency of the 
occalion, and the meaſure of his wealth and pt- 


ety, preſented his voluntary offering for the uſe 


of the common fund (129). Nothing, however 
inconſiderable, was refuſed ; but it was diligently 
inculcated, that in the article of Tythes, the 


Moſaic law was {till of divine obligation, and 


that ſince the Jews, under a leſs perfect diſci- 
pline, had been commanded to pay a tenth part 
of all that they poſſeſſed, it would become the 


diſciples of Chriſt to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 


a ſuperior degree of liberality (i 20), and to acquire 
lome merit by reſigning a ſuperfluous treaſure, 
which muſt fo ſoon be annihilated with the world 
itſelf (131). Ic is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that 


(129) Juſtin Martyr. Apolog. Major, e. 9. Tenwllian, FE | 
log. c. 39+. | 
(139) Irenzeus adv. Hareſ J. v0. 27. 34. Origen. in my: 
Hom. ii. Cyprian-.de-gnr zt. Eccleſ. Conſtitut. Apoſtol. J. 
34, 35, with ihe notes of Cotelerius. The conſtitutions Te Ron 
eus Gvipe precept, by declaring that prieſts are as much above 


K is as the {ou} is above the body. Among the tythable articles, 


inen enumerate corn, wine, oil, and wool. On this intereſting ſub- 
set, confult Prideaux's Hiſtory of Tythes, and Fra-Paolo delle Ma- 
tie Beneficiare; two writers of a very different character. 

(232) The tame opinion which prevailed abont the year one 
thoutand, was productive of the ſame effets. Moſt of the dona. 
tions exprets their motive, „“ appropinquante mundi fine,” See 
Noſheim's General Hiftory of the church, vol. j. p. 457. 
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that the revenue of each particular church, which 
was of ſo uncertain and fluctuating a nature, 
muſt have varied with the poverty or the opu- 
lence of the faithful, as they were diſperſed in ob- 
ſcure villages, or collected in the great cities of 
the empire. In the time of the emperor Decius, it 
was the opinion of the magiſtrates that the Chriſ- 
tians of Rome were poſſeſſed of very confiderable 
wealth; that veſſels of gold and filver were uſed in 
their religious worſhip, and that many among 
their proſelytes had fold their lands and houſes to 
increaſe the public riches of the ſect, at the ex- 
pence, indeed, of their unfortunate children, 
who found themſelves beggars, becauſe their 
parents had been ſaints (122). We ſhould liſten 
with diſtruſt to the ſuſpicions of ſtrangers ard 
enemies; on this occaſion, however, they re- 
ceive a very ſpecious and probable colour from 
the two following circumſtances, the only ones 
that have reached our knowledge, which de- 
fine any preciſe ſums, or convey any diſtinck 
idea. Almoſt at the fame period, the biſhop of 
Carthage, from a ſociety leſs opulent than that 
of Rome, collected an hundred thouſand ſeſter- 


CCS 


(132) Tum ſumma cura eſt fratribus 
(t ſermo teſtatur loquax) 
Offerre, fundis venditis 

Seſtertiorum millia. 
Addicta avorum prædia 
Foœdis ſub auctionibus. 
Succeſſor exheres gemit 

Sanctis egens Parentibus. 

Hæc occuluntur abditis 
Eccleſiarum in Angulis: 
Et ſumma pictas creditur 

Nudare dulces liberos. 


Prudent. Tt W Hymen. 2. 


The ſubſequent conduct of the deacon Laurence, only proves how 
proper a uſe was made of the wealth of the Roman church: it was 
undoubtedly very conſiderable; but Fra-Paolo (c. 3.) appears to cx - 

aggerate, when he ſuppoſes, that the ſucceſſors of Commodus were 


urged to perſecute the chriſtians by their own avarice, or that of 
their Prætorian præfects. 
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Rome itſelf (136). 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ces (above eight hundred and fifty pounds ſter- 
ling) on a ſudden call of charity to redeem the 
ben of Numidia, who had been carried away 


captives by the barbarians of the deſert (133). 


About an hundred years before the reign of De- 
cius, the Roman church had received in a fin- 
gle donation, the ſum of two hundred thouſand 


ſeſterces from a ſtranger of Pontus, who propoſed 
to fix his reſidence in the capital (1 24). Theſe 


oblations, for the moſt part, were made in mo- 
ney ; nor wes the ſociety of Chriſtians either de- 
firous or capable of acquiring, to any conſide- 
rable degree, the incumbrance of landed pro 

perty. It had been provided by ſeveral laws 
which were enacted with the ſame deſign as our ſta- 
tutes of mortmain, that no real eſtates ſhould 


be given or bequeathed to any corporate body, 


without either a ſpecial privilege or a particular 
diſpenſation from the emperor or from the ſenate 
(135), who were ſeldom diſpoſed to grant them 


in favour of a ſect, at firſt the object of their 
_ contempt, and at laſt of their fears and jea- 
| louſy, A tranſaction however is related under 


the reign of Alexander Severus, which diſcovers 


that the reſtraint was ſometimes eluded or ſuſ- 
_ pended, and that the Chriſtians were permitted 


to claim and to poſſeſs lands within the limits of 
The progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
and the civil confuſions of the empire, contributed 
to relax che ſeverity of the laws, and before the 

cloſe 


(133) Corrine. Epiſtol. 655 

(134) Tertullian de Preſcriptione, c. 30. | 

(135) Dioeletian gave a refcript, which is only a i declaration of 
the old law; “ Collegium, ſi nullo ſpeciali privilegio ſubnixum fit, 


hereclitatem capere non poſie, dubium non ett.“ Fra-Paolo (c. 4.) 


thinks that theſe regulations had been much neglected ſince the reign 
of Valerian. 


(136) Hiſt. Aveuft. p. 131. The ground had been public; and 


was now diſputed. between the ſociety of Chrittrans, and that of 
butchers. FS 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
cloſe of the third century many conſiderable 
eſtates were beſtowed on the opulent churches 
of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of Italy and the pro- 
vinces, 

The biſhop was the natural ſteward of the Diſtributi- 
church; the public ſtock was entruſted to his on of the 
care without account or controul ; the preſbyterfs 
were confined to their ſpiritual functions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was ſolely 
employed in the management and diftribution 
of the eccleſiaſtical revenue (137). If we may 
give credit to the vehement declamations of Cy- 
prian, there were too many among his African 
brethern, who, in the execution of their charge 
violated every precept, not only of evangelic 
perfection, but even of moral virtue. By tome 
of theſe unfaithful ſtewards the riches of the 
church were laviſhed in ſenſual pleaſures, by others 
they were perverted to the purpotes of private 
gain, or fraudulent purchaſes, and of rapacious 
uſury (138). But as long as the contributions 
of the Chriſtian people were free and uncon- - 
ſtrained, the abuſe of their confidence could not 
be very frequent, and the general uſes to which 
their liberality was applied, reflected honour on 
the religious ſociety. A decent portion was 
reſerved for the maintenance of the biſhop and 
his clergy; a ſufficient ſum was allotted for 
the expences of the public worſhip, of which. 
the feaſts of love, the agape, as they were called, 
conſtituted a very pleaſing and eſſential part. 
The whole remainder was the ſacred patrimony 
ok the poor. According to the diſcretion of the 

biſhop, it was diſtributed to ee widows 


and 


(137) Conſtitut. Apoſtol. ii. 35. 
(138) Cyprian de lapſis, p. 89. Epiſtol. 65. The charge 3s 
confirmed by the Tgih and 20th canon of the council of IIliberis. 
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and orphans, the lame, the ſick, and the aged 
of the community ; to comfort ſtrangers and pil- 
grims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of priſon- 
ers and captives, more eſpecially when their ſuf- 
ferings had been occaſioned by their firm attach- 
ment to the cauſe of religion (129). A generous 
intercourſe of charity united the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces, and the ſmaller congregations were cheer- 
fully alliſted by the alms of their more opulent 
brethren (140). Such an inſtitution which paid 
leſs regard to the merit than to the diſtreſs of 


- the object, very materially conduced to the pro- 


greſs of Chriſtianity. The Pagans, who were 


actuated by a ſenſe of humanity, while they de- 
rided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevo- 
| lence of the new ſect (141). The proſp ct of im- 


mediate relief and of future protection allured into 
its hoſpitable boſom many of thoſe unhappy 
perſons whom the neglect of the world would 


have abandoned to the miſeries of want, of ſick- 


neſs, and of old age. There is ſome reaſon like- 


vViſe to believe, that great numbers of infants, 


who, according to the inhuman practice of the 
times, had been expoſed by their parents, were 


frequently reſcued from death, baptized, edu- 


cated, and maintained by the piety of the Chriſ- 
tians, and at the expence of the public trea- 
lure (142). 

II. It 


(1 See the apologies of Juſtin; Tertullian, &e. 
(140) The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their moſt 


diſtant brethren, is gratefully celebrated by Dionyſus of Corinth, 


ap. Euſeb. J. iv. c. 23. 


(141) See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epiſt. 49. ) ſeems mor- 
tified, that the chriſtian charity maintains not only their own, but 
IT kewiſe the heathen poor. 

(142) Such, at Jeaſt, has been the Loudable conduct of more mo- 
dern miſſionaries, nder the ſame circumſtances. Above three thou- 

find new-born infants are annually expoſed in the ſtreets of Pekin. 
See Le Comte Memoires ſur la Chine, and the Recherches (ur le: 
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II. It is the undoubted right of every ſociety Excom- 


to exclude from its communion and benefits 
ſuch among its members as reject or violate 
thoſe regulations which have been cſtabliſhed by 


general conſent, In the exerciſe of this power, 
the cenſures of the Chriſtian church were chiafly 


directed againſt ſcandalous ſinners, and particu- 
larly thoſe who were t v of murder, of fraud, 


or of incontinence, a. {| the authors, or the 


followers of auy heretical Opinions which had 
been condemned by ti; judgment of the epiſ- 
copal order, and again thols unhappy perſons 
who, whether from choice or from compulſion, 
had polluted themſelves after their baptiſm by 
any act of idolatrous worthip. The conſequen- 
ces of excommunication were of a temporal as 
well as a ſpiritual nature. The Chriſtian e againſt 
whom it was pronounced, was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The 


ties both of religious and of private friendſhip 


were diſſolved: he found himſelf a profane 
object of abhorrence to the perſons whom he 
the moſt eſteemed, or by whom he had been 
the moſt tenderly beloved; and as far as an 
expulſion from a reſpectable ſociety could im- 
print on his character a mark of diſgrace, he 
was ſhunned or ſuſpected by the generality. of 
mankind. The fituation of theſe unfortunate 
exiles was in itſelf very painful and melancholy 
but, as it uſually happens, their apprehenſions far 
exceeded their ſufferings. The benefits of the 
Chriſtian communion were thoſe of eternal life, 
nor could they eraſe from their minds the aw- 
ful opinion, that to thoſe eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ors by whom they were condemned, the Deity 
had committed the keys of Hell and of Para. 
diſe. The heretics indeed, who might be fup- 
ported by the conſciouſneſs of their intentions, and 
by the flattering hope that they alone had diſcovered 
the 


in uuic ati 
Sy on. | 
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the true path of ſalvation, endeavoured to regain, 
in their ſeparate aſſemblies, thoſe comforts, tem- 
poral as well as ſpiritual, which they no longer 
derived from the great ſociety of Chriſtians. But 
almoſt all thoſe who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice of idolatry were ſenſible of their 
fallen condition, and anxiouſly deſirous of being 
| reſtored to the benefits of the Chriſtian commu- 
nion. 

With regard to the treatment of theſe peni- 
tents two oppoſite opinions, the one of juſtice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 
The more rigid and inflexible caſuiſts refuſed 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean 
eſt place in the holy community, which they 


had "liferaced or deſerted, and leaving them to 


the remorſe of a guilty conſcience, indulged them 


only with a faint ray of hope, that the contri- 


tion of their life and death might poſſibly - be 
accepted by the Supreme Being (143). A milder 
ſentiment was embraced in practice as well as in 


theory , by the pureſt and moſt reſpectable of 


the Chriſtian churches (144). The gates of re- 
_ conciliation and of Heaven were ſeldom ſhut 


againſt the returning penitent ; but a ſevere and ſo- 


lem form of diſcipline was inſtituted, which, 


while it ſerved to expiate his crime, might pow- 
erfully deter the ſpectators from the imitation of 


Public pe- his example. Humbled by a public confeſſion, 


nan Ce. 


emaciated by faſting, and cloathed in ſack- cloth, 
the penitent lay proſtrate at the door of the aſ- 


ſembly, imploring with tears the pardon of 


his offences, and foliciting the prayers of the 
faithful 


(143) Th ie Montanifts and the Novatians; _ adhered to this 


opinion with the greateit rigour and obltinacy, found themſelves at 


jaſt in the number of excommunicated heretics, See the learned 
and copious Moſheim, Secul. ii. and iii. 


(144) Dionyſius, ap. Euſeb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de Lapũis. 
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faithful (145), If the fault was of a very heinous 


nature, whole years of penance were eſteemed an 


inadequate fatisfaCtion to the Divine Juſtice ; and 
it was always by flow and painful gradations that 


the ſinner, the heretic, or the apoſtate, was re-ad- 
mitted into the boſom of the church. A ſentence 


of perpetual excommunication was, however, re- 
| ſerved for ſome crimes of an extraordinary magni- 
_ tude, and particularly for the inexcuſable relapſes 
of thoſe penitents who had already experienced 
and abuſed the clemency of their eccleſiaſtical ſu- 


periors. According to the circumſtances or the 
number of the guilty, the exerciſe of the Chriſtian 


diſcipline was varied by the diſcretion of the bi- 
ſhops. The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis were 
held about the ſame time, the one in Galatia, the 
other in Spain; but their reſpective canons, which 
are ſtill extant, ſeem to breathe a very different 

ſpirit. The Galatian, who after his baptiſm had 


repeatedly facrificed to idols, ' might obtain his 


_ pardon by a penance of ſeven years, and if he 


had ſeduced others to imitate his example, only 
three years more were added to the term of his 


exile. But the unhappy Spaniard who had com- 
Mitted the ſame offence, was deprived of the hope 
of reconciliation, even in the article of death ; 
and his idolatry was placed at the head of a liſt 
of ſeventeen other crimes, againft which a ſen- 


tence no leſs terrible was pronounced. Among 


theſe we may diſtinguiſh the inexpiable guilt of 
calumniating a biſhop, a preſbyter, or even a 


deacon (146). 


VV The 


(145) Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, Part iii. c. 5. The admir- 
ers of antiquity regret the loſs of this public penance. | 


(146) See in Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclefiaſtique, tom. ii. p. 304 


—313, a ſhort but rational expoſition of the canons of thoſe coun- 
cils, which were afſembl.d in the firſt moments of tranquillity, af- 


ter the perſecution of Diccletian. This perſecution had been much 


leſs ſeverely felt in Spain han in Galatia; a difference which may, 


in ſome meaſure, account for the contraſt of their regulations. 
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The well tempered mixture of liberality and 
rigour, the judicious diſpenſation of rewards and 


puniſhments, according to the maxims of policy as 
well as juſtice, conſtituted the human ſtrength of 


the church. The biſhops, whoſe paternal care ex- 


tended itſelf to the government of both worlds, 
were ſenſible of the importance of theſe preroga- 


tives, and covering their ambition with the fair 


pretence of the love of order, they were jealous 


of any rival in the exerciſe of a diſcipline ſo ne- 


ceſſary to prevent the deſertion of thoſe troops 


which had enliſted themſelves under the banner of 
the crols, and whoſe numbers every day became 
more conſiderable. From the imperious declama- 


tions of Cyprian we ſhould naturally conclude, that 


the doctrines of excommunication and penance 


formed the moſt eſtential part of religion; and that 


it was much leſs dangerous for the diſciples of 
Chriſt to neglect the obſervance of the moral du- 
ties, than to deſpiſe the cenſures and authority of 
their biſhops. Sometimes we might imagine that 
we were liſtening to the voice of Moſes, when he 
commanded the earth to open, and to ſwallow up, 
in conſuming flames, the rebellious race which re- 
ſuſed obedience to the prieſthood of Aaron; and we 
ſhould ſometimes ſuppoſe that we heard a Roman 
contul aſſerting the majeſty of the republic, and 


declaring his inflexible reſolution to enforce the ri- 


gour of the laws. If ſuch irregularities are ſuf- | 
{© fered with 1 impunity {it is thus that the biſhop. 
** of Carthage chides the lenity of his colleague) 


* 


if ſuch irregularities are ſuffered, there is an 


is probable he would never have obtained; but 


end of EpisCoP AL ViGOUR (149); an end of 
the ſublime and divine power of governing the 
“ church, an end of Chriſtianity itſelf,” Cyprian 
had renounced thole temporal honours, which it 


the 


9%) Cyprian Epiſt. 69, 
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the acquiſition of ſuch abſolute command over the 
conſciences and underſtanding of a congregation, 
however obſcure or deſpiſed by the world, is more 
truly grateful to the pride of the human heart, than 
the poſſeſſion of the moſt deſpotic power, impoſed 
by arms and conquett on a reluctant people. 

In the courſe of this important, though perhaps Recapitu- 
tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to diſplay the 3 a 
ſecondary cauſes which ſo efficaciouſly aſſiſted the cuts, 
truth of the Chriſtian religion. If among theſe 
cauſes we have diſcovered any artificial ornaments, 
any accidental circumſtances, or any mixture of 
error and paſſion, it cannot appear ſurprizing that 
mankind ſhould be the moſt ſenſibly affected by 
ſuch motives as were ſuited to their imperfect 
nature, It was by the aid of theſe cauſes, exclu- 
five zeal, the immediate expectation of another 
world, the claim of miracles, the practice of ri- 
gid virtue, and the conſtitution of the primitive 

church, that Chriſtianity ſpread itſelf with ſo much 
ſucceis in the Roman empire. To the firſt of theſe 
the Chriſtians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which diſdained to capitulate with the ene- 
my whom they were reſolved to vanquiſh. _ The 
three ſucceeding cauſes ſupplied their valour with 
the moſt formidable arms. The laſt of theſe 
_ cauſes united their courage, directed their arms, 

and gave their efforts that irreſiſtible weight, which 
even a ſmall band of well-trained and intrepid 
volunteers had ſo often poſſeſſed over an undiſci- 
plined multitude, ignorant of the ſubject, and 
careleſs of the event of the war. In the various jy... 
religions of Polytheiſm, ſome wandering fanatics of Poly- 
of Egypt and Syria, who addrefſed themſelves to th<im 
the credulous ſuperſtition of the populace, were 
bee the only order of ire (148), that —_— 

2 their 


(148) The arts, the manners; and the vices of che prieſts of the 
ae goddeſs, are very humourouſly deſcribed by pee; in 
the ei ehe book of his Meta morphoſes. 
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their whole ſupport and credit from their ſacerdo- 


tal profeſſion, and were very deeply affected by a 


perſonal concern for the ſafety or proſperity of 


their tutelar deities. The miniſters of Polytheiſm 


both in Rome and in the principal provinces, were 


for the moſt part, men of a noble birth and of an 


affluent fortune, who received as an honourable 


_ diſtinction, the care of a celebrated temple, or of 


a public ſacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at 
their own expence the ſacred games (149), and 
with cold indifference performed the ancient rites, 
according to the laws and faſhion of their coun- 


try. As they were engaged in the ordinary occu- 
pations of life, their zeal and devotion were ſeldom 


animated by a ſenſe of intereſt, or by the habits of 


an eccleſiaſtical character. Confined to their re- 
ſpective temples and cities, they remained without 


any connection of diſcipline or government; and 
whilſt they acknowledged the ſupreme juriſdiction 
of the ſenate, of the college of pontiffs, and of the 


emperor; thoſe civil magiſtrates contented them- 


elves with the ealy taſk of maintaining, in peace 


and dignity, the eſtabliſhed worſhip of mankind. 
We have already ſeen how various, how looſe, and 
how uncertain were the religious ſentiments of 


Polytheiſts. They were abandoned, almoſt with- 


out controul, to the natural workings of a ſuper- 


ſtitious fancy. The accidental circumſtances of 
their life and ſituation determined the object as 
well as the degree of their devotion ; and as lon 


as their adoration was ſucceilively proſtituted . 
a thouſand deities it v was | cnroely poſhble that their 


hearts 


(149) The office of Afrarch was of this nature, ood it is 168 i 
avently mentioned in Ariſtides, the inſcriptions, &c. It was annual 
and elective. None but the vaineſt citizens could defire the honour; 
none but the moſt wealthy could ſupport the expence. See in the 
Patres Apoſtol. tom. ii. p. 200, with how much indifference Philip 
the Aſiarch conducted himſelf in the martyrdom of Polycarp.. 
T2: here v were likewiſe Bithyniarchs, Lciarehs, &. | 
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hearts could be ſuſceptible of a very ſincere or live- 
ly paſhon for any of them. 

When Chriſtianity appeared in the world even The ſcep- 
theſe faint and imperfect impreſſions had been 3 
inſenſibly obliterated. Human reaſon which by world 
its unaſſiſted ſtrength is incapable of perceiving Proved fa- 
the myſteries of faith, had already obtained an the cours 
eaſy triumph, over the folly of Paganiſm ; and when religion, 
Tertullian or Lactantius employ their labours in 
expoſing its falſhood and extravagance, they are 
obliged to tranſeribe the eloquence of Cicero or the 
wit of Lucian. The contagion of their ſceptical 
writings had been diffuſed far beyond the num- 
ber of their readers. The faſhion of incredulity 
was communicated from the philol opher to the man 
of pleaſure or buſineſs, from the noble to the 
plebeian, and from the maſter to the menial ſlave 
who waited at his table, and who eagerly liſtened 
to the freedom of his converiation. On public 
occaſions the philoſophical part of mankind af- 
fected to. treat with reſpect and decency the religi- 
ous inſtitutions of their country ; but their ſecret 
contempt penetrated through the thin and au 
ward diſguiſe, and even che people, when they diſ- 
covered that their deities were rejected and derided 
by thoſe whoſe rank or underſtanding they were 
accuſtomed to reverence, were filled with doubts 
and apprehenſions concerning the truth of thoſe 
doctrines, to which they had y ielded the moſt impli- 
cit belief. The decline of ancient prejudice left a 
very numerous portion of human kind in a painful 
and comfortleſs ſituation. A ſtate of ſcepticiſm and 
ſuſpence may amuſe a few inquiſitive minds: but 

the practice of ſuperſtition is fo congenial to the 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, they 
ſtill regret the loſs of their pleaſing viſion, Their 
love of the marvellous and ſupernatural, their curio- 
| ty with regard to future events, and their ſtrong 
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propenſity to extend their hopes and fears beyond | 
the limits of the viſible world, were the principal 


| cauſes which favoured the eſtabliſhment of Poly- 


theiſm. So urgent on the vulgar is the neceſſity of 
believing that the fall of any ſyſtem of mythology 


will moſt probably be ſucceeded by the introducti- 


as well as 


the peace 
and union 


on of ſome other mode of ſuperſtition. Some dei- 


ties of a more recent and faſhionable caſt might 


ſoon have occupied the deſerted temples of ſu- 


piter and Apollo, if, in the deciſive moment, the 


- wiſdom of providence had not interpoſed a genuine 


revelation, fitted to inſpire the moſt rational el- 
teem and conviction, whilſt at the ſame time it 
was adorned with all that could attract the cuti— 
oſity, the wonder, and the veneration of the peo- 
ple. In their actual diſpoſition, as they were al- 
moſt diſengaged from their artificial prejudices, but 
equally ſuſceptible and deſirous of a devout at- 


tachment ; an object much leſs deſerving would 


have been ſufficient to fill the vacait place in 
their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eager- 
neſs oi their paſſions. Thoſe who are inclined to 
purſue this reflection, inſtead of viewing with af- 


toniſhment the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity, will 


perhaps be ſurpriſed that its ſucceſs was not ſtil! 
more rapid and ſtil] more univerſal. „ 
lt has been obſerved with truth as well as pro- 

priety, that the conqueſts of Rome prepared and 


of the Ro- facilitated thoſe of Chriſtianity. In the ſecond 


man em 
i Es 


* 


chapter of this work we have attempted to ex- 
plain in what manner the moſt civilized provinces 


of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, were united un- 


der the dominion of one ſovereign, and gradu- 
ally connected by the moſt intimate ties of laws, 


of manners, and of language. The Jews of Pa- 


leſtine, who had fondly expected a temporal de- 


liverer, gave ſo cold a reception to the miracles 
of the divine prophet, that it was found unneceſ- 


fary 
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fary to publiſh, or at leaſt to preſerve, any He- 


brew goſpel (150). The authentic hiſtories of 
the actions of Chriſt were compoſed in the Greek 
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language, at a conſiderable diſtance from Jeruſa- 
lem, and after the Gentile converts were grown 
extremely numerous (151). As ſoon as thoſe hiſ- 


tories were tranſlated into the Latin tongue, they 


were perfectly intelligible to all the ſubjects of 


Rome, excepting only to the peaſan's of Syria 


and Egypt, for whoſe benefit particular verſions 


were afterwards made, The public highways, 


which had been conſtructed for the uſe of the 


legrons, opened an eaſy paſſage for the Chriſtian 


| Ges from Damaſcus to Corinth, and from 
Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain; nor 


did thoſe ſpiritual conquerors encounter any of 
the obſtacles which uſually retard or prevent the 
introduction of a foreign religion into a diſtant 
country. There 1s the ſtronge eſt reaſon to be- 
lieve, that before the reigns of Diocletian and 


Conſtantine, the faith of Chriſt had been preach- 


ed in every province, and in all the great cities 
of the empire; but the foundation of the ſeveral 
congregations, the numbers of the faithful who 
compoſed them, and their proportion to the un- 
believing multitude, are now buried in obſcurity, 
or diſguiſed by fiction and declamation. Such 


imperfect circumſtances however, as have reach- 


Hiſtorical 
view of the 
progrets ot 
Chriſtia- 
Rity, 


ed our knowledge, concerning the increaſe of the 
Cbhriſtian name in Aſia and Greece, in Egypt, in 


Italy, and in the Weſt, we ſhall now proceed to 


N relate, without neglecling the real or imaginary 


acquiſitions 


(150) The modern critics are not diſpoſed to believe what the 


fathers almoſt unanimouſlly aſſert, that St. Matthew compoled a 


Hebrew goſpel, of which only the Greek tranſlation is extant, It 


ſeems, however, dangerous to reject their teltimony. 5 


(151) Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities 


of Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, and Epheſus. See Mill. Prolego- 
mena ad Nov. Teſtament, and Dr. Lardner” s fair and extensive 
collection, vol. xv. | 
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acquiſitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Eu- 
phrates to the Ionian ſea, were the principal thea- 
tre on which the apoſtle of the Gentiles diſ- 
played his zeal and piety. The ſceds of the gol-_ 


pel, which he had ſrattered 1 in a fertile ſoil, were 


diligently cultivated by his diſciples ; and it ſhould 


ſeem that, during the two firſt centuries, the moſt 


-confiderable body of Chriſtians was contained 


within thoſe limits. Among the ſocieties which 


were inſtituted in Syria, none were more ancient 


or more illuſtrious than thoſe of Damaſcus, of 
Berea or Aleppo, and of Aniioch. The prophe- 


tic introduction of the Apocalypſe has deſcribed 


and immortalized the ſeven churches of Aſia; 


Epheſus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira (1 52), 3 
Sardes, Laodicca, and Philadelphia; and their co- 


lonies were ſoon diffuſed over that populous coun- 


try. In a very early period, the iflands of C- 


prus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion; and Chriſtian republics were ſoon 


founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens (153). The antiquity of the Greek and 


Aſiatic churches allowed a ſufficient ſpace of time 
for their increaſe and multiplication, and even the 


ſwarms of Gnoſtics and other heretics ſerve to 
diſplay the flouriſhing condition of the orthodox 
church, ſince the appellation of heretics has always 


been applied to the leſs numerous party. To theſe 
domeſtic teſtimonies we may add the confeſſion, 


5 the 


15 52) The Alogians 8 de Hæreſ. 51.) diſputed the 


genuineneſs of the Apocalypſe, becauſe the church of i Thyatira was 
| not yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates 


himſelf from the difficulty, by ingeniouſly ſuppoſing, that St. John 


wrote in the ſpirit of prophecy. See Abauzit Diſcours ſur Þ Apo- | 
we {6 


(153) The epiſtles of Ignatius and Dionyſius (ap. Euſeb. iv. 


23.) point out many churches in Aſia and Greece, That of Athens 


ens to have been one of the leaſt Rounding. 
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the complaints, and the apprehenſions of the Gen- 
tiles themſelves. From the writings of Lucian, a 
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philoſopher, who had ſtudied mankind, and who. 
_ deſcribes their manners in the moſt lively colours, we 


may learn, that under the reign of Commodus, his 
native country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans 


and Chriftians (154). Within fourſcore years after 


the death of Chriſt (155), the humane Pliny la- 
ments the magnitude of the evil Which he vainly 
attemp.ed to eradicate, In his very curious epiſtle 
to the emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the temples 
vere almoſt deſerted ; that the. ſacred victims 


ſcarcely found any purchaſers ; and that the ſu- 
perſtition had not only infected the cities, but had 
even ſpread itſelf into the villages and the open 


country of Pontus and Bithynia (156). 


Without deſcending into a minute ſcrutiny of the The 


expreſſions, or of the motives of thoſe writers who 
either celebrate or lament the progreſs of Chriſti- 


church of 
Antioch. 


anity in the Eaſt, it may in general be obferved, 
that none of them have left us any grounds from 
whence a juſt eſtimate might be formed of the real 

numbers of the faithful in thoſe provinces. One 


circumſtance, however, has been fortunately pre- 


ſerved, which ſeems to caſt a more diſtinct light on 


this obſcure but intereſting ſubject. Under the 


reign of Theodoſius, after Chriſtianity bad enjoyed, 


during more than ſixty years, the ſunſhine of im- 


perial favour, the ancient and illuſtrious church of 


Antioch conſiſted of one hundred thouſand perſons, 


three thouſand of whom were ſupported out of the 
public 


(1 54) Lucian in Ai re c. 25. Chriſtianity, however, muſt 


have been very unequally diffuſed over Pontus; fince in the middle 
of the third century there were no more than ſeventeen believers in 


the extenſive dioceſe of Neo-Cæſarea. See M. de Tillemont, Me- 
moires Eccleſiaſt, tom. iv. p. 675. from Baſil and Gregory of Nyſſa, 
who were themſelves natives of Cappadocia. 


(155) According to the ancients, Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered under the 


conſulthip of the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our preſent æra. 


_ Pliny was ſent into Bithynia, according to Pagi, in the year 110. 
1.156) Plin, Epiſt. x. 97• | 
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pubic oblations (157). The ſplendor and dignity 
of the queen of the Eaſt, the acknowledged popu- 
louſneſs of Cæſarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and 
the deſtruction of two hundred and fifty thouſand 
fouls in the earthquake which afflicted Antioch un- 
der the elder Juſtin (158), are ſo many convincing 
proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was 
not leſs than half a million, and that the Chriſ- 
_ tians, however multiplied by zeal and power, did 
not exceed 4 fifth part of that great city. Ho 
different a proportion muſt we adopt when we com- 
pare the 3 with the triumphant church, 
the Weſt with the Faſt, remote villages with po- 
pulous towns, and countries recently converted to 
the faith, with the place where the believers firſt 
received the appellation of Chriſtians. It muſt. 
not, however, be diſſembled, that in another paſ- 
ſage, Ch:yſotom, to whom we are indebted for 
this uſeful information, computes the multitude of 
the faithful as even ſuperior to that of the Jews _ 
and Pagans (1 59). But the folution of this appa- 
rent difficulty is eaſy and obvious. The eloquent 
preacher draws a parallel between the civil and the 
_ eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of Antioch ; between the 
liſt of Chriſtians who had acquired Heaven by bap- 
tiſm, and the liſt of citizens who had a right to 
| ſhare the public liberality. Slaves, ſtrangers, and 
infants were compriſed in the former ; they were 
5 excluded from the latter. 
In Egypt. The extenſive commerce of Alexandria, and its 
ET proximity to Paleſtine, gave an eaſy entrance to the 
new religion. It was at firſt embraced by great 
numbers of the Therapeutæ, or Eſſenians of the 
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4a 350 Chryſoſtom. Opera, tom. vii. p. 658, 810. Edit. Savil. 

(158) John Malela, tom. ii. p. 144. He draws the ſame con- 
cluſion with regard to the populouſneſs of Antioch, _ 

(159) Chryloſtom. tom. i. p. 592. I am indebted for theſe wa: 
ſages, though not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. 


Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, vol. xil. p. 370. 
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lake Mareotis, a Jewiſh ſect which had abated 
much of its reverence for the Moſaic ceremonies. 
The auſtere life of the Eſſenians, their faſts and 
excommunications, the community of goods, the 
love of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the 
' warmth, though not the purity of their faith, al- 
ready offered a very lively image of the primitive 
diſcipline (160). It was in the ſchool of Alexan- 


dria that the Chriſtian theology appears to have al- 
ſumed a regular and ſcientifical form; and when 


Hadrian viſited Egypr, he found a church com- 


poſed of Jews and of Greeks, ſufficiently i important 


to attract the notice of that inquiſitive prince (161). 
But the progreſs of Ch:iſtianity was for a long time 


confined within the limits of a ſingle city, Which 
was itſelf a ſoreign colony; and till the cloſe of 


the ſecond century, the predeceſſors of Demetrius 
were the only prelates of the Egyptian church. 
| Three biſhops were conſecrated by the hands of 
Demetrius, and the number was increaſed to twent 


by his ſucceſſor Heraclas (162). The body of the 
natives, a people diſtinguiſhed by a ſullen inflexi- 


bility of temper (163), entertained the new doctrine 

with coldneſs and reluctance ; and even in the time 
of Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had ſurmounted his early e in favour 


of 


(160) Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, I. ii. c. 20, 21, 22, 23, has 
examined, with the moit critical accuracy, the curious treatiſe of 
Philo, whoch deſcribes the Therapeutæ. By proving that it was com- 
poſed as early as the time of Auguſtus, Baſnage has demonſtrated, 
in ſpite of Euſebius (1. ii. c. 17.) anda crowd of modern Catholics, 
that the Therapeutz were neither Chriſtians nor monks. It ſtill re- 


mains probable that they changed their name, preſerved their man- 
ners, adopted ſome new articles of faith, and gradually became the 


fathers of the Egyptian Aſcetics. 

(161) See a letter of Hadrian in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 245. 

(162) For the ſucceſſion of Alexandrian biſhops, conſult Renau- 

dot's Hiſtory, p. 24, &c. 2 curious fact is preſerved by the pa- 
triach Eutychius (Annal. tom. 1. p. 334. Verſ. Pocock); and its 
internal evidence would alone 1 a ſufficient anſwer to all the objec- 
tions which Biſhop Pearſon has urged in the Vindiciæ Ignatianæ. 
(x63) Ammian. Marcellin. XXil, 16. 
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of the ſacred animals of his country (164). As 


| ſoon, indeed, as Chriſtianity aſcended the throne, 


the zeal of thoſe barbarians obeyed the prevailing 
impulſion; the cities of Egypt were filled with 


_ biſhops, and the deſerts of Thebais ſwarmed with 


In Rome. 


hermit 8. 


A perpetual ſtream of ſtrangers and plovincial 
flowed into the capacious boſom of Rome. What- 
ever was ftrange or odious, whoever was guilty Or... 


ſuſpected, might hope, in the obicurity of that im- 5 


menſe capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. 


In ſuch a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 


either of truth or of falſehood, every founder, . 5 


ther of a virtuous or a criminal aſlociation, might 7 
eaſily multiply his diſciples or accomplices. The 


Chriſtians of Rome, at the time of the accidental 


perſecution of Nero, are repreſented by Tacitus as 


already amounting to a very great multitude (165); 


and the language of that great hiſtorian is almoſt 
ſimilar to the ſtyle employed by Livy, when he relates 


the introduction and the ſuppreſſion of the rites of 


Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awakened the 


ſeverity of the ſenate, it was likewiſe apprehended - 
that a very great multitude, as it were another peo- 


ple, had been initiated into thoſe abhorred myſteries. 
A more careful inquiry ſoon demonſtrated, that the 
offenders did not exceed ſeven thouſand; a num- 
ber indeed ſufficiently alarming, when conſidered 
as the object of public juſtice (166). It is with the 


ſame candid allowance that we ſhould interpret the 


vague expreſſions of Tacitus, and in a former. in- 


ſtance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the. crowds 


5 of deluded fanatics who had forſaken the eſtabliſhed | 


e 


(164) ns contra ele, „ 40. 
(165) Ingens multitudo is the expreſſion of Tacitus, xv. 44. 


(166) T. Liv. xxxix. 13. 15, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the 
horror and conſternation of the ſenate on the diſcovery of the Bac- 


ehanalians, whoſe depravity is deſcribed, and perhaps e 
by Livy. 
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worſhip of the gods. The church of Rome was 
_ undoubtedly the firſt and moſt populous of the em- 
pire; and we are poſſeſſed of an authentic record, 
which atteſts the ſtate of religion in that city about 
the middle of the third century; and after a peace 
olf thirty-eight years. The clergy, at that time, con- 
ſiſted of a biſhop, forty-ſix preſbyters, ſeven dea- 
_ cons, as many ſub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and 
fifty readers, exorciſts, and porters. The number 


of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, Who 
were maintained by the oblations of the faithful, 


amounted to fifteen hundred (167). From reaſon, 
as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may 
venture to eſtimate the Chriſtians at Rome at about 
fifty thouſand. The populouſneſs of that great ca- 


pital cannot perhaps be exactly aſcertained, but the 


moſt modeſt calculation will not ſurely reduce it 

lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the 

_ Chriſtians might conſtitute at the moſt a twentieth 
part (168). 5 „„ 


The weſtern provincials appeared to have derived In Africa 
and the 
weſtern 


the knowledge of Chriſtianity from the ſame ſource 


2301 


which had diffuſed among them the language, the provinces. 


ſentiments, and the manners of Rome. In this more 


important circumſtance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was 


gradually faſhioned to the imitation of the capital. 


Let notwithſtanding the many favourable occaſions 


which might invite the Roman miſſionaries to viſit 
their Latin provinces, it was late before they paſſed 
either the ſea or the Alps (169); nor can we diſco- 


ver. 


(167) Euſebius, 1. vi. c. 43. The Latin tranflator (M. de Va- 
lois) has thought proper to reduce the number of preſbyters to for- 
rl ES. 1 nk 8 | os 

b (168) This proportion of the preſpyters and of the poor, to the 
reſt of the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into 


Italy, p. 168), and is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p. 151). They | 
were both unacquainted with the paſſage of Chryſoſtom, waick 


converts their conjecture almoſt into a fact. 


(169) Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei ſuſceptä. Sulpicius Se- 


verus, l. ii. Theſe were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons, See Eu- 
. | Alebius, 
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ver in thoſe great countries any aſſured traces, either 


of faith or of perſecution, that aſcend higher than 
the reign of the Antonines (170). The ſlow pro- 
greſs of the goſpel in the cold climate of Gaul, was 


: extremely different from the eagerneſs with which it 
ſeems to have been received on the burning ſands 


of Africa. The African Chriſtians ſoon formed one 


of the principal members of the primitive church. 
The practice introduced into that province, of ap- 


pointing biſhops to the moſt inconfiderable towns, 


and very frequently to the moſt obſcure villages, 
eee to multiply the ſplendor and importance 
of their religious ſocieties, which during the courſe 


of the third century were animated by the zeal of 


Tertullian, directed by the abilities of Cy prian, and 
adorned by the eloquence of Lactantius. But if, 


on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, we 


we muſt content ourſelves with diſcovering, in the 
the time ot Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congregations of Lyons and Vienna, and 

even as late as the reign of Decius, we are affur 

ed, that in a few Cities only, Arles, Narbonne, 
Thou louſe, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and Pa- 
ris, ſome ſcattered churches were ſupported by 
the devotion of a ſmall number of Chriſtians 


(171). Silence is indeed very conſiſtent with 


devouon ; but as it is ſeldom compatible with 
fe, . zeal, 


bias, v. 1. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 316. Ac- 
cording to he Donatiits, whole aflertion is confirmed by the tacit 


- AC knowledgment of Angultin, Africa was the laſt of the provinces ; 


which received the 6 Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſiaſt. tom. i. p. 
754. 
(170) Tum primum intra Gallias martyria viſa. Sulp. Severus, | 


2 4, With regard to Africa, ſee Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. It _ 


3 im: gined, that the Scyllitan martyrs were the firſt (Acta Since- 
ra Rumart, p. 24.) One of the adverſaries of Apuleius ſeems to 
have been a Chrittian, Apolog. p. 496, 497. Edit. Delphin. 

(171) Rar&e3n aliquibus civitatibus eccleſiæ, paucorum Chriſtian- 
orum devotione, refurgerent. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of 

Tours, I. i. c. 28. Moſheim, p. 207. 449. There is ſome reaſon 
to believe, that, in the beginning of the fourth century, the exten- 
five dioceies of Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, compoſed a ſin- 
ele biſhoprick, which had been very recently founded, Sce Me 
moires de Tillemont, tom. vi. part i. p. 43, 411. | 
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zeal, we may perceive and lament the languid ſtate 
of Chriſtianity in thoſe provinces which had ex- 


changed the Celtic for the Latin tongue, ſince they 
did not, during the three firſt centuries, give birth 


to a ſingle eccleſiaſtical writer. From Gaul, which 
claimed a juſt pre-eminence of learning and autho- 
rity over all the countries on this fide of the Alps, 


the light of the goſpel was more faintly reflected 


on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain 
and if we may credit the vehement aſſertions of 
Tertullian, they had already received the firſt rays 


of the faith, when he addreſſed his appology to the 


magiſtrates of the emperor Severus (172). But 


the obicure and imperfect origin of the weſtern 


churches of Europe has been fo negligently re- 


corded, that if we would relate the time and man- 
ner of their foundation, we muſt ſupply the filence 


of antiquity by thoſe legends which avarice or ſu- 
perſtition long afterwards dictated to the monks in 
the lazy gloom of their convents (173). Of theſe 


holy romances, that of the apoſtle St. James can 


alone, by its ſingular extravagance, deſerve to be 
mentioned. From a peaceful fiſherman of the lake 
of Genneſareth, he was transformed into a valor- 
ous knight, who charged at the head of the Spa- 


niſh chivalry in their battles againſt the Moors. 


The graveſt hiſtorians have celebrated his exploits, 
the miraculous ſhrine of Compoſtella diſplayed his 


power; and the ſword of a military order, aſſiſted 


by the terrors of the inquiſition, were ſufficient to 


remove every objection of profane criticiſm (194). 


The 


(172) The date of Tertullian's Apology is fixed in a diſſertati- 


7 on of Moſheim, to the year 198. 


(273) In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either in- 


clination or courage to queſtion whether Joſeph of Arimathea 


founded the monaſtery, of Glaſtenbury, and whether Dionyſius the 
Areopagite preferred the reſidence of Paris to that of Athens. 


(174) The ſtupendous metamorphoſis was performed in the ninth 


century. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The progreſs of Chriſtianity was not confined to | 
the Roman empire; and according to the primi- 
tive fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, the 
new religion, within a century after the death of its 
divine author, had already viſited every part of 
the globe. © There exiſts not,” ſays Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, a people, whether Greek or Barbarian, of 
e any other race of men, by whatſoever appellati- 
or manners they may be diſtinguiſhed, ho- 
ever ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they 
„ dwell under tents, or wander about in covered 
© waggons, among whom prayers are not offered 
up in the name of a crucified Jeſus to the Father 
e and Creator of all things (175).” But this ſplen- 
did exaggeration, which even at preſent it would 
be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real. 
ſtate of mankind, can be conſidered only as the 
raſh ſally of a devout but careleſs writer, the meaſure 
of whole belief was regulated by that of his wiſhes. 
But neither the belief nor the wiſhes of the fathers, 
can alter the truth of hiſtory. It will ſtill remain 
an undoubted fact, that the barbarians of Scythia 
and Germany, who ſubverted the Roman monar- 
chy, were involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm ; 
and that even the converſion of Iberia, of Arme- 
nia, or of Fthiopia, was not attempted with any 
degree of ſucceſs till the ſcepter was in the hands 
of an orthodox emperor (176). Before that time, 
the various accidents of war and commerce might 
indeed diffuſe an imperfect knowledge of the goſ- 


century. See Mariana (Hiſt, Hiſpan. v. 10. 13.), who, in every 
fenle, imitates Livy, and the honeſt detection of the legend of St. 
James by Dr. Geddes, Miſcellanies, vol. ii. p. 211. 
(17) Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphon, p. 341. Trenzus 
ad v. Hæreſ. I. i. c. 10. Tertullian adv. Jud. c. 7, See Moſheim 
(4176) See the fourth century of Moſheim's Hiſtory of the 
church. Many, though very confuſed circumſtances, that relate te 
the converſion of Iberia and Armenia, may be found in Moſes of 
CNY YT Cr TO ney a ⁵ 
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pel among the tribes of Caledonia (1775 among 
the borders of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates (178). Beyond the laſt mentioned river, 
Edeſſa was diſtinguiſhed by a firm and early adhe- 
rence to the faith (159). From Edeſſa, the princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity were eaſily introduced into the 
Greek and Syrian cities which obeyed the ſucceſſors 
of Artaxerxes; but they do not appear to have 
made any deep impreſſion on the minds of the Per- 
fans, whoſe religious ſyſtem, by the labours of a 
well-diſciplined order of prieſts, had been con- 
ſtructed with much more art and ſolidity than the 
uncertain mythology of Greece and Rome (180). 
From this impartial though imperfect ſurvey of General 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity, it may perhaps feem bf id. 
probable, that the number of its proſelytes has ans and 
been exceſſively magnified by fear on the one tide, Pasans. 
and by devotion on the other. According to the 
Irreproachable teſtimony of Origen (181), the pro- 
portion of the faithful was very inconſiderable when 
compared with the multitude of an unbelieving 
Vol. II. VVS 


(177) According to Tertullian, the Chriſtian faith had penetrated | +4 
into parts of Britain inacceſſible to the Roman arms. About a 3-7 
century afterwards, Oſſian, the ſon gf Fingal, is ſid to have v11- | * 
puted, in his extreme old age, with one of the foreign mitlionaries, | 
and the diſpute is ſtil] extant, in verſe, and in the Erle languaze. 
See Mr. Macpherſon's Diſſertation on the antiquity of Oihan's po- 
+. | | Ts 
(178) The Goths, who ravaged Aſia in the reign of Gallienus, 
carried away great numbers of captives; ſome of whom were Chrit- 
tians, and became miſſionaries. See Tillemont, Memoires Eccleſiaſt. 
JJCCCC0000à0 oi „ 5 i 
(179) The Legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a deci- 
| five proof, that many years before Euſebius wrote his hiſtory, the 
_ greateſt part of the inhabitants at Edeſſa had embraced Chriitianity. 
Their rivals, the citizens of Carrhæ, adhered, on the contrary, tv 
the cauſe of Paganiſm, as late as the ſixth Century. 


(180) According to Bardeſanes (ap Euſeb. Præpar. Evangel.) 
there were ſome Chriſtians in Perſia before the end of the fecond cen - 

 tury, In the time of Conſtantine (ſee his epiſtle to Sapor. Vit. J. 1v. 
c. 13.) they. compoſed a flouriſhing church. Conſult Beauſobre 

Hiſt, Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 180. and the Bibliotheaa 
Orientalis of Aſſemani. N . 

(181) Otigen contra Celſum, 1, viii. p. 424. 
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world; but, as we are left without any diſtinct in- 


formation, it is impoſſible to determine, and it is 
difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of 


the primitive Chriſtians. The moſt favourable 


calculation, however, that can be deduced from 


the examples of Antioch and of Rome, will not 
permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth _ 


part of the ſubjects of the empire had enliſted 


themſelves under the banner of the croſs before 
the important converſion of Conſtantine. Bur their 


Whether | 
Chriſtians whilſt a few perſons are diſtinguiſhed by riches, 


the firſt 


were mean 
and igno- 


ant. 


habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, ſeemed to 


multiply their numbers; and the fame cauſes 
which contributed to their future increaſe, ſerved 


to render their aCtual Rrength more apparent and : 
more formidable. vo 
Such is the conſtitution. of al ſociety, that 


by honours, and by knowledge, the body of the 
people is condemned to obſcurity, ignorance, and 
poverty. The Chriſtian religion, which addreſſed 


itſelf to the whole human race muſt conſequently 
collect a far greater number of proſelytes from the 


lower than from the ſuperior ranks of life. This 
innocent and natural circumſtance has been im- 
proved into a very odious imputation, which ſeems 
to be leſs ſtrenuouſly denied by the apologiſts than 
it is urged by the adverſaries of the faith; that the 


new ſect of Chriſtians was almoſt entirely compoſed. 


of the dregs of the populace, of peaſants and me- 
chanics, of boys and women, of beggars and 
Haves, the laſt of whom might ſometimes intto- 


duce the miſſionaries into the rich and noble fami- 


lies to which they belonged. Theſe obſcure teach- 
ers (ſuch was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
are as mute in public as they are loquacious and 
dogmatical 1a private, Whilſt they cautiouſly 
avoid the dangerous encounter of philoſophers, 
they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, 
and inſinuate themſelves into thoſe minds, whom 
| their 
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their age, their ſex, or their education, has the 
beſt dſipoſed to receive the impreſſion of ſuperſti- 


tious terrors (182). 
This unfavourable picture, though not devoid Some ex- 


af a faint reſemblance, betrays, by its dark colour- << 
ing and diſtorted features, the pencil of an enemy, gare 


As the humble faith of Chriſt diffuſed itſelf throu gh Earnings ö 


the world, it was embraced by ſeveral perſons = 
derived fome conſequence from the advantages of 
nature or fortune. Ariſtides, who preſented an 
eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an 
Athenian philoſopher (183). Juſtin Martyr had 
| ſought divine knowledge in the ſchools of Zeno, of 
| Ariſtotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, before he 
| fortunately was accoſted by the old man, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the ſtudy of 
the Jewiſh prophets (184). Clemens of Alexan- 
dria had acquired much various reading in the 
Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin language. Ju- 
lius, Africanus, and Origen poſſeſſed a very conſi- 
derable ſhare of the learning of their times; and 
although the ſtyle of Cyprian is very different from 
that of Lactantius, we might almoſt diſcover that 
both thoſe writers had been public teachers of rhe- 
toric. Even the ſtudy of philoſophy was at length 
introduced among the Chriſtians, but it was not 
always productive of the moſt ſalutary effects; 
knowledge was as often the parent of hereſy as of 
devotion, and the deſcription which was deſigned 
for the followers of Artemon, may, with equal 


propriety, be applied to the various ſects that re- 


ſiſted the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. © They pre- 
* ſume to alter the holy ſcriptures, to abandon 
© i e 


(182) Minucius 2 c. 8. with Wosz s notes. Celſus ap 
Origen, J. iii. p. 138. 142. Julian ap. Cyril. þ vi. Þ- 206. 
Edit. Spanheim. | 

(183) Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epilt. 83. 

(184) The ſtory is prettily told in Juſtin's Dialogues. Tillemont 
| (Mem, Eccichaſt, tom. ii. p. 334+), who relates it after him, is ſure 
that the old man was a diſguiſed angel. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
<« the ancient rule of faith, and to form their opi- 
„ nions according to the ſubtile precepts of logic. 
The ſcience of the church is neglected for the 
ſtudy of geometry; and they loſe tight of Heaven 
© while they are employed in meaſuring the earth, 
_« Enclid is perpetually in their hands. Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus are the objects of their admi- 
* ration; and they expreſs an uncommon reverence 
for the works of Galen. Their errors are deriv- 
ed from the abuſe of the arts and ſciences of the 
infidels, and they corrupt the ſimplicity of the gol 
pel by the refinements of human reaſon (185).” 
Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the ad- 


=. 
cc 


CC 


CC 


vantages of birth and fortune were always ſeparated _ 


from the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, Several Roman 
Citizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, 
and he ſoon diſcovered, that a great number of per- 
Gon of every order of men in Bithynia had deſerted 
the religion of their anceſtors (186). His unſuſpect- 
ed teſtimony may, in this inſtance, obtain more cre- 
dit than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he 
addreſſes himſelf to the fears as well as to the hu- 
manity of the proconſul of Africa, by aſſuring him, 
khat if he perſiſts in his cruel intentions, he muſt 
decimate Carthage, and that he will find among 
the guilty many perſons of his own rank, ſenators 
and matrons of nobleſt extraction, and the ens | 
or relations of his moſt intimate friends (187). 
appears, however, that about forty years Fa 

wards, the emperor Valerian was perſuaded of the 
truth of this aſſertion, ſince in one of his reſcripts 
he ev dently ſuppoſes, that ſenators, Roman knights 


and 


(185) Euſebius, v. 28. It may be hopeq, that none, except the 
heretics, gave occaſion to the complaint of Celſus (ap Origen, J. 11. 
p. 77.) that the Chrittians were per petually correcting and altering 
cheir Goſpels, 

(186) Plin. Epiſt. x. 97. 3 alii ſimilis amentiæ, cives Ro- 
mani Multi enim omnis ætatis, oh, ordints, urrenique ſex · 
tus, etiam vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur. 

(187) Tertullian ad Scipulam. Yet even his rhetoric riſes. no 
nigher than to calm a fenth part of Carthage, 
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and ladies of quality were engaged in the ChriC- 
tian ſect (188). The church ſtill continued to 
increaſe its outward ſplendor as it loſt its internal 
purity ; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the pa- 
lace, the courts of juſtice, and even the army, 
concealed a multitude of Chriſtians, who endea- 
voured to reconcile the intereſts of the Prevent; 
with thoſe of a future, life. 
And yet theſe exceptions are either too ſew in Chriftani- 
number, or too recent in time, entirely to oo een g . 
the imputation of ignorance and obſcurity which received by 
has been fo arrogantly caſt on the firſt proſelytes of hy emp : 
Chriſtianity. Inſtead of employing i in our defence Mis 
the fictions of latter ages, it will be more prudent 
to convert the occaſion of ſcandal into a ſubject of 
edification. Our ſerious thoughts will ſuggeſt to 
us, that the apoſtles themſelves were choſen by 
| providence among the fiſhermen of Galilee, and 
that the lower we depreſs the temporal condition 
of the firſt Chriſtians, the more reaſon we ſhall 
find to admire their merit and ſucceſs. It is in- 
cumbent on us diligently to remember, that the 9 
kingdom of Heaven was promiſed to the poor in = 
ſpirit, and that minds afflicted by calamity and the * 
contempt of mankind, cheerfully liſten to the di- — 
vine promiſe of future happineſs; while, on tile [1 
_ contrary, the fortunate are ſatisfied with the poſ- fs ol 
ſeſſion of this world; and the wile, abuſe in doubt 
and diſpute their vain ſuperiority of reaſon and 
knowledge. 
We ſtand in need of ſuch reflections to comfort Reiedted 
us for the loſs of ſome illuſtrious characters, which ee 
in our eyes might have ſeemed the moſt worthy of my of the - 
the heavenly preſent. The names of Seneca, of fett and fe- 
the elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of mo 
Plutarch, of Galen, of the ſlave Epictetus, and 
of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 


in which py: flouriſhed, and exalt the dignity of -.- 
human 


(1 38) Cyprian, Evilt, 79. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
human nature. They filled with glory their re- 
ſpective ſtations, either in active or contemplative 
life; their excellent underſtandings were improved 
by ſtudy; Philoſophy had purified their minds 
from the prejudices of the popular ſuperſtition; 


and their days were ſpent in the purſuit of truth 


and the practice of virtue. Yet all theſe ſages 


lit is no leſs an object of ſurpriſe than of concern) 
overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Chriſ- 


tian ſyſtem. Their language or their ſilence e- 
qually diſcover their contempt for the growing ſect, 


which in their time had diffuſed itſelf over the 


Roman empire. Thoſe among them who conde- 


ſcend to mention the Chriſtians, conſider them on- 
ly as obſtinate and perverſe enthuſiaſts, who ex- 


acted an implicit ſubmiſſion to their myſterious 
_ doctrines, without being able to produce a ſingle 


Their ne- 


glect of 
prophecy 


argument that could engage the attention of men 


ok ſenſe anderen nnd. 
It is at leaſt doubrful whether any of theſe phi- 
Joſophers peruſed the apologies which the primi- 
tive Chriſtians repeatedly publiſhed in behalf of 


themſelves and of their religion; but it is much to 
be lamented that ſuch a cauſe was not defended by 


abler advocates. They expoſe, with ſuperfluous 


wit and eloquence, the extravagance of Polythe- 
1m. They intereſt our compaſſion by diſplaying 


the innocence and ſufferings of their injured bre- 
thren. But when they would demonſtrate the di- 
vine origin of Chriſtianity, they infiſt much more 


ſtrongly on the predictions which announced, than 


on the miracles which accompanied, the appear- 
ance of the Mefhah. Their favourite argument 
might ſerve to edify a Chriſtian or to convert a 


. 


(189) Dr. Lardner, in his firſt and ſecond volume of Jewiſh and 
Chriftian teſtimonies, collects and illuſtrates thoſe of Pliny the 
younger, of Tacitus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and per- 

aps of Epictetus (for it is doubtful whether that philoſopher 


means to ſpeak of the chriſtians). The new ſets is totally unno- | 
ticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. ET 
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Jew, ſince both the one and the other acknow- 
ledge the authority of thoſe prophecies, and both 


are obliged, with devout reverence, to ſearch for 


their ſenſe and their accompliſhment. But this 


mode of perſuaſion loſes much of its weight and 
influence, when it is addreſſed to thoſe who nei- 
ther underſtand nor reſpect the Moſaic diſpenſation 
and the prophetic ſtyle (190). In the unſkilful 
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hands of Juſtin and of the ſucceeding apologiſts, 


the ſublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles evapo- 
rates in diſtant types, affected conceits, and cold 


allegories; and even their authenticity was ren- 
dered ſuſpicious to an unenlightened Gentile by the 
mixture of pious forgeries, which, under the 


names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls (191), 


were obtruded on him as of equal value with the 


genuine inſpirations of Heaven. The adoption of 
fraud and ſophiſtry in the defence of revelation, 


too often reminds us of the injudicious conduct 
of thoſe poets who load their inuuμerable he- 
Toes with a uſeleſs weight of cumberſome and 
| brittle armour. % “! 


But how ſhall we excuſe the ſupine inatten- and of mi- 
tion of the Pagan and philoſophic world, to thoſe racles. 


evidences which were preſented by the hand of 


Omnipotence, not to their reaſon, but to their 


ſenſes? During the age of Chriſt, of his apoſtles, 


and of their firſt diſciples, the doctrine which they 


preached 


(190) If the famous prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been 
alleged to a Roman philoſopher, would he not have replied in the 
words of Cicero, * Que tandem iſta auguratio ett, annorum potius 
quam aut menſium aut dieram ?” De Divinatione, ii. 30. Obſerre 
with what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, c. 13.) and his friend 
Celſus ap. Origen, (I. vii. p. 327.) expreſs themſelves concerning 
the Hebrew prophets. „„ tay ous OT „ 
(191) The philoſophers, who derided the more ancient predidli- 


ons of the Sybils, would eafily have detected the Jewiſh and Chrif- 


tian forgeries, which have been fo triumphantly quoted by the fa— 
thers from Juſtin Martyr to Lactantius. When the Sibylline veries 
had performed their appointed taſk, they, like the ſyttem of the 
millennium, were quietly laid aſide, The Chriſtian Sibyl had ui. 
luckily fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 295, A. U. C. 948. 


7” 
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preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. 
The lame walked, the blind ſaw, the ſick were 
healed, the dead were raiſed, dæmons were ex- 


pelled, and the laws of Nature were perpetually 


General f- ſuſpended for the benefit of the church. But the 


lence con- 


ſages of Greece and Rome turned aſide from the 
cerning the 


darkneis awful ſpectacle, and purſuing the ordinary occu- 
of the pations of life and ſtudy, appeared unconſcious of 


ny any alterations in the moral or phyſical govern- 


ment of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, 


this miraculous event, which ought to have excited 
mankind, paſſed without notice in an age of ſci- 


lifetime ot ©c::eca and the elder Pliny, who muſt 


_ inderatigable curioſity could collect (195). Both 
the one and the other have omitted to mention the 


Pen witneſs ſince the creation of the globe. A 


eclipſes 


| FRE The fathers, as they a are drawn out in battle array by Dom. 
Calmet Diſſertations fur la Bible. tom. iii. p. 295 308.) ſeem to 


moſt of the moderns. 
(193) Origen ad Matth. c. 27. md. a few modern critics, Beza, 


uden. 
ei. When Tertullian afſures the pagans, that the mention of the 


g, c. 21.) he probably appeals to the Sibylline n, which relate 
it exactly in the words of the Goſpel. 


ue 6 Quæſt. Natur. i. I, 15. vi. 1. vii. 17. Plin. 
i atur | 


(196) Plin. Kiſt, Natur. ji. 30. 


the whole earth (192), or at leaſt a celebrated pro- 
vince of the Roman empire (193), was involved 
in a preternatural darkneſs of three hours. Even 


the wond en, the curioſity, and the devotion of 


ence and ſrory (194). It happened during the 


have experienced the immediate effects, or received 
the carlieſt intelligence of the prodigy. Each of 
theſe philoſophers, in a laborious work, has re- 
corded all the great phænomena of Nature, earth- 
quakes, meteors, comets, and eclipſes, which his 


greateſt phenomenon to which the mortal eye has 


diſtinct chapter of Fig (196) is devoted to 


ccver the whole earth with darkneſs, in which ry: are followed dy: 


Le Clerc, Lardner, &c. are deſirous of conmning it to the land of . 
(194) The coletrited paſſage of Phlegon i is now wiſely 8 | 


prodigy is found in Arcanis (not Archivis) veſtris, (ſee his Apolo- 


30 + 
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eclipſes of an extraordinary nature and unuſual 


duration ; but he contents himſelf with deſcribin 
the ſingular defect of light which followed the 


murder of Cæſar, when, during the greateſt part 
of a year, the orb of the ſun appeared pale and 
without ſplendor, This ſeaſon of obſcurity, which 


cannot ſurely be compared with the preternatural 
_ darkneſs of the Paſſion, had been already celebra- 


ted by moſt of the poets (197) and hiſtorians of 


that memorab! e age (1 98). 


(197) Viewil Georgic. I. i. 466. Tibullus, Ls Eleg. Ve 
ver. 75. Ovid Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. i. 540. The laſt 
places this prodigy before the civil war. 


(198) See a public epiſtle of M. Anthony in Joſeph. + a ary 


xiv. 12. Plutarch in Cæſar, p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. I. 1 
Dion. Caſſius, I. xlv. p. 431. Julius Obſequens, c. 128. His 
little treatiſe is an abſti act of Livy s prodigies, | 
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Chriſtiani- 
ty perſe- 
cuted by 
the Roman 
Emperors, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
CHAP XVI. 


The conduct of the. Roman Government towards the 
(Hriſtians, from the "_ of Nero to that of con- 
franime. 


F we ſeriouſly conſider the purity of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, the ſanctity of its moral precepts, | 
and the innocent as well as auſtere lives of the 
greater number of thoſe, who during the firſt ages 


embraced the faith of the goſpel, we ſhould natu- 


rally ſuppoſe, that ſo benevolent a doctrine would 


have been received with due reverence, even by 


the unbelieving world; that the learned and the 
polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
would have eſteemed the virtues of the new ſect; 
and that the magiſtrates, inſtead of perſecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who yielded 
the moſt paſſive obedience to the laws, though 


they declined the active cares of war and govern- 


ment. If on the other hand we recollect the uni- 
verſal toleration of Polytheiſm, as it was invariably 
maintained by the faith of the people, the incredu- 


lity of philoſophers, and the policy of the Roman : 
ſenate and emperors, we are at a loſs to diſcover 


what new offence the Chriſtians had committed, 
what new provocation could exaſperate the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and what new motives 


could urge the Roman princes, who beheld with- _ 
out concern a thouſand forms of religion ſubſiſt- 


ing in peace under their gentle ſway, to inflict a 


ſevere puniſhment on any part of their ſubje&s, 
who had choſen for themſelves a ſingular but an 


inoffenſive mode of faith and worſhip. 

The religjous policy of the ancient world ſeems 
to have aſſumed a more ſtern and intolerant cha- 

TO to on the e of r Abo 
| Out 
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About fourſcore years after the death of Chriſt, 
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his innocent diſciples were puniſhed with death by 


the ſentence of a proconſul of the moſt amiable 
and philoſophic character, and according to the 


| laws of an emperor, diſtinguiſhed by the wiſdom 


and juſtice of his general adminiſtration, The 
apologies which were repeatedly addreſſed to the 
ſucceſſors of Trajan are filled with the moſt pathe- 


tic complaints, that the Chriſtians who obeyed the 
dictates, and ſolicited the liberty of conſcience, 


were alone, among all the ſubjects of the Roman 


empire, excluded from the common benefits of 
their auſpicious government. The deaths of a few 


eminent martyrs have been recorded with care; 


and from the times that Chriſtianity was inveſted 


with the ſupreme power, the governors of the 


church have been no leſs diligently employed in 


diſplaying the cruelty, than in imitating the con- 


duct of their Pagan adverſaries, To ſeparate (if 
it be poſſible) 4 few authentic as well as intereſting 


facts from an undigeſted maſs of fiction and error, 
and to relate, in a clear and rational manner, the 
cauſes, the extent, the duration, and the moſt im- 


portant circumſtances of the perſecutions to which 


the firſt Chriſtians were expoſed, is the deſign of 
the preſent chapter. 

The ſectaries of a perſecuted religion, depreſſed 
by fear, animated with reſentment, and perhaps 
heated by enthuſiaſm, are ſeldom in a proper tem- 
per of mind calmly to inveſtigate, or candidly to 


appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which 


often eſcape the impartial and diſcerning view even 


Inquiry in- 
to their 
motive 


of thoſe who are placed at a ſecure diſtance from 


the flames of perſecution. A reaſon has been al- 


| ſigned for the conduct of the emperors towards the 


primitive Chriſtians which may appear the more 
ſpecious and probable as it is drawn from the ac- 
 knowledged en of Polytheiſm, It has already 


been 
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been obſerved, that the religious concord of the 
world was principally ſupported by the implicit 
aſſent and reverence which the nations of antiquity 
expreſſed for their reſpective traditions and cere- | 
monies. It might therefore be expected, that the. 

would unite with indignation againſt any ſect or 
people which Mould ſeparate itſelf from the com- 


munion of mankind, and claiming the excluſive | 


poſſeſſion of divine knowledge, ſhould diſdain eve- 
ry form of worſhip except its own, as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by 
ne indulgence: they were juſtly for ſeited by 
a refuſal of the accuſtomed tribute. As the pay- 
ment of this tribute was inflexibly refuſed by the 
Jews, and by them alone, the conſideration of the 
treatment which they experienced from the Roman 
magiſtrates, will ſerve to explain how far theſe 
ſpeculations are juſtified by facts, arid will lead us 
to diſcover the true cauſes of the perſecution of 
Chriſtianity. . 

Without repeating what has been already men- 
tioned, of the reverence of the Roman princes 
and governors for the Temple of Jeruſalem, we 
ſhall only obſerve, that the deſtruction of the tem- 
ple and city was accompanied and followed by 
every circumſtance that could exaſperate the minds 
of the conquerors, and authorize religious perſe- 
cution by the moſt ſpecious arguments of political 
juſtice and the public ſafety. From the reign of 
Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews diſco- 
vered a fierce impatience of the dominion of 
Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the moſt 
furious maſſacres and infurrections. Humanity is 
mocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties Winch 5 
they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 


friendſhi p 
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friendſhip with the unſuſpecting natives (1) ; and 
we are tempted to applaud the ſevere retaliation 
which was exerciſed by the arms of the legions 
againſt a race of fanatics, whoſe dire and credu- 


lous ſuperſtition ſeemed to render them the impla- 


cable enemies not only of the Roman government, 
but of human kind (2). The enthutiaſm of the 


Jews was ſupported by the opinion, that it was 


unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
maſter; and by the flattering promiſe which they 


derived from their ancient oracles, that a cohquer- 
ing Meſſiah would ſoon ariſe, deſtined to break 


their ſetters, and to inveſt ihe favourites of heaven 
with the empire of the earth. Tt was by announ- 


cing himſelf as their long expected deliverer, and 
by calling on all the deſcendants of Abraham to 
aſſert the hope of lirae], that the famous Bar- 
cChochebas collected a formidable army, with which 


he reſiſted during two years the power of the Em- 
peror Hadrian (3). 
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Notwithſtanding theſe repeated provocations, the Toleration 


reſentment of the Roman Princes expired after the 


victory; nor were their apprehenſions continued; 
beyond the period of war and danger. By the ge- 


neral indulgence of Polytheiſm, and by the mild 


temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were reſtored. 


» 


0 


(1) In Cyrene they maſſacred 220, 00 Greeks; in Cyprus, 
24000; in Egypt, a very great multitude, Many of theſe un- 
happy victims were ſawed aſunder, according to a precedent to 
which David had given the lanction of his example. "The victori— 
ous Jews devoured the fleſh, licked up the blood, and rvilted the 
entrails like a girdle round their bodies. See Dien Caſſius, J. 
Ixviii. p. 1145. | | Es 


(2) Without repeating the well-known narratives of Joſephus, | 


we may learn from Dion, (I. Ixix. p. 1162.) that in Hadzian's 


war 580,000 Jews were cut off by the ſword, beitles an infinite 


number which periſhed by famine, by diſeaſe, and by hre. 

(3) For the ſect of the Zealots, fre Balnage, Z1koire des Juifs, 
J. i. c. 17. for the characters of the Meſliah, according to the 
Rabbis, I. v. c. 11. 12. 13. for the actions of Barchochebas, 
. Fi Co 2 | | 
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t are indebted for a diſtinct knowledge of the edict of Antoninus. 
der Caſzubon ad Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 27. 


was celebrated with inſolent triumph and riotous mEemPperayers | 
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to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained 


the permiſſion of circumciſing their children, with 


the eaſy reſtraint, that they ſhould never confer on 


any foreign proſelyte that diſtinguiſhing mark of 


the Hebrew race (4). The numerous remains of 


that people, though they were ſtill excluded from 
the precincts of Jeruſalem, were permitted to form 
and to maintain conſiderable eſtabliſhments, both 


in Italy and 1n the provinces, to acquire the free. 


dom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and 
to obtain at the fame time an exemption from the 
burdenſome and expenſive offices of ſociety. The 
moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal ſanction to the form of eccleſiaſtical po- 
licy which was inſtituted by the vanquiſhed ſect. 
The patriarch, who had fixed his reſidence at Ti- 


berias, was empowered to appoint his ſubordinate 
miniſters and apoſtles, to exerciſe a domeſtic ju- 


riſdiction, and to receive from his diſperſed bre- 
thren an annual contribution (5). New ſyna- 
gogues were frequently erected in the principal 


cities of the empire; and the ſabbaths, the faſts, 


and the feſtivals, which were either commanded S: 


by the Moſaic Jaw, or enjoined by the traditions 
of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the moſt ſo- 
lemn and public manner (6). Such gentle treat- 
ment inſenſibly aſſwaged the ſtern temper of ” 


Jews. Awaking from their dream of 7 
phecy and conqueſt, they aſſumed the erte of 


peaceable and induſtrious ſubjects. Their irrecon- 
eileable 


(a) Iris to o Modellinis, a Ronin lawyer a. vi. . regular, ) that 


(5) See Baſnage, Hittoire des Juifs, I. ili. e. 2. The office 
of Pat,iarch was ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius the 3 e | 
(6) We need only mention the purim, or deliverance of he 
Jews trom the rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodoſius, 


Batnage, Hitt, de ants f vi. c. 5 I, viii. c. 6. 
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cileable hatred of mankind, inſtead of flaming out 
in acts of blood and violence evaporated in leſs 
dangerous gratifications, They embraced every 
opportunity of over-reaching the 1dolatrous in 


trade; and they pronounced ſecret and ambigu- 


ous imprecations againſt the haughty kingdom 
of Edom (7). + on” 


SBince the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence 


the deities adored by their ſovereign and by 
their fellow-ſubjects, enjoyed however the free ex- 
erxciſe of their unſocial religion; there muſt have ex- 
iſted ſome other cauſe, which expoſed the diſciples 
of Chriſt to thoſe ſeverities from which the poſ 
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The Jews 
were a peo- 
ple which 


followed, 


the Chriſ- 
tians a ſect 
which de- 


ſerted the 


terity of Abraham was exempt. The difference r«ligion of 


between them is ſimple and obvious; but accord- 


ing to the ſentiments of antiquity, it was of the 


higheſt importance. The Jews were a nation; 


the Chriſtians were a /ef and if it was natural 
for every community to reſpect the ſacred inſtitu- 


their fa 
thers. 


tions of their neighbours, it was incumbent on 


The voice of oracles, the precepts of philoſo- 


phers, and the authority of the laws, unani-- 


mouſly enforced this national obligation. By their 
lofty claim of ſuperior ſanctity, the Jews might 
provoke the Polytheiſts to conſider them as an 


odious and impure race. By diſdaining the inter- 


35 them to perſevere in thoſe of their anceſtors. 


courſe of other nations they might deterve their 


contempt. The laws of Moſes might be for the 


moſt part frivolous or abſurd; yet fiance they had 


been received during many ages by a large ſoci- 
ety, his followers were juſtified by the example of 


mankind ; and it was univerſally acknowledged, 


that 


: (7) According to the falſe Joſephus, Tſ:pho, the grandſon of 
 Elau conducted into Italy the army of ZEnc1s, king of Car- 


thage. Another colony of Idumzins, flying from the ſword of 
David, took refuge in the dominions of Romulus. For theſe, or 


for other reaſons of equal wieght, the name of Edom was applied 


by the Jews to the Roman empire. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL: © 
that they had a right to practiſe what it would 
have been criminal in them to neglect. But 
this principle which protected the Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, afforded not any favour or ſecurity to the 
primitive church. By embracing the faith of 
the Goſpel, the Chriſtians incurred the ſuppoſed _ 
guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable offence. 
They diſſolved the ſacred ties of cuſtom and edu- 
cation, violated the religious inſtitutions of their 
country, and preſumptuouſly deſpiſed | whatever 
their fathers had believed as true, or had reve- 
renced as ſacred. Nor was this apoſtacy (if we 
may uſe the expreſſion) merely of a partial or lo- 
cal kind; ſince the pious deſerter who withdrew 
himſelf from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally diſdain to ſeek an aſylum in thoſe 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Chriſtian rejected 
with contempt the ſuperſtitions of his family, his 
city, and his province. The whole body of 
Chriſtians unanimouſly refuſed to hold any com- 
munion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, 
and of mankind, It was in vain that the oppreſſed 
believer aſſerted the inalienable rights of con- 
icience and private judgment. Though his ſitu- 
ation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the underſtanding, either of the 
philolophic or of the believing part of the Pagan 
World. To their apprehenfions, it was no leſs 
3 matter of ſurpriſe, than any individuals ſhould 
entertain ſcruples againſt complying with the eſta- 
bliſhed mode of worſhip, than if they had con- 
_ ceived a ſudden abhorrence to the manners, the 
1 Ei or the {87 guage of their native country (8). 


The 


(8) From the arguments of Celſus, as they are repreſented and 
refuted by Ongen (F. v. p. 247-259), we may clearly diſcover 
ne chſtinction that was made between the Jewiſh people and the 
Chrittian ett, See in the Dialogue of Minucius Foelix (c. 5, 6.) 
a tair and not inclegant deſcription of the popular ſentiments, wiln 
regard to the deſertion oi the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The ſurpriſe of the Pagans was ſoon ſucceeded Chriſtia- 


5 by reſentment; and the moſt pious of men were 


nity accuſ- 
ed of athe- 


expoſed to the unjuſt and dangerous imputation iſm, and 
of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in miſteken 


repreſenting the Chriſtians as a ſociety of athe- p 


by the peo- 


iſts, who, by the moſt daring attack on the re. weg 


ligious conſtitution of the empire, had merited 
the ſevereſt animadverſion of the civil magiſtrate, 
They had ſeparated themſelves (they gloried in 
the confeſſion) from every mode of ſuperſtition 
which was received in any part of the globe by 
the various temper of polytheiſm ; but it was 
not altogether ſo evident what deity, or what 
form of worſhip they had ſubſtituted to the 
gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and 
ſublime idea which they entertained of the Su- 
preme Being eſcaped the groſs conception of the 
Pagan multitude, who were at a loſs to diſco- 
ver a ſpiritual and ſolitary God, that was nei- 
ther repreſented under any corporeal figure or viſi- 
ble ſymbol, nor was adored with the accuſtomed 
pomp of libations and feſtivals, of altars and ſa- 
crifices (9). The ſages of Greece and Rome, 
who had elevated their minds to the contemp la- 
tion of the exiſtence and attributes of the Firſt 
Cauſe, were induced by reaſon or by vanity to 
reſerve for themſelves and their choſen diſciples 
the privilege of this philoſophical devotion (10). 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of 
mankind as the ſtandard of truth, but they con- 
| ſidered them as flowing from the original diſpoſi- 
tion of human nature; and they ſuppoſed that 
MC: 7 "= any. 
(6) Cur Bullet aras habent ? templa nulla! nulla nota ſinulacra? 
- - - Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, ſolitarius, 
deſtitutus? Minucius Foelix, c. 10. The Pagan Interlocutor goes 
on to make a diſtinction in favour of the Jown, who had once a 
temple, altars, victims, &c. 
(. 0) It is difficult (lays Plato) to attain, and dangerous to 1 
liſh, the knowledge of the true God. See the Theologie des Philo- 


5 ſophes, in the Abbe d'Olivet's French tranſlation of Tully de Na- 
tura Deorum, tom. i. p. 275. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
any popular mode of faith and worſhip which pre- 
ſumed to diſclaim the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes, would, 
in proportion as it receded from ſuperſtition, find 


itſelf incapable of reſtraining the wanderings of 


the fancy and the viſions of fanaticiſm. The care- | 


leſs glance which men of wit and learning conde- 
ſcended to caſt on the Chriſtian revelation, ſerved 


only to confirm their haſty opinion, and to per- 
ſuade them, that the principle which they might 


have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced by 
the wild enthuſiaſm, and annihilated by the airy 


ſpeculations of the new ſectaries. The author of T 


a celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed 
to Lucian, whilſt he affects to treat the myſterious. 


ſubject of the Trinity in a ſtyle of ridicule and 
contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weak- 


neſs of human reaſon, and of the inſcrutable na- 
ture of the Divine perfections (11).  _ 


It might appear leſs ſurpriſing, that the founder 
of Chriſtianity ſhould not only be revered by his 


diſciples as a ſage and a prophet, but that he 
ſhould be adored as a God. The Polytheiſts 


were diſpoſed to adopt every article of faith, 


which ſeemed to offer any reſemblance, however 
diſtant or imperfect, with the popular mytho- 


logy; and the legends of Bacchus, of Her- 


cules, and of Aſculapius, had, in ſome mea- 


ſure, prepared their imagination for the ap- 


pearance of the Son of God under a human 
(11) The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the Chriſ- 


ans as a company of dreaming enthufiaſts date, ailtpicsy aitegoba- 
renrte; atpC , & and in one place, manifeſtly alludes to the 


viion, in which St. Paul was tranſported to the third heaven. In 
another place, Triephon, who per ſonates a Chriſtian, after deriding 


the Gods of Paganilm, propot:s a myſterious oath, 
THC Noe Ceo preyany apezdlovy ,a, 
Yeo, Wale, vena t Wil O exWIgeuojhrroy 
Er £4 TeV, Kith EE EVO Tpi. 


a. ts we Tidacnes (is the profane anſwer of Critiae) xa og v 
252 aligns den cid Jap 74 MEvS.GOEV Tela, reid on! 
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form (12). But they were aſtoniſhed that the 
Chriſtians ſhould abandon the temples of thoſe 
ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the 
world, had invented arts, inſtituted laws, and 
5 vanquiſhed the tyrants or monſters who infeſted | 
the earth, in order to chooſe for the excluſive. 
object of their religious worſhip, an obſcure 
teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a 
barbarous people, had fallen a ſacrifice either to 
the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jea- 
louſy of the Roman government, The Pagan 
multitude, reſerving their gratitude for temporal 
benefits alone, rejected the ineſtimable preſent of 
life and immortality, which was offered to man- 
kind by Jeſus of Nazareth. His mild conſtancy 
in the midſt of cruel and voluntary ſufferings, 
his univerſal benevolence, and the ſublime fimpli- 
city of his actions and character, were inſuffici- 
ent, in the opinion of thoſe carnal men, to com- 
| penſate for the want of fame, of empire, and 
of ſucceſs; and whilſt they refaſed to acknow- 
ledge his . triumph over the powers of 
darkneſs and of the grave, they miſrepreſented, or « 
they inſulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, 
and ignominious death, of the divine author of 
Chriſtianity (13). 7 
The perſonal 35. ahh every Chriſtian had con- The union 
_ * tracted, in thus preferring his private ſentiment to ee "3 
the national religion, was aggravated in a very high Chriſtians 
rw * the number and union of the criminals, conldered 
| T- 5 | . Ps 13 a dan- 


gerous 
Conſpiracy. 


"Is 


| Tz 1 to Joltin Martyr (Apolos. Major, c. 70 85.) 
the dæmon, who had gained ſome imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
phecies, purpoſely contrived this reſemblance, which might deter, 
though by different means, both the people and the philoſophers 
| from embracing the faith of Chriſt. 

(13) In the firſt and ſecond books of Origen, Celſus treats the 
birth and character of our Saviour with the moſt impious contempt. 
The orator Libanius praiſes Porphyry and Julian for confuting the 
folly of a ſect, which ſtyled a dead man of Paleſtine, God, and the 


Son of God. Socrates, Hiſt. Eceleſiaſt. iii. 23. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


It is well known, and has been already obſerved, 
that Roman policy viewed with the utmoſt jea- 


louſy and diſtruſt any aſſociation among its ſub- 


jects; and that the privileges of private corpora- 
ions, though formed for the moſt harmleſs or be- 


neficial purpoſes, were beſtowed with a very ſpar- 


ing hand (14). The religious aſſemblies of the 
Chriſtians, who had ſeparated themſelves from 


the public worſhip, appeared of a much leſs inno- 


cent nature: they were illegal in their principle, 
and in their coniequences might become danger- 
ous ; nor were the emperors conſcious that they 
violated the laws of juſtice, when, for the peace 
of ſociety, they prohibited thoſe ſecret and ſome- 


times nocturnal meetings (15). The pious diſo- 


bedience of the Chriſtians made their conduct, or 


perhaps their deſigns, appear in a much more 


ſerious and criminal light; and the Roman prin- 
ces, who might perhaps have ſuffered themſelves | 


to be diſarmed by a ready ſubmiſſion, deeming 
their honour concerned in the execution of their 


commands, ſometimes attempted, by rigorous 


puniſhments, to ſubdue this independent ſpirit, 


which boldly acknowledged an authority ſupe- 


rior to that of the magiſtrate. The extent 


and duration of this ſpiritual conſpiracy ſeemed 


to render it every day more deſerving of his 
animadverſion. We have already ſeen that 


the active and ſucceſsful zeal of the Chriſti- 


ans had inſenſibly diffuſed them through every 


province and almoſt every city of the empire. 


The new converts ſeemed to renounce their family 
and country, that they might connect themſelves = 
in 


41 4) The emperor Tr ajan - refuldd to incorporate a company of 
150 firemen, for the ule of the city of Nicomedia. He diſliked all 
allociations. See Plin. Epiſt. x. 42, 43. 

(15) The proconſul of Pliny had publiſked a general edict againſt 
unlawful meetings. The prudence of the Chriſtians ſupended their 


Agape; but it was impothble for them to omit the exerciſe of 
public worſhip, | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
in an indiſſoluble band of union with a peculiar 
ſociety, which every where aſſumed a different 


character from the reſt of mankind. Their gloomy 


and auſtere aſpect, their abhorrence of the com- 
mon buſineſs and pleaſures of life, and their fre- 
quent predictions of impending calamitics (16), 


inſpired the Pagans with the ap Pre! henſion of ſome 


danger, which would ariſe from: the new ſect, the 


more alarming as it was the more obſcure, 


Whatever, ſays Pliny, “may be the princi- 
ple of their conduct, their inflexible obſtinacy 
5 appeared deſerving of puniſhment (17).” 


The precautions with which the diſciples of Their 


Chriſt performed the offices of religion were 


| ſhould render their ſacred inſtitutions more reſpec- 
table in the eyes of the Pagan world (18). But 
the event, as it often happens to the operations 
of ſubtile policy, deceived their wiſhes and their 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 


concealed, what they would have bluſhed' to diſ- 


cloſe. Their miſtaken prudence afforded an op- 


portunity for malice to invent, and for ſuſpici— 


ous credulity to believe, the horrid tales which de- 
ſcribed the Chriſtians as the moit wicked of hu— 
man kind, who practiſed in their dark receſſes cve- 
Iv abomination that a depraved fancy could iug— 
: geſt, and who ſolicited the favour of their un- 


known. 


(16) As the . of the zmtichriſt; approaching conflagra— 


tion, &c. provoked thoſe Pagans whom they did not convert, hey 


were mentioned with caution and reſerve; and the Montanitts were 
cenſured for diſcloſing too freely the dangerous lecret. oY Mol- 
heim. p. 413. 
(17) Neque enim dubitaham, quodeunque eſſet quod . 
(uch are the words of Pliny) pervicaciam certe et int Hexibi lein ob- 
it inatſionem dehere puniri. 


(18) See Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. e, 30d =. 


Spanheim, Remarques ſur les Ceſars de Julien, p. N &&. 


Wl 


manners 
at calumni- , 


firſt dictated by fear and neceſſity ; but they were ated. 
continued from choice, By imitating the awful 

| ſecrecy which reigned in the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
the Chriſtians had flattered themſelves, that they 
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Their im- 


prudent 


defence. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
known God by the ſacrifice of every moral virtue. 
There were many who pretended to confeſs or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred ſociety. 
It was aſſerted, * that a new born infant, entirely 
% covered over with flour, was preſented, hke 


* ſome myſtic ſymbol of initiation, to the knife 


6: of the proſelyte, w who unknowingly inflicted 


« many a ſecret and mortal wound on the inno- 


cent victim of his error: that as ſoon as the 
„ cruel deed was perpetrated, the ſeCtaries drank 
« up the blood, greedily tore aſunder the quiver- 
$108 members, and pledged themſelves to eternal 
* ſecrecy, by a mutual conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
et was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman 
hy facrifice was ſucceeded by a ſuitable entertain- 
4 ment, in which intemperance ſerved as a pro- 


_« vocative to brutal Juſt; till at the appointed 


moment, the lights were : ſuddenly extinguiſhed, 
40 ſhame was baniſhed, nature was forgotten; 


« and, as accident might direct, the darkneſs of 


a the night was polluted by the inceſtuous com- 


„ merce of ſiſters and brothers, of ſons and of 
© mothers (1 9). 

But the peruſal of the ancient apologies was ſuf- 
ficient to remove even the {lighteſt ſuſpicion from 
the mind of a candid adverſary, The Chriſtians, 
with the intrepid ſecurity of innocence, appealed 
from the voice of rumour to the equity of the 
magiſtrates. They acknowledge, that if any proof 


can be produced of the crimes, which calumny 


has imputed to them, they are worthy of the moſt 
| ſevere puniſhment, | They provoke the puniſh- 
ment, and they challenge the proof. At the fame 
time they urge with equal truth and propriety, 


that 


(19) See Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. j. 3 35. ii. 14. eee 5 
Legation, c. 27. Tertullian Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Folix, 
c. 9, 10, 30, 31. The laſt of the writers relates the accuſation in 


the molt elegant and circumſtantial manner. The anſwer of Ter- 
tullian is the boldeſt and moſt vigorous, | —— 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
that the charge 1s not leſs devoid of probability, 


than it is deſtitute of evidence; they aſk, whe- 


ther any one can ſeriouſly believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the Goſpel, which ſo fre- 
quently reſtrain the uſe of the moſt law ful enjoy- 
ments, ſhould inculcate the practice of the moſt 
abominable crimes , that a large ſociety ſhould 
reſolve to diſhonour itſelf in the eyes of its own 


members; and that a great number of perſons of 


either ſex, and every age and character, inſenſible 


to the fear of death or infamy, ſhould conſent to 


violate thoſe principles which nature and educa- 
tion had imprinted moſt deeply in their minds (20). 


Nothing, it ſhould ſeem, could weaken the force 
or deſtioy the effect of ſo unanſwerable a juſtifi- 
cation, unleſs it were the 1njudicious conduct of 


the apologiſts themſelves, who betrayed the com- 
mon cauſe of religion, to gratify their devout ha- 


tred to the domeſtic enemies of the church. It 


was ſometimes faintly inſinuated, and ſometimes 
_ boldly aſſerted, that the ſame bloody ſacrifices, and 
the ſame inceſtuous feſtivals, which were fo falſely 


aſcribed to the orthodox believers were in reality 
celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 


tians, and by ſeveral other ſects of the Gnoſtics, 
who, nbtwithſtanding they might deviate into the 
paths of hereſy, were ſtill actuated by the ſenti- 


ments of men, and till governed by the precepts 


of Chriſtianity (21). Accuſations of a fimilar 
1 . : 2, kind 


(20) In the perſecution of Lyons, ſome Gentile flaves were com - 
pelled, by the fear of tortures, to accuſe their Chriſtian matter. 


The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Aſia, treat the 


| horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. Euſeb. Hiſt, 
F „ „„ e 7 
( 21) See Juſtin Martyr. Apolog. i. 35. Irenæus adv. Herzf. 
i. 24. Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. J. in. p. 438. Euſeb. iv. 8. 

It would be tedious and diſguſting to relate all that ſucceeding wri- 
ters have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all that 


_ Tillemont has copied. M. de Beauſobre (Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, I. 


ix. c. 8, 9.) has expoſed with great ſpirit, the diſingenuous arts of 
Auguſtin and Pope Leo J. 5 | 
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328 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
kind were retorted upon the church by the ſchiſ 
matics who had departed from its communion (22), 
and it was confeſſed on all ſides, that the moſt 
ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of manners prevailed a- 
mong great numbers of thoſe who affected the 
name of Chriſtians, A Pagan magiſtrate, who 
| poſſeſſed neither leiſure nor abilities, to diſcern the 
almoſt imperceptible line which divides the ortho- 
_ dox faith from heretical pravity, might eaſily have 
imagined that their mutual animoſity had extorted 
the diſcovery of their common guilt. It was fortu- 
nate for the repoſe, or at leaſt for the reputation 
of the firſt Chriſtians, that the magiſtrates ſome- 
times proceeded with more temper and moderation, 
than is uſually conſiſtent with religious zeal, and : 
"That they reported as the impartial reſult of their 
judicial inquiry; that the ſectaries, who had de- 
ſerted the eſtabliſhed worſhip, appeared to them 
| ſincere in their profeſſions, and blameleſs in their 
manners; however they might incur, by their 
gg and exceſhve ſuperſtition, the cenſure of the A, 
laws (23). _ 5 


Hiſtory, which undertakes to reed the wan 
conduct of 


| theempe- actions of the paſt, for the inſtruction of future 
rors to- ages; would ill deſerve that honourable office, if 


Git, ſhe condeſcended to plead the cauſe of tyrants, or 


to juſtify the maxims of perſecution. Ir muſt how- 
ever be acknowledged, that the conduct of the 
emperors who appeared the leaſt favourable to the 
primitive church, is by no means ſo criminal as 
hat of modern ſovereigns, who have employed 


the 


1771 When Tertullian became a Montaniſt, he FASL ſed the mo- 
rals of the church which he had fo reſolutely defended. * Sed 
% majoris eft Agape, quia per hanc Adoleſcentes tui cum Sororibus 
„ dormiunt, appendices tcilicet gulz laſcivia et luxuria.“ De Je- 
junius, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of Illiberis provides 
againſt the ſcandals which too often polluted the vigils of the church, 
and diigraced the Chriſtian name, in the eyes of unbelievers. 

(2 3) Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2.) expatiates on the fair and ho- 


urable teſtimony ot Pliny, with much reaſon, and ſome declama- 
L n. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the arm of violence and terror againſt the religious 
opinions of any part of their ſubjects. From their 
reflections, or even from their own feelings a 
Charles V. or a Louis XIV. might have acquired 
a juſt konwledge of the rights of conſcience, of 
the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of 
error. But the princes and magiſtrates of ancient 
Rome were ſtrangers to thoſe principles which in- 


ſpired and authorized the inflexible obſtinacy of the 


Chriſtians in the cauſe of truth, nor could they 
themſelves diſcover in their own bi-afſts, any mo- 
tive which would have prompted them to refuſe 


a legal, and as it were a natural ſubmion to the 


ſacred inſtitutions of their country. The ſame 
reaſon which contributes to alleviate the guilt, 


muſt have tended to abate the rigour of their per- 


ſecutions. As they were actuated, not by the fu- 
rious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy 


of legiſlators, contempt muſt often have relaxed, 
and humanity muſt frequently have ſuſpended the 


execution of thoſe laws, which they enacted againſt 


the humble and obſcure followers of Chriſt, From 


the general view of their character and motives 
we might naturally conclude : I. That a conſidera- 


ble time elapſed before they conſidered the new 


ſectaries as an object deſerving of the attention of 
government. II. That in the conviction of any of 
their ſubjects who were accuſed of ſo very ſingular 
a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc 


\ tance. III. That they were moderate in the uſe 
of puniſhments, aud IV. That the afflicted church 


enjoyed many intervals of peace and tranquillity. 
Notwithſtanding the careleſs indifference which thc 
moſt copious and the moſt minute of the pagan wri- 


ters ha ve ſhewn to the affairs of the Chriſtians (24) 
it may {till be in our power to confirm each of 


_ thele 


(24) In the various compilation ofthe Auguſtan Hiſtory, (a part 
of which was compoſed under the reign of Conſtantine) there are 


not fix lines which relate to the Chriſtians ; nor has the diligence of 


Xiphilin diſcovered their name in the large hiſtory of Dion Caſſius. 
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336 THE DECLINE AND FALL 
theſe probable ſuppoſitions, by the evidence of au- 
thentic facts. 

They ne- I. By the wiſe diſpenſation of providence, a 
3888 myſterious veil was caſt over the infancy of the 
25 a ſect of church which, till the fate of the Chriſtians was 
Jews. matured, and their numbers were multiplied, ſerved 
5 to protect them not only from the malice, but 

even from the knowledge of the Pagan World. 

The ſlow and gradual abolition of the Moſaic 

ceremonies afforded a ſaſe and innocent diſguiſe 
to the more early proſelytes of the Goſpel. As they 
were far the greater part of the race of Abraham, 
they were diſtinguiſhed by the peculiar maik of 
cCircumciſion, offered up their devotions in the 
Temple of Jeruſalem till its final deſtruction, and 
received both the law and the prophets as the 
genuine inſpirations of the deity. The gentile con- 
verts who by a ſpiritual adoption had been aſſoci- 
| ated to the hope of Iſrael, were likewiſe confounded 
unber the garb and appearance of Jews (25), and 
as the Polytheiſts paid leſs regard to articles of 
faith than to the external worſhip, the new ſect, 
which carefully concealed or faintly announced its 
future greatneſs and ambition, was permitted to 
ſhelter itſelf under the general toleration which was 
granted to an ancient and celebrated people in the 
Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, before 
the Jews themſelves, animated with a fiercer zeal 
and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual ſepa- 
ration of their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine 
of the ſynagogue; and they would gladly have extin- 
guiſhed the dangerous hereſy in the blood of its ad- 
herents. But the decrees of heaven had already diſ- 
armed their malice, and though they might ſome- 
times exert the licentious privilege of ſedition, 
they no longer poſſeſſed the adminiſtration of crimi- 
nal juſtice; nor did they find it eaſy to infuſe into 
the 


| ta) An obſcure paſſage of Suetonius (in Claud. c. 25. ) may 
ſeem to offer a proof how ſtrangely the Jews and Chriſtians of Rome. 
were confounded with each other. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the calm breaſt ofa Roman magiſtrate th rancour 
of their own zeal and prejudice Che. *in cial 
governors declared themſelves ready to htm te any 
accuſation that might affect the pu 10 l. x: ty: but 
as ſoon as they were informed, that it wis a g ueſtion 
not of facts but of words, a diſpute clacing only 


to the interpretation of the Jewiſh laws ard pro- 
phecies, they deemed it unworthy the majeſty of 
Rome ſeriouſly to diſcuſs the obſcure differences 
which might ariſe among a barbarous and ſuperſti- 


tious people. The innocence of the firſt Chriſtians 


was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the 


tribunal of the pagan magiſtrate often proved their 


moſt aſſured refuge againſt the fury of the ſyna- 


gogue (26). If indeed we were diſpoſed to adopt 


the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we 
might relate the diſtant peregrinations, the wonder- 
ful atchievements, and the various deaths of the 


twelve apoſtles: but a more accurate inquiry will in- 
duce us to doubt, whether any of thoſe perſons who 
had been witneſſes to the miracles of Chriſt were per- 


| mitted, beyond the limits of Paleſti;e, to ſeal with 
their blood the truth of their teſtimony (27). From 


the ordinary term of human life, it may very na- 


turally be preſumed that moſt of them were de- 


_ ceaſed before the diſcontent of the Jews broke out 


intothat furious war, which was determined only by 
the ruin of Jeruſalem. During a long period from 


the death of Chriſt to that memorable 1ebellion, we 
caunot diſcover any traces of Roman intolerance, 


unleſs 


" fad) See i in the 0 and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the 


Apoſtles, the behaviour of Gallio, Pproconful of Achaia, and of 
Feſtus, procurator of Judea, | 

(27) In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the 
glory of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
James, It was gradually beſtowed on the reſt of the apoſtles, by 
the more recent Greeks, who prudently ſelected for the theatre of 
their preaching and ſufferings, ſome remote country beyond the li- 
mits of the Roman empire. See Moſheim, p. 81, and Tillemont, 
Memoires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. i. part ili. 
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332 - THE DECLINE AND FALL 
unleſs they are to be found in the ſudden, the tran- 
ſtent, but the cruel perſecution, which was exer- 
ciſed by Nero againſt the Chriſtians of the Capitol, 
thirty-five years after the former, and only two 
years before the latter of thoſe great events. The 
character of the philoſophic hiſtorian, to whom we 

are principally indebted for the knowledge of this 
ſingular tranſaction, would alone be ſufficient to 
recommend it to our moſt attentive conſideration. 
 Thefireot In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the ca- 
jo ng hg pital of the empire was afflicted by a fire, which 

_ reignof raged beyond the memory or example of former 

Nero. ages (28). The monuments of Grecian art and of 

Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gal- 
lic wars, the moſt holy temples, and the moſt 
ſplendid palaces, were involved in one common de- 

ſtruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
which Rome was divided, four only ſubſiſted en- 
tire; three were levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining ſeven which had experienced the fury of 
the flames, diſplayed a melancholy proſpect of ruin 
and deſolation. The vigilance of government ap- 
pears not to have neglected any of the precautions 
which might alleviate the ſenſe of ſo dreadful a cala- 
mity. The imperial gardens were thrown open to the 
diſtreſſed multitude, temporary buildings were erect- 
ed for their accommodation, and a plentiful ſupply 
of corn and proviſions was diſtributed at a very mo- 
derate price (29). The molt generous policy ſeemed 
to have dictated the edicts which regulated the diſ- 
poſition of the ſtreets and the conſtruction of pri- 
vate houſes; and as it uſually happens, in an age 
of proſperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
courſe of a 1 Fan produced a new city, more 


by regular 
(28) Tacit. Annal. xv. 38—44. Gs: in Neron. c. 38. 


Dion Caſſius, I. Ixii. p. 1014. Oroſius, vii. 7. 
(29) The price of wheat (probably of the modius) was reduced 


as low as tern: Nummi; which would be equivalent to about ifteen 0 


| ſuillings the Engith quarter, 


the moſt exquiſite tortures on thoſe men, who, niſhment 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

regular and more beautiful than the former. But 
all the prudence and humanity of Nero were inſuf- 
| ficient to preſerve him from the popular ſuſpicion. 
Every crime might be imputed to the aſſaſſin of his 
wife and mother , nor could the prince, who pro- 


ſtituted his perſon and dignity on the theatre, be 


deemed incapable of the moſt extravagant folly. 


The voice of rumour accuſed the emperor as the 


incendiary of his own capital; and as the moſt in- 
credible ſtories are the beſt adapted to the genius 
of an enraged people, it was gravely reported and 


firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity 
which he had occaſioned, amuſed himſelf with ſing- 
ing to his lyre the deſtruction of ancient Troy (30). 


To divert a ſuſpicion, which the power of deſpot- 
iſm was unable to ſuppreſs, the emperor reſolved to 
ſubſtitute in his own place ſome fictitious criminals. 
With this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted 


cc 
(0 


already branded with deſerved infamy. They de- 


Cruel pu- 


e under the vulgar appellation of Chriſtians, were e, the 


Chriſtians, 
as the in- 


„ rived their name and origin from Chriſt, who in ee 
c the reign of Tiberius had ſuffered death, by the“ the city. 


< ſentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate (31). 
For a while, this dire ſuperſtition was checked; 
« but it again burſt forth, and not only ſpread itſelf 

. | . i | cc over 
(30) We may obſerve, that the rumour is mentioned by Tacitus 
_ with a very becoming diſtruſt and heſitation, whilſt it is greedlily tran- 


ſcribed by Suetonius, and ſolemnly confirmed by Dion. 
(31) This teftimony is alone ſufficient to expoſe the anachroniſin 


of the Jews, who place the birth of Chriſt near a century ſooner. 


(Baſnage, Hiſtoire des Juifs, 1. v. c. 14, 15.) We may learn from 
_ Joſephus (Antiquitat. xviti. 3), that the procuratorſhip of Pilate 


_ correſponded with the laſt ten years of Tiberius, A.D. 27 —1g. As 
to the particular time of the death of Chriſt, a very early tradition 


fixed it to the 25th of march, A. D. 29, under the conſulſhip of the 


two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judæos, c. 8.) This date, which is 


adopted by Pagi, cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc, ſeems, at leaſt, as 


probable as the vulgar era, which is placed (I know not from what 
conjectures) four years later. | | 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
over Judza, the firſt ſeat of this miſchievous ſect, 
but was even introduced into Rome, the common 
aſylum which receives and protects whatever 1s 
impure, whatever is atrocious. The confeſſions 
of thoſe who were ſeized, diſcovered a great mul- 
titude of their accom plices and they were all 
convicted, not ſo much for the crime of ſettin 
fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind. 
They died in torments, and their torments were 
embittered by intult and deriſion. Some were 
nailed on croſſes; others ſewn up in the ſkins of 
wild beaſts, and expoſed to the fury of dogs; 
others again, ſmeared over with combuſtible ma- 
terials were uſed as torches to illuminate the dark- 
neſs of the night. The gardens of Nero were 
deſtined for the melancholy ſpectacle, which was 
accompanied with a horſe-race, and honoured 
with the preſence of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dreſs and attitude of a 
charioteer. The guilt of the Chriſtians deſerved 
indeed the moſt exemplary puniſhment ; but 
the public abhorrence was changed into commi- 
ſeration, from the opinion that thoſe unhappy 
wretches were ſacrificed, not ſo much to the r1- 
gour of juſtice, as to the cruelty of a jealous ty- 
rant (32).” Thoſe who ſurvey with a curious 
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eye the revolutions, of mankind, may obſerve, that 
the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which 
were polluted with the blood of the firſt Chriſtians, 


have been rendered till more famous by the tri. 
umph and by the abuſe of the perſecuted religion. 


On the ſame ſpot (33) a temple, which far ſurpaſſes 


the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been ſince e- 


rected by the Chriſtian Pontifs, who, deriving their 


claim of univerſal dominion from an humble fiſh- 
| cCrman 


(an) Tacit Annal. xv. 44. | 
(33) Nardini Roma Antica, p- 387. Donatus de kes An- 
t1qua, I. iii. p-. 449. 
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erman of Galilee, have ſucceeded to the throne of 
the Cæſars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, and extended their ſpiritual juriſdiction 


from the coaſt of the Baltic to the ſhores of the Pa- 


cific Ocean. 


But it would be improper to diſmiſs this account 
of Nero's perſecution, till we have made ſome ob- 
ſervations, that may ſerve to remove the difficulties 


with which it is perplexed, and to throw ſome light 
on the ſubſequent hiſtory of the church. 


1. The moſt ſceptical criticiſm is obliged to re- R 


A ; 


. 


emarks 


: ſpect the truth of this extraordinary fact, and the 2 the paſ- 


_ embraced a new and criminal ſuperſtition (34). 
The latter may be proved by the conſent of the 


moſt ancient manuſcripts; by the inimitable cha- 


racter of the ſtyle of Tacitus; by his reputation, 
which guarded his text from the interpolations of 


_ pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, 
which accuſed the firſt Chriſtians of the moſt atro- 


cious crimes, without inſinuating that they poſſeſſ- 
ed any miraculous or even magical powers above 


the reſt of mankind (35). 2. Notwithſtanding 
it is probable that Tacitus was born ſome years 
before the fire of Rome (26), he could derive only 
N i „ e 


(34) Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of malefica, which 
ſome ſagacious commentators have tranſlated magzcal, is conſidered 


by the more rational Moſheim as only ſynonymous to the ex:tiadzlis 


0 Lacs CE 


(35) The paſſage concerning Jeſus Chriſt, which was inſerted in- 
to the text of Joſephus, between the time of Origen and that of 


Euſebius, may furniſh an example of no vulgar forgery, The ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and reſur— 
rection of Jeſus, are diſtinctly related. Joſephus acknowledges that 


be 448 the Methah, and hefitates whether he ſhould call him a 


Man. . | | 
(36) See the lives of Tacitus by Lipſius and the Abbe de la Ble- 
terie, Dictionaire de Bayle à Particle 'TACITE, and Fabricius, Bi- 
blioth. Latin, tom. ii. p. 386. Edit. Erneſt, —_ 


g „ I E ſage of 
integrity of this celebrated paſſage of Tacitus, The Tacitus, 


former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate go 
Suetonius, who mentions the puniſhment which Ne-. 


ro inflicted on the Chriſtians, a ſect of men who had the Chriti- 
ans by 


lative to 
e perſe- 
ution of 
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from reading and conyc! (ation the knowledge of an 
event which happened during his infancy. Before 
he gave himſelf to the public, he calmly waited til! 


his genius had attained its full maturity ; and he 
was more than forty years of age, when a grateful 


regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola, 
extorted from him the moſt early of thoſe hiſtorica 


compoſitions which will delight and inſtruct the 


moſt diſtant poſterity. After making a trial of his 


ſtrength, in the life of Agricola and the deſcription 
of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, 
a more arduous work. the hiſtory of Rome, in thir. 


ty books, from the fall of Nero to the acceſſion o 


den The adminiſtration of Nerva introduced 
age of juſtice and proſperity, which Tacitus had 


deſtmed for the occupation of his old age (27) ; but 


when he took a nearer view of his ſubject, judgir g 
perhaps, that it was a more honourable, or a lets 
invidious office, to record the vices of paſt tyrants 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, 
he choſe rather to relate, under the form of annals, 


the actions of the four immediate ſucceſſors of Au- 
guſtus. To collect, to diſpoſe, and to adorn a ſerics 


of fourſcore years, in an immortal work, every ſen- 


tence of which is pregnant with the deepeſt obſer- 
vations and the moſt lively images, was an under- 


taking ſufficient to exerciſe the genius of Tacitus 


himſelf during the greateſt part of his life. In the 


laſt years of the reigu of Trajan whilſt the victo- 
rious monarch extended the power of Rome be- 
yond its ancient limits, the hiſtorian was deſcribing, 
in the ſecond and fourth books of his annals, the ty- 
ranny of Tiberius (38); and the emperor Hadrian 


7 muſt have ſucceeded to the throne, before Tacitus, 


An 


(37) Principatum Div Nerve, et imperium Tajani, uber lor: m 
ſecurioremque materiam ſenectuti ſepoſui, Tacit. Hiſt, i, _ 
(38) See Thats Annal. ii. 61. iv. 4 e 
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in the regular proſecution of his work, could re- 
late the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero 
towards the unfortunate Chriſtians. At the diſtance 
of ſixty years, it was the duty of the angaliſt to 
adopt the narrauves of contemporaries ; but it was 
natural for the philotopher to indulge himſelf in 


the deſcription of the origin, the progreſs, and 


the character of che new ſect, not fo much accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of 


Nero, as according to thoſe of the time of "Hs 


drian. 3. Tacitus very frequently truſts to the 


: curioſity or reflection of his readers to ſupply thoſe 


intermediate circumſtances and ideas, which, in 


his extreme conciſeneſs, he has ihought proper to 
ſuppreſs. We may therefore preſume to imagine 


ſome probable cauſe which could direct the cru- 
elty of Nero againſt the Chriſtians of Rome, whole 


_ obſcurity, as well as innocence, ſhould have ſhield- 


ed them from his indignation, and even from his 
notice. The Jews, who:w ere numerous in the ca- 
pital, and oppreſſcd in their own country, were a 
much fitter object for the ſuſpicions of the empe- 
ror and of the people; nor did it ſeem unlikely 


that a vanquiſhed nation, who already diſcovered 


their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have 
\ recourſe to the moſt atrocious means of oratiſying 


their implacable revenge. But the Jews polletied 
very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
the heart of the tyrant; his wife and miſtreſs, the 
beautiful Poppæa, and a favourite player of the 


race of Abraham, who had already employed their 
interceſſion in behalf of the obnoxious people (24). 


In their room it was neceſſary to offer ſome other 


Victims, and it might caſily be ſuggeſted, that al- 
though | the genuine followers of Moſes were inno- 


Vor. . 5 VVV 


(39) The player s name was Aliturus. Through the ſame chan 


nel, Joſephus (de Vita ſua, c 3.) about two years before, had ob- 


rained the pardon and releaſe of ſome Jewiſh prieſts who were pri- 


| ſoners at Rome. 2 
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cent of the fire of Rome, there had ariſen among 


them a new and pernicious ſect of GALIIL X MNS, 


which was capable of the moſt horrid crimes. Un- 


der the appellation of GaL1L a avs, two diſtinctions 


of men were confounded, the moſt oppo to each 
Other in their manners and principles; the difci- 


ples who had embraced the faith of Jeſus of Naza- 


Teth (30), and the zealots who had followed the 
ſtandard of Judas the Gaulonite (41). The former 
were the friends, the latter were the enemies of hu- 
man kind, and the only reſemblance between them, 


conſifted in the ſame inflexible conſtancy, which, 
in the defence of their cauſe, rendered them 1 


fible of death and tortures. The followers of Judas, 


who impelled their countrymen into rebellion, were 
oon buried under the ruins of Jeruſalem ; whilſt 
thote of Jeſus, known by the more celebrated name 


of Chriſtians, diffuſed themſelves over the Roman 


empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Chriſtians: 
the guilt and the ſufferings, which he might, with _ 
far greater truth and juſtice, have attributed to a 
{ect whoſe odious memory was almoſt extinguiſhed! 
4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of this 


_ conjecture, (for it is no more than a conjecture) it 


is evident that the effects, as well as the cauſe of 
Nero's perſecution, were confined to the walls of 
Rome (42) ; ; that the religious tenets of the Gali- 

l&ans, 


(40) The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewiſh Fe Heathen Teſtimonies, 
vol. ii. p. 102, 103.) has proved that the name of Galileans, was a 
very ancient, and perhaps the e appeilation of the Chritti— 
„ | 

(41) Joſeph: Antiquitat. Xviii. I, 2. Tillemont, Ruine des Juifs, 
p. 742. The ſons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. 
His grandion Elfazar, after Jeruſalein was taken, defended a ſtrong 
 fortrels with 960 of his moſt deſperate followers, When the bat- 
tering ram had made a breach, they turned their ſwords againtt 
their wives, their children, and at length againſt their own breaſt+. 
They dicd to the laſt man, 

(42) The Spaniſh inſcription in n Gruter, p. Tat No. 9, iS a ma- 
nikett and acknowledged impoſition. See Ferreras Hiſtoire d'Et- 
Vagne, tom. i. P 192. 5 | 


q 
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leans, or Chriſtians, were never made a ſubject of 
- puniſhment, or even of inquiry; and that, as the 
idea of their ſufferings was, for a long time, con- 
nected with the ideas of cruelty and injuſtice , the 
moderation of ſucceeding princes inclined them to 
_ ſpare a ſect, oppreſſed by a tyrant, whole rage 
had been uſually directed againſt virtue and inno- 
cence. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that the” flames of Oppreſſion 
War conſumed almoſt at the ſame time the temple e wo 
of Jerutalem and the capitol of Rome (42) ; D and it tians by 
appears no leis ſingular, that the tribute which de- Pomitiane 
votion had deſtined to the former, ſhouid have 
been converted by the power of an inſulting victor 
to reſtore and adorn the ſplendor of ihe latter (44). 
Thee meren {levied a general capitation tax on the 
Jewiſh people; and although the tum aſſeſſed on 
the head of each individual was inconſiderable, the 
uſe for which it was deſigned, and the ſeverity with | 
which it was exacted, were conſidered as an into- 
lerable grievance 55 Since the officers of the re- 
venue extended their unjuſt claim to many perſons 
who were ſtrangers to the blood or religion of the 
Jews, it was :mpoſiible that the Chriſtians, who had 
ſo often ſheltered themſelves under the ſhade of the 
ſynagogue, ſhould now eſcape this rapacious perie- 
cution. Anxious as they were to avoid the ſlight- 


„ 5 eſt. 


(43) The TROVE was burnt 1 the civil war between Vitel- 
| lius and Veſpatian, the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the zoth 
of Auguſt, A. D. 70, the temple of Jeruſalem was deſtroyed by 
the hands of the Jews themſelves, rather than by thoſe of the Ro- 
mans. 

T6463 The new capitol was dedicated os Domitian. Suetor: IN 
| ene k c. 5. Plutarch in Poplicola, tom. i. p. 239. Edit. Bryan. 
The gilding alone colt 12000 talents (about two millions and a 
half). It was the opinion of Martial, (I. ix. Epigram 3. .) that if 
the emperor had called in his debts, Jupiter himſelf, even though 
he had made a general auction of Olympus, would have been un- 
able to pay two ſhillings i in the pound. 

(45) With regard to the tribute, ſee Dion Caſſius, I. Ixvi. p. 

1082, with Reim arus's notes. Spanheim, de Uſu Numiſmatum, 
tom. ii. p. 5775 and Baſnage, Hiſt, Des Juifs, I. vii. c. 2. | 
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eſt infection of idolatry, their conſcience forbade 
them to contribute to the honour of that demon 


ho had aſſumed the character of the Capitoline 


Jupiter. As a very numerous though declining 


party among the Chriſtians ſtil] adhered to the law 
of Moſes, their efforts to diſſemble their Jewiſh 


origin were detected by the deciſive teſt of circcum- 
ciſion (46) : nor were the Roman magiſtrates at lei- 


ſure to inquire into the difference of their religious 
| tenets. Among the Chriſtians who were brought 


before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it ſeems 
more probable, before that of the procurator of 
Judæa, two perſons are ſaid to have appeared, dif- 


tinguiſhed by their extraction, which was more 


truly noble than that of the greateſt monarchs. 


"Theſe were the grandſons of St. Jude the apoſtle, 
who himſelf was the brother of Jeſus Chriſt (45). 


Their natural pretenſions to the throne of David, 
might perhaps attract the reſpect of the people, and 
excite the jealouſy of the governor ; but the mean- 


nels of their garb, and the ſimplicity of their an- 
ſwers, ſoon convinced him that they were neither 


deſirous nor capable of diſturbing the peace of the 
Roman empire. They frankly confeſſed their royal 


origin, and their near relation to the Meſſiah ; but 


they diſclaimed any temporal views, and profeſſed 

that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, 

was s purely of a ſpiritual and angelic nature. When 
T7 


(46) Suetonius (in Domitian, c. 12. 0 had ſeen an old man of 
ninety publickly examined before the procurator's tribunal. This 
is what Martial calls, Mentula tributis damnata. =, 

(47) This appellation was at firſt underſtood in the moſt obvious 
ſenſe, and it was ſuppoſed, that the brothers of Jeſus were the law . 
| ful iffue of Joſeph and of Mary. A devout reſpect for the virginity 

of the mother of God, ſuggeſted to the Gnoſtics, and afterwards to 
5 orthodox Greeks, the expedient of beſtowing a ſecond wife on 


Joſeph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that 


hint, aſſerted the perpetual celibacy of Joleph, and juſtified by many 
ſimilar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon 
and James, who are ſtyled the brothers of Jeſus Chriſt, were only 
his firſt coutins. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. 1. part 

ni. and Beauſobre, Hiſt, Critique du Manicheiſme, I. ii. c. 2, 
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they were examined concerning their fortune and 
occupation, they ſhewed their hands hardened with 
daily labour, and declared that they derived their 
whole ſubſiſtence from the cultivation of a farm 
near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of about 


_ twenty-four Engliſh acres (48), and of the value of 


nine thouſand drachms, or three hundred pounds 


ſterling. The grandſons of St. Jude were difmitied | 


with compaſſion and contempt (45). 


But although the obſcurity of the houſe of Da- Execution 


vid might protect them from the ſutpicions of a 3 


rant, the preſent greatneſs of his own family alarm 


ed the puſillanimous temper of Domitian, Which 
could only be appeaſed by the blood of thoſe Ro- 


mans whom he either feared, or hated, or eſteemed. 


of Clemens 
the conſul. 


Of the two ſons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus (30), 


the elder was ſoon convicted of treafonable inten - 
tions, and the younger, who bore the name of Fla- 
vius Clemens, was indebted for his ſafety to bis 
want of courage and abllity (51). The emperor, 
for a long time, diſtinguiſhed fo harmleſs a kiniman 


by his favour and protection, beſtowed on him his 


own niece Domitilla, adopted the chil-iren of that 
marriage to the hope of the ſucceilion, and inveſt- 
ed their father with the honours of the conſul— 


| ſhip. But he had ſcarcely finiſhed the term of his 


annual magiſtracy, when on a ſlight pretence he 


was condemned and executed, Domitiſla was ba- 
niſhed to a deſolate iſland on rhe coaſt of Campa- 


nia, 


(48) Thirty-nine xneHg, ſquares of an hundred feet each, which 


if ſtriftly computed would ſcarcely amount to nine acres. But the 


probability of circumſtances, the practice of other Greek writers, 


and the authority of M. de Valois, incline me to believe that the 
_ n\E6gov is uſed to expreſs the Roman jugerum. _ GE 
(49) Euſebius, ili. 20. The ſtory is taken from Hegeſippus. 


(50) See the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hiſt. iii. 


74 755) Sabinus was the elder brother, and till the acceſſion of 
Veſpaſian, had been conſidered as the principal ſupport of the Fla- 
) ER ; 3 
(51) Flavium Clementem patruelem ſuum contemtiſimæ inertiæ . 
ex tenuiſſimà ſuſpicione interemit, Sueton. in Domitian, c. 15. 
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niſhment (55). 


| Memoires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. ii. p. 224. _ 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


nia (52), and ſentences eicher of death or of confiſ- 


cation were pronounced againſt a great number of 
perſons who were involved in the fame accuſation. 
The guilt imputed to their charge was that of 
Atheiſm and Jewiſh manners (53); a fingular aſſo- 
ciation of idcas, which cannot with any propriety 
be applied exc:pt to the Chriſtians, as they were 


obſcurely and imperfectly viewed by the magiſ- 
trates and by the writers of that period. On the 
ſtrength of ſo probable an interpretation, and too 
eagerly admitting the ſuſpicions of a tyrant as an 


evidence of their honourable crime, the church has 


placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its firſt 


martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domitian 
with the name of the ſecond perſecution, But this 


_ perſecution (if it deſerves that epithet) was of no 
long duration. ith 
Clemens, and the baniſhment of Domitilla, Ste- 
phen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who had 
enjoyed the favour, but who had not ſurely em- 
braced che faith, of his miſtreſs, aſſaſſinated the 
Emperor in his palace (54). The memory of Do- 
mitian was condemned by the ſenate ; his acts were 
reſcinded, his exiles recalled ; and under the gen- 
tle adminiſtration of Nerva, while the innocent 


A few months after the death of 


we:e reſtored to their rank and fortunes, even the 
moſt guilty either obtained pardon or efcaped pu- 


II. About 


(52) The iſle of Pandataria, accordin g to ton: Bruttius Præſens | 
(apud Euſeb. ili. 18.) baniſhes her to that of Pontia, which was not 
far diſtant from the other. That difference, and a miſtake either of 


Euſebius, or of his tranſcribers, have given occaſion to ſuppoſe two 


Domitilias, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, 
(53) Dion. I. Ixvii. p. 1112. If the Bruttius Præſens, from 
whom it is probable that he collected this account, was the correſ- 
pondent of Pliny, (Epiſtol. vii. 3.) we may conſider him as a con- 
temporary writer. | 5 = 
(54) Sueton. in Domit. c. 17. Philoſtratus in Vit. Apollon. 
I, vi. | 5 CCC 
(55) Dion. J. Ixviii. p. 1118. Plin. Epiſtol. iv. 22. 
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II. About ten years afterwards, under the reign 
of Trajan, the younger Pliny was entrufted by his 
friend and maſter with the government of Bithy- i 
nia and Pontus. He ſoon ſound himſelf at a lots 
to determine by what rule of Juſtice or of law he 
ſhould direct his conduct in the execution of an 
office the moſt repugnant to his humanity. Pliny 
had never aſſiſted at any judicial proczedings ag gainſt 
the Chriſtians, wich whoſe name alone he feems to 
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of Pliny 
concern— 
ing tie 
Chriſtians. 


be acquainted ; and he was totally uninformed with 


regard to the nature of their guilt, the method of 


their conviction, and the degree of their puniſh- 


ment. In this perplexity he had recourſe to his 


uſual expedient, of ſubmitting to the wiſdom of 


Trajan an impartial, and in ſome reſpects, a fa- 
vyourable account of the new ſuperſtition, requeſt- 
ing the empzror, that he would condeſcend to re- 


ſolve his doubts, and to inſtruct his ignorance ( 56). 


The life of Pliny had been employed i in the acqui- 


ſition of L arni. g, and in the buſineſs of the world. 


Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded with dit- 
tinction in the tribunals of Rome ( 57), filed a 


place in the ſenate, had been inveſted with the ho- 
nours of the conſulſhip, and had formed very nu- 


merous connections with every order of men, both 


in Italy and in the provinces. From /s ignorance 


therefore we may derive ſome uſeful information. 


We may aſſure ourſelves; that when he accepted | 


the government of Bithynia, there were no gene- 
ral laws or decrees of the ſenate in force againſt the 
_ Chriſtians, that neither Trajan nor any of his vir- 
tuous predeceſſors, whoſe edicts were received into 


N | the 


(56) Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. be learned Motheima expreſſes himſelf 


(p- 147, 232.) with the higheſt approbation of Pliny's moderate 


and candid temper. Notwithſtanding Dr. Lardner's ſuſpicions 
(ſee Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. ii. p. 46.) I am unable 
to diſcover any bigotry in his language or Pee s sings 

(57) Plin. Epilt, v. 8, He pleaded his firſt cauſe, A. D. 81. 


The year after the famous eruptions of Mount Veſuvius, in Which 


his uncle loſt his life. 
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Trajan and 
his ſucceſ- 
ſors eltab- © 


-THE-DECEINE AND FALL 

the civil and criminal juriſprudence, had publicly 
declared their intentions concerning the new fect ; 

and that whatever proceedings had been carried on 
againſt the Chriſtians, there were none of ſufficient 
weight and authority to eſtabliſh a precedent | for the 
conduct of a Roman magiſtrate. 

The anſwer of Trajan, to which the Chriſtians 
f the ſucceeding age have frequently appealed, 


lim a legal diſcovers as much regard for juſtice and humanity 


mode of as could be reconciled with his miſtaken notions 
proceeding 


againſt . 
them. 


ok religious policy (58). 


ral plan; 


treſled Chriſtians. 


5 formation. 
vernment; 


is imputed, 
open accuſer. 


Inſtead of diſplaying the 
implacable zeal of an inquiſitor, anxious to diſcover 
the moſt minute particles of hereſy, and exulting 
in the number of his victims, the emperor expreſſes 

much more ſolicitude to protect the ſecurity of the 

innocent, than to prevent the eſcape of the guilty. 
He acknowledges the difficulty of fixing any gene- 

but he lays down two ſalutary rules, 
which often afforded relief and ſupport to the diſ- 
Though he directs the magiſ- 

trates to pu.iſh ſuch perions as are legally con- 
victed, he prohibits them, with a very humane 
incouhſtency, from making any inquiries con- 

cerning the tuppoicd criminals. 5 

giſtrate allowed to proceed on every kind of in- 

Anonymous charges the emperor re- 

jects, as too repugnant to the equity of his go- 

and he ſtrictly requires, for the con- 
viction of thoſe to whom the guilt of Chriſtianity 
the politive evidence of a fair and 

It is likewiſe probable, 
perlons who aſſumed fo invidious an office, were 
obliged to declare the grounds of their ſuſpicions, 
to e 25 h in h to time and place) the 


Nor was the ma- 


that the 


ſecret 


(58) Plin. Epiſtol. * 98. Tertullian (Al 8. 3.5 ) 3 
this reicript as a relaxation of the ancient penal laws, „ Quas Tra- 
“ janus ex parte fruſtratus eſt:“ and yet Tertullian, in another 
part of his Apologiſts, expoſes the inconſiſtency of W in- 
quiries, and enjoining puniſhments. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
ſecret aſſemblies, which their Chriſtian adverſary 
had frequented, and to diſcloſe a great number of 

_ circumſtances, which were concealed with the moſt 

vigilant jealouſy, from the eye of the profane. If 
they ſucceeded in their proſecution, they were ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of a confiderable and 


active party, to the cenſure of the more liberal 


portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, 
in every age and country, has attended the „ 
ter of an informer. If, on the contrary, they failed 

in their prooſs, they incurred the ſevere and per- 


haps capital penalty, Which, according to a law 


_ publiſhed by the emperor Hadrian, was inflicted 


on thoſe who falſely attributed to their fellow-citi- 


zens the crime of Chriſtianity. The violence of 


perſonal or ſuperſtitious animoſity might ſometimes 


prevail over the moſt natural apprehenhions of diſ- 
grace and danger ; but it cannot ſurely be imagin- 
ed, that accuſations of ſo unpromiling an appear- 


_ ance were cither lightly or frequently undertaken 


by the pagan ſubjects of the Roman empire (- 59). 
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The expedient which was employed to elude the Popular 
prudence of the laws, affords a ſufficient proof amour. 


how effectually they diſappointed the miſchievous 
deſigns of private malice or ſuperſtitious zeal. In 
a large and tumuituous aſſembly the reſtraints of 
fear and ſhame, fo forcible on the miads of indi- 
viduals, are deprived of the greateſt part of their 


influence. The pious Chriſtian, as he was deſirous 
to obtain or to eſcape the glory of martyrdom, ex- 


pected either with impatience or with terror, the 
ſtated returns of the public games and feſtivals; 
On thole occaſions, the inhabitants of the great ci- 


ties of the empire were collected in the circus or the 
; theatre, hene every circumſtance of the place as 


well 


(59) Euſebius (Hiſt. Eecleſiaſt. I. iv. c. 9. ) has preſerved the edi 
of Hadrian. He has likewiſe (c. 13.) given us one ſtil] more favour- 
able under the name of Antoninus; the authenticity of which is not 
ſo univerſally allowed, The ſecond apology of Juſtin contains ſome 


curious particulars relative to the acculations of Chriſtians, 
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well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle 


their devotion, and to extinguiſh their humanity. 
Whiltt the numerous ſpectators, crowned wich gar- 
lands, perfumed with incenſe, purified with the 


blood of victims, and farrounded with the altars 


and ſtatues of their tutelar deities, reſigned them- 


ſelves to the enjoyment of pleaſures, which they 


conſidered as an eſſential part of their religious 


worſhip ; they recollected that the Chriſtians alone 


abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their ab- 


fence and melancholy on thele ſolemin feſtivals, 
ſeemed to inſult or to lament the public felicity. If 
the empire had been afflicted by any recent calami- 
ty, by a plague, a ſamine, or an unſucceſsſul war; 
if the Tiber had, or if the Nile had not, riſen be- 
yond its banks; if the earth had ſhaken. or, if the 
temperate order of the ſeaſons had been Interrupt-_ 


ed, the ſuperſtitious Pagans were convinced, that 


5 the crimes and the impiety of the Chriſtians, who 
were ſpared by the exceſſive lenity of the govern- 
ment, had at length provoked the Divine Juſtice ! 

It was not among a licentious and exaſperated popu- 
lace, that the forms of legal proceedings could be 


obſerved; it was not in an amphitheatre ſtain- 


ed with the blood of wild beaſts and gladiators, 


that the voice of compaſſion could be heard. The 
impatient clamours of the multitude denounced the 
Chriſtians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed 
them to the ſevereſt tortures, and venturing to ac- 


cuſe by name ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 
new ſectaries, required with irreſiſtible vehemence, 


that they ſhould be inſtantly apprehended and caſt 


to the lions (60). The provincial governors and 
magiſtrates who preſided in the public ſpectacles 


were utually inclined to gratify the inclinations, 
and 


(Eo) See Tertullian FOO c. 40.) The acts of the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, exhibits a lively picture of theſe tumults which 
weſe uſually fomented by the malice of the Jews. | 
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and to appeaſe the rage of the people, by the ſacri- 
fice of a fe obnoxious victims. But the wiſdom 
of the emperors protected the church from the dan- 
ger of theſe tumultuous clamours and irregular ac- 
cuſations, which they juſtly cenſured as repuguant 
both to the firmneſs and to the equity of their ad- 
- miniſtration. The edicts of Hadriau and of Ants: 
ninus Pius expreſsly declared, that the voice of the 


multitude ſhonld never be admitted: as legal cvi- 


dence to convict or to puſh thoſe unfortunate 
perſons who had embraced the enthuſiaſin of the 


Chriſtians (6). 

III. Puniſhment was not the inevitable conſe— 
quence of conviction, and the Chuiſtians, whoſe 
guilt was the moſt clearly proved by the teſtim⸗ ony 


of witneſſes, or even by their voluniary confeſſion, 
ſtill retained in their own power the alternative of 
life or death. It was not ſo much the paſt offence, 
as the actual refiſtance,  v-hich excited the indigna- 


tion of the magiſtrate. An caly pardon was grant- 
cd to repentance, and if they conſented to caſt a 
few grains of incenſe upon the altar, they were diſ- 
miſled from the tribunal in ſafety and withapplauſe. 
It was eſteemed the duty of a humane judge to en- 


deavour to reclaim, rather than to punith, thoſe 


Trials of 


the Chrit- | 


tians. 


deluded enthuſiaſts. Vary ing his tone according 


to the age, the ſex, or the ſituation of the priſoners, 


he frequently condeſcended to ſet beſore their eyes 
| every circumſtance which could render life more 


> plealing, or death more terrible; and to ſolicit, nay 


to intreat them, that they would ſhew ſome com- 


paſſion to themſelves, to their families, and to their 
friends (62). If threats and 1 proved 1 in- 


effectual, he had often recourſe to violence; the 


ſcourge and the rack were called in to iappiy the 
achiciency 


(6 i) Theſe regulations are inſerted in the above mentioned edicts | 
of Hadrain and Pius. See the apology of Melito, (apud Euſeb. l, 
W. E. 78. | 
(62) See the reſeript of Trajan, and he conduct of Pliny. The 
molt authentic acts of the martyrs abound in theſe exhortations. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


deficiency of argument, and every art of cruelty 

was employed to ſubdue ſuch inflexible, and as it 
appeared to the Pagans, ſuch criminal obſtinacy. 

The ancient apologiſts of Chriſtianityhave cenſured, 

with equal truth and ſeverity, the irregular conduct 
ol their perſecutors, who, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of Judicial proceeding, admitted the ule of 
torture, in order to obtain, not a confeſſion, but 
a denial of the crime which was the object of their 
inquiry (63). The monks of ſucceeding ages, 

who, in their peaceful ſolitudes, entertained them- 
ſelves with diverſifying the deaths and ſufferings of 
the primitive martyis, have frequently invented 
torments of a much more refined and ingenious na- 

ture. In particular, it has pleaſed them to ſuppoſe, 

that the zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, diſdaining 
every conſideration of moral virtue or public de- 

cency, endeavoured to ſeduce thoſe whom they were 
unable to vanquiſh, and that by their orders the 
moſt brutal violence was offered to thoſe whom 
they found it impoſſible to ſeduce. It is related, 
that pious females, who were prepared to deſpiſe 
death, were Gmetimes condemned to a more ſevere _ 
trial, and called upon to determine whether they ſet 
a2 higher value on their religion or on their chaſtity. 
The youths to whote licentious embraces they were 
abandoned, received a folemn exhortation from the 
Judge, to exert their moſt ſtrenuous efforts to 
maintain the honour of Venus againſt the impious 
virgin who refuſed to burn incenſe on her altars. 


Their violence however was commonly diſappoint- | ö 


ed, and the ſeaſonable interpoſition of ſome mira- 
culous power preſerved the chaſte ſpouſes of Chriſt 
from the diſhonour even of an involuntary defeat. 
WO ſnould not indeed eget + to remark, that the 
more 


(63) In 3 ſee Tertullian, (Apol. c. 2, 3.) and Laliantine 
_ (Inſtitut, Divin. v. 9). Their reaſonings are almoſt the ſame ; 

but we may diſcover, that one of theſe apologilts had been a lawyer, | 
and the other a rhetorician, | 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the 
church are ſeldom polluted with theſe extravagant 

and indecent fictions (64). CEE 
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The total diſregard of truth and probability in Humanity 
the repreſentation of theſe primitive martyrdoms of the Po— 
was occationed by a very natural miſtake. The ,;;..tes. 
eccleſiaſtical writers of the fourth or fifth centuries * | 

| aſcribed to the magiſtrates of Rome the ſame de- 

| gree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which fil- 

led their own breaſts againſt the heretics or the 
idolaters of their own times. It is not improbable 
that ſome of thoſe perſons who were raiſed to the 
dignities of the empire, might have imbibed the 
b. 5 . 
prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel diſ- 
poſition of others might occaſionally be ſtimulated 
by motives of avarice or of perſonal refent- 
ment (65). But it is certain, and we may ap- 
peal to the grateful confeſſions of the firſt Chiiſti- 
ans, that the greateſt part of thoſe magiſtrates who 
exerciſed in the provinces the authority of the em- 
peror, or of the ſenate, and to whole hands alone 
the juriſdiction of life and death was intruſted, be- 

| haved like men of poliſhed manners and liberal 

educations, who reſpected the rules of juſtice, and 
who were converſant with the precepts of philoſo- 
phy. They frequently declined the odious taſk of 

_ perſecution, diſmifled the charge with contempt, 
or ſuggeſted to the accuſed Chriſtian ſome legal eva- 

fon, by which he might elude the ſeverity of the 
laws (66). Whenever they were inveſted with a diſ- 
© e creuonary 
(64) See two in gane of this 1100 of torture in the Ada Sincera 
Martyrum, publiſhed by Ruinart, p. 160, 399. Jerome in his 

Legend of Paul the Hermit, tells a ſtrange ſtory of a young man, 
who was chained naked on a bed of flowers, and affaulted by a | 
beautiful and wanton courtezan, He quelled the riſing temptation 

by biting off his tongue. | i | EL 
(65) The converſion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminia- 
nus, governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Chriſtians with uncom- 
mon ſeverity. Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. 3 

(666) Tertullian, in his epiſtle to the governor of Africa, men- 
tions ſeveral remarkable inſtances of lenity and forbearance, which 
had happened within his Knowledge. | 
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cretionary power (67), they uſed it much leſs for _ 
the oppreſſion, than for the relief and benefit of 
the afflicted church. They were far from con- 
emning all the Chriſtians who were accuſed be- 

fore their tribunal, and very far from puniſhing 
with death all thoſe who were convicted of an 
obſtinate adherence to the new ſuperſtition, Con- 
tenting themſelves for the moſt part, with the 
milder chaſtiſements of impriſonment, exile, or 
flavery in the mines (68), they leſt the unhappy 
victims of their juſtice ſome reaſon to hope, that 

a proſperous event, the acceſſion, the marriage. 
or the triumph of an emperor, might ſpeedily 
reſtore them by a general pardon to their for- 

Inconſi- mer ſtate, The martyrs, devoted to immediate 


derable exccution by the Roman magiſtrates, appear to 


number of S 


| martyrs. have been ſelected from the moſt oppoſite ex- 


tremes. They were either biſhops and preſby ters, 

the perſons the moſt diſtinguiſned among the 
Chriſtians by their rank and influence, and whoſe 
example might ſtrike terror into che whole E 

(6g); or elſe they were the meaneſt and moſt abject 

among them, particularly thoſe of the ſervile 

condition whoſe lives were eſteemed of little 

value, and whoſe ſufferings were viewed by the 

ancients | 


(67) Ma enim in -waiverſumn aliquid quod quaſi certam for- 
war habeat, conſtitui poteſt: an expreſſion of Trajan, which 
gave a very great latitude to the governors of provinces. _ 


£68) In Metalla damnamur, in infulas relegemur. Tertullian. 0 


A polog. c. 12. The mines of Numidia contained nine biſhops, 
with a proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom 
Cyprian addrefled a pious epiltle of praiſe and comfort. See * 
8 Epiſtol. 76, 77. 

69) Though we cannot receive with entire covbidencs; either 
the epiſtles, or the acts of Ignatius, (they may be found in the 2d 
volume of the Apoſtolic Fathers) yet we may quote that biſhop of 
Antioch as one of theſe exemplary martyrs, He was ſent in chains 
10 Rome as a public ſpectacle : and when he arrived at Troas, he 
received the pleaſing intelligence, that the e of Antioch 
was already at an end, 
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ancients with too careleſs an indifference ( 70). 
The learned Origen who, from his experience as 
well as reading, was intimately acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the Chriſtians, declares, in the moſt 
exprets terms, that the number of martyrs was very 
inconfiderable („t). His authority would alone 


be ſufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 


martyrs, whoſe relics, drawn for the moſt part 
from the catacombs of Rome, have repleniſhed 
ſo many churches (72), and whoſe marvellous at- 


chievements have been the ſubject of fo many vo- 
lumes of Holy Romance (7 2). But the general 
aſſertion of Ongin may be explained and con- 


firmed 


tro) Among PR martyrs of Lyons, (Euſeb. 1. V. e. 1.) the 9205 

Blandina was diſtinguiſhed by more exquiſite tortures. Of the 
five martyrs ſo much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and 
Perpetua, two were of a ſervile, and two others of a very mean 
condition. . 

(71) Origen. vert Celſum, 1. iii. p-. 116, His words deſerve 
to be tranſcribed. % OAy0, HATH Keg e, xa. po οα e We, 6 TWy 
Neroravay 5 Ipoptotiac re N ] ]. 

(72) If we recolle& that all the Plebeians of Rome were not 
| chriſtians, and that all the chriſtians were not ſaints and martyrs, 
we may judge with how much ſafety religious honours can be af- 
cribed to bones or urns, indiſcriminately taken from the public bu- 


rial place. After ten centuries of a very tree and open trade, fome 


ſuſpicions have ariſen among ihe more Jearned catholics. They 


now require, as a proof of ſanctity and martyrdom, the letters 
B M, a vial full of red liquor, ſuppoſed to be blood, or the figure 
of a palm- tree. But the two former ſigns are of little weight, and with 


regard to the la, it is obſerved by the critics, 1. That the figure, as 
it 1s called, of a palm, is perhaps a cy preſs, and perhaps oniy a ſtop, 
"the flourith of a comma uſed in the monumental infcriptions. 
2. That the palm was the ſymbol of victory among the Pagans. 


3- That among the Chriſtians it ſerved as the emblem, not only of 


martyrdom, but in general of a joyful reſurrection. See the epiſtle 
_ of P. Mabillon, on the worſhip of unknown faints, and Muratori 
ſopra le Antichita Italiane, Diſſertat. lein. 


(73) As a ſpecimen of theſe legends, we may be Atia dec with 


10, oo chriſtian ſoldiers being crucified in one day, either by 
Trajan or Hadrian, on mount Ararat. See Baronius ad Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum. Pillemont, Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. 
part ii. p. 438. and Geddes's Miſcellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
The abbreviation of MIL. which may ſignify either /oldzers 


or thouſands, is jaid to have occaſtoned ſome extraordinary miſ- 


takes. 
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firmed by the particular teſtimony of his friend Di- 
onyſius, who in the immenſe city of Alexandria, 
and under the rigorous perſecution of Decius, 
reckons only ten men and ſeven women who 
ſuffered for the profeſſion of the Chriſtian name 


(74). 


During the ſame period of perſecution, the Zea- 
lous, the eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian go- 
verned the church, not only of Carthage, but even 


of Africa. He poſſeſſed every quality N 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or 
provoke the ſuſpicions and reſentment of the Pawn : 
magiſtrates. His character as well as his ſtation 


ſeemed to mark out that holy prelate as the moſt 


: diſtinguiſhed object of envy and of danger (95). | 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, | 


is ſufficient to prove, that our fancy has exagge- 
rated the perilous ſituation of a Chriſtian biſhop ; _ 
and that the dangers to which he was expoſed _ 
were leſs imminent than thoſe which temporal am- 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the pur- 


ſuit of honours. Four Roman emperors, with 
their families, their favourites, and their adhe- _ 


rents, periſhed by the ſword in the ſpace of 


ten years, during which, the biſhop of Carthage 


guided by his authority and eloquence the coun- 
tels of the African church. It was only in the 
third year of his adminiſtration, that he had 


reaſon, during a few months, to apprehend the 


tevere edicts of Decius, the vigilance of the ma- 
Slade, | 


(74) Dionyſius ap. Euſeb. I. vi. c. 41. one of che ſeventeen 
Wals like accuſed of robbery. 


(75) The letters of Cyprian biber a very curious a6 . 05 


picture, both of the man and of the times. Sce likewiſe the two 


lives of Cyprian, compoſed with equal accuracy, though with very 
different views; the one by Le Clerc, (Bibliotheque Univerlelle, 
om. xii. p. 208—378.) the other by Tillemont, Memoires Fecles 85 

n tom. iv. part i. p. 8 | 
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giſtrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who His danger 
loudly demanded, that Cyprian, the leader of and flight. 
the Chriſtians, ſhould be thrown to the lions. 
Prudence ſuggeſted the neceſſity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed. 
He withdrew himſelf into an obſcure ſolitude, 
from whence he could maintain a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence with the clergy and people of Car- 
thage; and concealing himſelf till the tempeſt 
Was paſt, he. preſerved his life without relin- 
quiſhing either his power or his reputation. His 
extreme caution did not however eſcape the 
cenſure of the more rigid Chriſtians who la- 
mented, or the reproaches of his perſonal ene- 
mies who inſulted, a conduct which they con- 
ſidered as a puſillanimous and criminal deſer- 
tion of the moſt ſacred duty (76). The pro- 
priety of reſerving himſelf for the future ex- 
igencies of the church, the example of ſeve- 
ral holy biſhops (71), and the divine admoni- 
tions which, as he declares himſelf, he frequently 
received in viſions and extaſies, were the reaſons 
alleged in his juſtification (48), But his beſt 

_ apology may be found in the cheerful reſolution, 
with which about eight years afterwards he ſuf- 
fered death in the cauſe of religion. The au- 

| thentic hiſtory of his martyrdom has been re- 
corded with unuſual candour and impartiality. A 
ſhort abſtract therefore of its moſt important cir- 
cumſtances will convey the cleareſt information of 


VVT 


(76) See the polite but ſevere epiſtle of the clergy of Rome, to 


the biſhop of Carthage (Cyprian Epiſt. 8, 9.) Pontius labours 
with the greateſt care and diligence to juſtify his maſter againſt the 


eneral cenſure. 


: (77) In particular thoſe of Dionyſus of Alexandria, and Gre⸗ 
5 gory Thaumaturgus of Neo- Cæſarea. See Euſeb. Hitt, Eccleſ. . 
vi. c. 40. and Memoires de Tillemont, tom. iv. part 11. p. 685 


(78) See Cyprian, Epiſt, 16. and his life by Pontius my 
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the ſpirit, and of the ſorms, of the Roman perſe- 
cutions (79). 

When Valerian was conſul for the third, and 
Gallienus for the fourth time; Paternus, procon- 
ſul of Africa, ſummoned Cyprian to appear in 
his private council chamber. He there acquaint- 
ed him with the Imperial mandate which he had 
juſt received (80), that thoſe who had abandoned 
the Roman religion ſhould immediately return to 
the practice of the ceremonies of their anceſtors. 
Cyprian replied without heſitation, that he was 
a Chriſtian and a biſhop, devoted to the worſhip 
of the true and only Deity, to whom he offered 


up his daily ſupplications for the ſafety and proſ- 


perity of the two emperors, his lawful ſovereigus. 


With modeſt confidence he pleaded the pri- : 


vilege of a citizen, in refuſing to give any an- 


| ſwer to ſome invidious and indeed illegal queſtions 
which the proconſul had propoſed. A ſentence of 
| baniſhment was pronounced as the penalty of 
Cyprian's diſobedience ; and he was conducted 
without delay to Curubis, a free and maritime city 


of Zeugitania, in a pleaſant ſituation, a fertile 


territory and at the diſtance of about forty miles 
from Carthage (81). The exiled biſhop enjoyed | 
„ the 


(79) We have an original life of Cvprian by the e Pontius, 
the companion of his ex: eile, and the ſpectator of his death; and . 


hkewife pallets the ancient proconfular acts of his martyrdom. 


Theſe two relations are conſiſtent with cach other, and with pro- 
| babiliry ; and what is fomewhat remarkable, they are both unſullied 
by any miraculous circumſtances, 

(80) It ſhould ſtem that theſe were circular orders, ſent at the. 
ſame time to all the governors. Dionyſius (vp. Enteb, J. vii. c. 
11) relates the hiſtory of his own baniſhment from Alexandiia, 
almott in the ſame manner. Bat as he eſcaped and ſurvived the per- 
ſecution, we mult account him Either more or leſs fortunate than | 
Cyprian. 

(31) See Plin. Hiſt. Natur. v. c. 2 Cellaring, Geograph, Antiq. 
part iii. p. 96. Shaw's Travels, p. go. and for the adjacent coun— 
try, (which is terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer- 
cury) PAfique de Marmol, tom, it. p. 474. There are the re- 

mains of an aqueduQ, near Curubis, vr Curbis, at preſent altered 
| . into 
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the conveniencies of life and the conſciouſneſs of 


virtue. His reputation was diffuſed over Africa 
and Italy; an account of his behaviour was 

Publiſhed for the edification of the Chriſtian world 
(82); and his ſolitude was frequently interrupted 


by the letters, the viſits, and the congratulations 


of the faithful. On the arrival of a new pro- 


conſul in the province, the fortune of Cyprian 


appeared for ſome time to wear a ſtill more fa- 


vourable aſpect. He was recalled from baniſh- 
ment; and though not yet permitted to return to 
Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood 


ok the capital were aſigned for the place of his re- 


5 ſidence (83). 
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At Jengeh; exactly one year (84) alter Cyprian His con- 
was firſt apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- demnatiqn. 


conſul of Africa, received the Imperial warrant 


for the execution 'of the Chriſtian teachers. The 
| biſhop of Carthage was ſenſible that he ſhould 


be ſingled out for one of the firſt victims; and 


the frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw 
himſelf, by a ſecret flight, from the danger and 
the honour of martyrdom : but ſoon recovering 
that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected 


the miniſters of death. Two officers of rank, 
who were intruſted with that commiſſion, placed 
Cyprian between them in a chariot, an id as the 


Aaz Proconſul 


into Gurbes j and Dr. Shaw read an inſcription, which ſtyles that 
city, Colonia Fulvia. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian. c. 
12 ) calls e Apiicum et competentem locum, hoſpitium pro vo- 
Juntate ſecretum, et quicquid apponi eis ante promiſſum ett, qui reg- 
num et juſtitiam Dei quærunt.“ 
(2) See Cyprian. Epiſtol. 77. Edit. Fell. 
(83) Upon his convertion he had fold thoſe gardens for the benefit 
of the poor. The indulgence of God (mot probably the liberality 
of ſome chriſtian friend) reſt ored them to Cyprian. Lon Pontius, 
„ 
(84) When Cyprian, a eee before, was ſent into exile, 

he dr.amt that he ſhould be put to death the next day. The event 
mute it neceſlary to o explain that word, as Ggnifying a year, Pon- 
tiüs, c. 12. 
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proconſul was not then at leiſure, they conducted 
him not to a priſon, but to a private houſe in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant ſupper was provided for the entertainment 
of the biſhop, and his Chriſtian friends were 
permitted for the laſt time to enjoy his ſociety, 


whilſt the ſtreets were filled with a multitude of 
the faithful, anxious and alarmed for the T z 


proaching fate of their ſpiritual father (85). | 
the morning he appeared before the tribunal of 19 


proconſul, who, after informing himſelf of the 
name and fituation of Cyprian, commanded him 


to offer ſacrifice, and preſſed him to reflect on the 


conſequences of his diſobedience, The refuſal 


of Cyprian was firm and deciſive; and the ma- 


giſtrate, when he had taken the opinion of his 
council, pronounced with fome reluctance the 

ſentence of death. It was conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : * That Thaſcius Cyprianus ſhould 


00 


be immediately beheaded, as the enemy of 
the gods of Rome, and as the chief and ring- 
leader of a criminal aſſociation, which he had 
ſeduced into an impious reſiſtance againſt the 
laws of the moſt holy emperors, Valerian and 


„ Gallienus (86).” The manner of his execu- 


tion was the mildeſt and leaſt painful that could 
be ir flicted on a perſon convicted of any capital 


offence: nor was the uſe of torture admitted to 


obtain from the biſhop of Carthage either the 
recautation of his principles, or the diſcovery of -- 


his accomplices, 


A 


(85) Pontius (c. 15. ) acknowledges that Cy prian, ak whom 


: ne lupped, paſſed the night euſtodià delicata, The Biſhop exerciſed. 


a laſt and very proper "act of jurildiction, by directing that the 
younger females, who watched in the ſtreet, thould be removed from 


the dangers and temptations of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconſu- 
Jari; e. . 


(86) See the original ſentence in the Acts, c. 4, and in Pontius, 


c. 17. The latter expreſſes it in a more Thetorical manner. 
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As ſoon as the ſentence was proclaimed, 2 ge- His mar- 
neral cry of We will die with him,” aroſe at tyrdom. 


once among the liſtening multitude of- Chriſtians. 
who waited before the palace gates. The gene- 
rous effuſions of their zeal and affection were nei- 
ther ſerviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to them- 
ſelves, He was led away under a guard of tri- 
bunes and centurions, without reſiſtance and with- 
out inſult to the place of his execution, a Te 
cious and level plain near the city, which wa -Þ 
already filled with great numbers of ſpectators. 
His faithful preſbyters and deacons were per- 
mitted to accompany their holy biſhop. They 
aſſiſted him in laying aſide his upper garment, 
| ſpread linen on the ground to received the pre- 
cious relics of his blood, and receive his orders to 
| beſtow five-and-twenty pieces of gold on the 
executioner. The martyr. then covered his face 
with his hands, and at one blow his head was 
ſevered from his body. His corpſe remained du- 
ring ſome hours expoſed to the curioſity of the 
Gentiles: but in the night it was removed, and 
| tranſported in a triumphal proceſſion and with a 
ſplendid illumination to the burial-place of the. 
Chriſtians. The funeral of Cyprian was public- 
ly celebrated without receiving any laterruption 
from the Roman magiſtrates ; and thoſe among 
the faithful who had performed the laſt offices 10 
his perſon and his memory were ſecure from the 
danger of inquiry or of puniſhment, It is re- 
markable, that of {> great a multitude of bithop: 
in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the ft 
who was eſteemed w orthy to obtain the crown of 


Nao dated (87). = 
It 


(87) Pontius, 6 19. M. de Tillemont (Memoires tom. iv. 
Part i. p. 450. note 50.) is not pleaſed with fo poſitive an excluſio! ; 
of any former martyrs of the = propa, rank. 
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It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a 
martyr or to live an apoſtate : but on that choice 
depended the alternative of honour or infamy. 
Could we ſuppoſe that the biſhop of Carthage had 
employed the profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith only 
as the inſtrument of his avarice or ambition, it was 
ſtill incumbent on him to ſupport the character 


Which he had aſſumed (88); and, if he poſſeſſed 
the ſmalleſt degree of manly fortitude, rather to 
expoſe himſelf to the moſt cruel tortures, than by a 


ſingle act to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 


for the abhorrence of his Chriſtian brethren and the 
_ contempt of the Gentile world, Eut if the zeal of 


Cyprian was ſupported by the ſincere conviction of 
the truth of thoſe doctrines which he preached, 


the crown of martyrdom muſt have appeared to 
him as an object of defire rather than of terror. 
It is not eaſy to extract any diſtinct ideas from the 
vague though eloquent declamation of the Fa- 
thers, or to aſcertain the degree of immortal glory 
and happineſs which they confidently promiſed to 


thoſe who were fo fortunate as to ſhed their blood 


in the cauſe of religion (£9). They inculcated with 


| becomirg diligence, that the fire of martyrdom ſup- 


plied every defect and expiated every fin ; that 


uv hile the ſouls of ordinary Chriſtians were obliged 


to paſs through a ſlow and painful purification, the 


triumphant ſufferers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal bliſs, where, in the ſociety of the 


* 


patriarche, the apoſtles, ard the prophets, they 


reigned 


- (28) Whatever opinion we may entertain of the charaQer or 


= Principles of Thomas Becket, we muſt acknowledge that he ſuffered 5 
AIcath, wich a conſtancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. 


| | Sce 
Lord Lyttelton's Biſtory of Henry II. vol. it. p. 592, &c. | 


* 


(89) See in particular the treatiſe of Cyprian de Lapſis, p. 89 — 


98. Edit. Fell. The learning of Dodwell (Diſſertat. Cyprianic, 


Xit, xiii.), and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free Enquiry, p. 162, 
dec.) have left ſcarcely any thing to add concerning the metit, the 
honeurs, and the motives of the martyrs, r eee | 
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reigned with Chriſt, and acted as his aſſeſſors in 
the univerſal judgnient of mankind. The af- 


ſurance of a laſting reputation upon earth, a mo- 


tive fo congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often ſerved to animate the courage of the mar- 
tyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens be— 

ſtowed on thoſe citizens who had fallen in the 


cauſe of their country were cold and unmeaning 
demonſtrations of reſpect, when compared with 
the ardent gratitude and devotion which the pri- 


mitive church expreſſed towards the victorious 
champions of the faith. The annual comme- 
moration of their virtues and ſufferings was ob- 
| ſerved as a ſacred ceremony, and at length ter- 
minated in religious worſhip. Among the Chriſ- 


tians who had publicly confeſſed their religious 


principles, thoſe, who (as it very frequently hap- 
pened) had been diſmiſſed from the tribunal or the 


priſons of the pagan magiſtrates, obtained ſuch 


honours as were juſtly due to their imperfect 
martyrdom and their generous reſolution, The 
moſt pious females courted the permiſſion of im- 
printing kiſſes on the fetters which they had worn, 
and on the wounds which they had received. 
Their perſons were eſteemed holy, their deciſions 
were admitted with deference, and they too often 
_ abuſed, by their ſpiritual pride and licentious 


manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 


intrepidity had acquired (go). Diſtinctions like 
theſe, whilſt they diſplay the <xalted merit, betray 


the inconſiderable number of thoſe who ſuffered, 


and of thoſe who died for the profcſhon of Chri- 
 banity. 


The 


| 6950 88 Epiſtol. 5, 6, 7. 22. 24. and de Unitat, Ecciefie 

| RE number of pretended martyrs has been very much multivlied, 
by the cuſtom which was introduced of beitowing that honourable 
name on confeſſors. 
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The ſober diſcretion of the preſent age will more 
readily cenſure than admire, but can more eaſily 


admire than imitate, the fervour of the firſt Chriſ- 


tians, who, according to the lively expreſſion of 


Sulpicius Severus, deſired martyrdom with more 
eagerneſs than his own contemporaries ſolicited a 


biſhopric (91). The epiſtles which Ignatius com- 


| poſed as he was carried in chains through the cities 
of Aſa, breathe ſentiments the moſt repugnant to 
the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earneſt- 
ly beſeeches the Romans, that when he ſhould be 
_ expoſed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by 
their kind but unſeaſonable interceſſion, deprive 


him of the crown of glory ; and he declares his 
reſolution to provoke and irritate the wild beaſts 


which might be employed as the inſtruments of his 


death (92). Some ſtories are related of the courage 
vt martyrs, who actually performed what Ignatius 


had intended; who exaſperated the fury of the 


ions, preſſed the executioner to haſten his office, 


Cheer fully leaped into the fires which were kindled 
to conſume them, and diſcovered a ſenſation of joy 
and pleaſure in the midſt of the moſt exquilite tor- 


rures, Several examples have been preſerved of a 


Leal impatient of thoſe reſtraints which the empe- 


rors had provided for the ſecurity of the church. 
The Chriſtians ſometimes ſupphed by their volun- 
tary declaration the want of an accuſer, rudely diſ- 
rurbed the ſervice of Paganiſm (93), and ruſhi:g in 

EEE ; N e , þ 


(51) Certatim glorioſa incertamina ruebatur ; multique avidius 


tum martyria glorioſis mortibus quæ rebantur, quam nunc Epiſco- 


patus pravis ambionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, I. ii, He 
night have omitted the word wunc. _ | % 
(92) See Epiſt. ad Roman. c. 4, 5. ap. Patres Apoſtol. tou., ii. 
p. 27. It ſuited the purpoſe of biſhop Pearſon (tee Vindiciæ Ignati- 

ane, part ii. c. 9.) io juſtify by a profuſion of examples and autho- 
rities, the ſentiments of Ignatius. Re dye A ig ge 
(93) The ſtory of Polyeuctzs, on which Corneille has founded a 

very beautiful tragedy, is one of the mott celebrated, though not 
| — 1 | perhaps 
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\ crowds round the tribunal of the magiſtrates, call- 
ed upon them to pronounce and to inflict the ſen- 
"tence of the law, The behaviour of the Chriſtians 
was too remarkable to eſcape the notice of the an- 
cient philoſophers; but they ſeem to have conſi- 


dered i with much leſs admiration than aſtoniſn- 


ment. Incapable of conceiving the motives which 
ſometimes tranſported the fortitude of believers be- 


yond the bounds of prudence or reaſon, they treat- 
ed ſuch an eagerneſs to die as the ſtrange reſult of 


obſtinate deſpair, of ſtupid inſenſibility, or of ſu- 


perſtitious phrenzy (94). © Unhappy men,” ex- 
claimed the proconſul Antoninus to the Chriſtians 
of Aſia, unhappy men, if you are thus weary of 


your lives, is it fo difficult for you to find ropes 
« and precipices (95) ?” He was extremely Cautious 


(as it is obſerved by a learned and pious hiſtorian). 
of puniſhing men who had found no accuſers but 
_ themſelves, the Imperial laws not having made any 
| proviſion for ſo unexpected a caſe : condemning 
therefore a few, as a warning to their brethren, he 


diſmiſſed the multitude with indignation and con- 


tempt (96). Notwithſtanding this real or affected 


_ diſdain, the intrepid conſtancy of the faithful was 
productive of more ſalutary effects on thoſe minds 
which nature or grace hath diſpoſed for the caly re- 
cCeption of religious truth. On theſe melancholy 
occaſions, there were many among the Gentiles who 
pitied, who admired, and Wi were converted. The 


generous 


perhaps the moſt authentic, inſtances of this exceſſive 20 1. We houl, 1 | 
obſerve, that the both canon of the council of Illiberis refuſes the ti- 


tile of martyrs to thoſe who expoled themſelves to de; ath, by pub lic: 
ly deftroying the idols. 

(94) See Epictetus, I. iv. c. 1. Trhooph there i is Cs doubt whe 
ther he alludes to the Chriſtians): | Marcus Antoninus de Rebus ſuis, 

I. xi. c. 3. Lucian in Peregrin. 

(95) Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are . between 
three perſons of the ſame name, who were all proconſuls of Alia. 
Iam inclined to aſeribe this tory to Antoninus Pius, who was after— 
war ds emperor; and Who may have governed Aſia under the reign 
of Tin. | 
6365 Moſhcim, de Rebus Chriſt, ante Conſtantin, p. 235. 
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generous enthuſiaſm was communicated from the 


ſufferer to the ſpectators; and the blood of mar- 


Gradua] 
rclaxation. 


tyrs, according to a well-known obſervation, be- 
came the ſeed of the church. 

But although devotion had raiſed, and eloquence 
continued to inflame, this fever of the mind, it in- 
ſenſibly gave way to the more natural hopes and 
fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the 
apprehenſion of pain, and the horror of diſſolution 

The more prudent rulers of the church found them- 
ſelves obliged to reftrain the indiſcreet ardour of 
their followers, and to diſtruſt a conſtancy which 
too often abandoned them in the hour of trial (97). 
As the lives of the faithful became leſs mortified 
and auſtere, they were every day leſs ambitious of 
the honours of martyrdom ; and the ſoldiers of 
Chriſt, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by vo- 
luntary deeds of heroiſm, frequently deſerted their 
poſt, and fled in confuſion before the enemy whom 


it was their duty to reſiſt. There were three me- 


Three me- 
thods of 
eſcaping 
martyr- 
doin. 


thods, however, of eſcaping the flames of perſecu- 
tion, which were not attended with an equal degree 
of guilt : the firſt indeed was generally allowed to 
be innocent; the ſecond was of a doubtful, or at 
leaſt of a venial nature; but the third implied a di- 
rect and criminal apoſtacy from the Chriſtian faith. 
I. A modern inquiſitor would hear with ſurpriſe, 
that whenever an information was given to a Ro- 
man magiſtrate of any perſon within his juriſdic- 
tion who had embraced the ſect of the Chriſtians, 
the charge was communicated to the party accuſed, 
and that a convenient time was allowed him to ſer- 


_ tle his domeſtic concerns, and to prepare an may? 


the crime wh ich Was imputed to him (98). 
15 


(97) Sce the  epiſe of the chinch of Smyrad, © ap · Euſeb. Hiſt. 


Eeclet;- . iv. e. 15. 


(95) In the tecond apology of Jultin, th cre is a a particular 100 
very 
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he entertained any doubt of his own conſtancy, 
ſuch a delay afforded him the opportunity of pre- 
ſerving bis life and honour by flight, of with- 
drawing himſelf into ſome obſcure retirement or 
ſome diſtant province, and of patiently expecting 
the return of peace and ſecurity. A meaſure fo con- 
ſonant to reaſon was ſoon authorized by the ad- 
vice and example of the moſt holy prelates; and 
ſeems to have been cenſured by few, except by the 
Montaniſts, who deviated into hereſy by their ſtrict 
and obſtinate adherence to the rigour of ancient diſ- 
cipline (99). II. The provincial governors, whoſe 
zeal was leſs prevalent than their avarice, had coun- 
tenanced the practice of ſelling certificates (or li- 
bels as they were called) which atteſted, that the 
perſons therein mentioned had complied with the 
laws, and ſacrificed to the Roman deities. By 
producing theſe falſe declarations, the opulent 
and timid Chriſtians were enabled to filence the 
malice of an informer, and to reconcile in ſome 
meaſure their ſafety with their religion. A flight 
penance atoned for this profane diſſimulati- 


on (100). III. In every perſecution there were 


great numbers of unworthy Chriſtians, who pub- 
lickly diſowned or renounced the faith Which 

they had profeſſed; and who confirmed the ſincerity 

of their abjuration, by the legal acts of burning in- 
cenſe, or of offering ſacrifices, Some of theſe apoſ- 


tates 


very curious inſtance of chis legal delay. The fame | in dulgence was 
granted to accuſed Chrittians, in the perſecution of Decius; and 
Cyprian (de Lapſis expreſiy mentions the Dies negantibus 
| preftitutus,” 

(99) Tertullian confiders flight from perſecution, : as an imper- 
fect, but very criminal apoſtacy, as an impious attempt to elude the 
will of God, &c. &c. He has written a treatiſe on this ſubject (ee 
p. e eee Edit. Rigalt.) which is filled with the wildeſt fancti- 
ciſm, and the moſt incoherent declamation. It is however ſomewhat 
remarkable, that Tertullian did not ſuffer martyrdom himſelf. | 

(100) The Libellatici, who are chiefly known by the writings of | 
Cyprian, are deſcribed with the utmoſt preciſion, in the copious com- 
mentary of Motheim, p. 4834589. 
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been ſubdued by the length and repetition of tor- 
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tates had yielded on the firſt menace or exhortation 
of the magiſtrate; whilſt the patience of others had 


tures. The affrighted countenances of ſome be- 


trayed their inward remorſe, while others advanced 


with confidence and alacrity to the altar of the 
gods (101). But the diſguiſe, which fear had im- 
poſed, ſubſiſted no longer than the preſent danger. 


As ſoon as the ſeverity of the perſecution was abat- 


ed, the doors of the churches were aſſailed by the 


Alterna- 
tives of ſe- 
verity and 


toleration. 


returning multitude of penitents, who deteſted their 
idolatrous ſubmiſſion, and who ſolicited with equal 
ardor, but with various ſucceſs, their re-admithot 
into the ſociety of Chriſtians (102). 


IV. Notwithſtanding the general rules, eſtabliſhed 
for the conviction and puniſhment of the Chriſtians 
the fate of thoſe ſectaries, in an extenſive and arbi- 


trary government, muſt ſtill, in a great meaſure, 


have depended on their own behaviour, the circum- 


ſtances of the times, and the temper of their ſu- 


preme as well as ſubordinate rulers. Zeal might 
| ſometimes provoke and prudence might fometimes 
avert or aſſuage, the ſuperſtitious fury of the pa- 
gans. A variety of motives might diſpoſe the pro- 


vincial governors either to enforce or to relax the 


execution of the laws; and of theſe motives, the 


moſt forcible was their regard not only for the pub- 
lic edicts, but for the ſecret intentions of the em- 
peror, a glance from whoſe eye was ſufficient to 

8 e * 


(101) Plin. Epiſtol. x. 97. Dionyſius Alexandrin. ap. Euſeb. I. 


Vi. c. 41. Ad prima ſtatim verba minantis inimici maximus fra- 


trum numerus fidem ſuam prodidit : nec proſtratus eſt perſecutionis 


Impetu, fed voluntario Japſu ſeipſum proſtravit. Cyprian. Opera, 


p. 89. Among theſe deſerters were many prieſts, and even biſhops. 
(102) It was on this occaſion that Cyprian wrote his treatiſe De 


Lapſis and many of his epiſtles. The controverſy concerning the 


treatment of penitent apoſtates, does not occur among the Chriſtians 
of the preceding century. Shall we aſcribe this to the ſuper iorit 
of their faith and courage, or to our leſs intimate knowledge of their 
hiſtory ? 55 EL 
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kindle or to extinguiſh the flames of perſecution. 

As often as any occaſional ſeverities were exerciſed 
in the different parts of the empire, the primitive 

_ Chriſtians lamented and perhaps magnified their 


own ſufferings; but the celebrated number of zen The ten 
perſecutions has been determined by the eccleſiaſti- 1 


cal writers of the fifth century, who poſſeſſed a 
more diſtinct view of the proſperous or adverſe for- 
tunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that 
of Diocletian. The i ingenious parallels of the en 
_ plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apo- 
_ calypſe, firſt ſuggeſted this calculation to their 
minds; and in their application of the faith of pro- 
phecy to the truth of hiſtory, they were careful to 
ſelect thole reigns which were indeed the moſt hoſ- 
tile to the Chriſtian cauſe (10 3). But theſe tran- 
ſient perſecutions ſerved only to revive the zeal, and 
to reſtore the diſcipline of the faithful: and the mo- 
ments of exraordinary rigour were compenſated by 
much longer intervals of peace and ſecurity. The 
indifference of ſome princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the Chriſtians to enjoy, though 


not perhaps a legal, yet an run and public tolera- 
tion of their religion. 


The apology of Tertullian contains two very an- e 


cient, very ſingular, but at the ſame time very ſuſ- 
picious inſtances of imperial clemency; the edicts, 


- publiſhed by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, cvs 3 
and deſigned not only to protect the innocence of nina, 


the Chriſtians, but even to proclaim thoſe ſtupen- 
dous miracles which had atteſted the truth of their 
doctrine. The firſt of theſe examples is attended 
with ſome difficulties which might perplex a ſcepti- 
cal mind (104). We are required to believe, that 
: Pontius 


(103) See Maſheim, p. 97. -Solpicins Sen was the firſt au- 
thor of this computation; though he ſeemed deſirous of reſerving 
the tenth and greateſt perſecution for the coming of the Antichriſt, 

(104) The teſtimony given by Pontius Pilate is firſt mentioned by 
Juſtin, The ſucceſlive 1 UM PFoVEments which the ſtory has acquired, 


(as 
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Pontius Pilate informed the emperor of the unjuſt 
ſentence of death which he had pronounced againſt 


an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine perſon 


and that without acquiring the merit, he expoſed 
himſelf to the danger, of martyrdom ; that Tibe- 


rius, who avowed his contempt for all religion, im- 
mediately conceived the deſign of placing the Jew- |} 
1h Meſſiah among the gods of Rome; that his ſer- 
vile ſenate ventured to diſobey the commands of 
their maſter; at Tiberius, inſtead of reſenting 
their refuſal, contented himſelf with protecting the 
Chriſtians from the ſeverity of the laws, many years 
| before ſuch laws were enacted, or before the church 
had aſſumed any diſtinct name or exiſtence; and 


laſtly, „hat the memory of this extraordinary tranſ⸗ 


action was preſerved in the moſt public and authen- 
tic records, which eſcaped the knowledge of the 
| kiſtoriansof Greece and Rome, and were - only vi- 


ſible to the eyes of an African Chriſtian, who com- 


poſed his apology one hundred and ſixty years after 
the death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus An- 
toninus is ſuppoſed to have been the effect of his 


devotion and gratitude, for the miraculous deliver- 
ance which he had obtained in the Marcomannic 


war. The diſtreſs of the legions, the ſeaſonable 


tempeſt of rain and hail; of thur der and of light- | 
ning, and the diſmay and defeat of the barbarians, 


have been celebrated by the eloquence of ſeveral 
pagan writers. If there were any Chriſtians in that 
army, it was natural that they ſhould aſcribe ſome 
merit to the fervent prayers, which in the moment 
of danger they had offered up for their own and 
the public ſafety. But we are ſtill aſſured by mo- 
numents of brats and marble, by the Imperial me- 


dals, 


(as it paſſed through the hands of Tertullian, Euſebius, Epiphaniue, 


Chry:oftom, Orohus, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the ſe- 
veral editions of the acts of Pilite) are very fairly ſtated by Dom. 
Calmet, Dillestaiious fur IHeriture, tom: lis p. 651, Kc. 
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dals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the 
prince nor the people entertained any ſenſe of this 
ſignal obligation, fince they unanimouſly attribute 
their deliverance to the providence of Jupiter, and 
to the interpoſition of Mercury. During the whole 
_ courſe of his reign, Marcus deſpiſed the Chriſtians 
as a philoſopher, and puniſhed them as a ſo- 
vereign (105). : 
5 ſingular finaſity, the lurdihine which they tate of the 
had endured under the government of a virtuous Sd 
| prince, immediately ceaſed on the acceſſion of a ty- 8 5 
rant; and as none except themſclves had experi- Commo- 
enced the injuſtice of Marcus, ſo they alone were 3 
protected by the lenity of Commodus. The cele- A. P. 180. 
brated Marcia, the moſt favoured of his concu- 
bines, and who at length contrived the murder of 
her imperial lover, entertained a ſingular affection 
for the oppreſſed church; and though it was im- 
poſſible that ſhe could reconcile the practice of vice 
with the precepts of the Goſpel, ſhe might hope to 
atone for the frailties of her ſex and profeſſion by 
declaring herſelf the patroneſs of the Chriſtians 
(106). Under the gracious protection of Marcia they 
paſſed in ſafety the thirteen years of a cruel tyran- 
vy; and when the empire was eſtabliſned in the 
houſe of Severus, they formed a domeſtic but more 
honourable connexion with the new court. The em- 
peror was perſuaded, that in a dangerous ſickneſs he 
had derived fome benefit, either ſpiritualor phyſical, 
ſrom the holy oil, with which one of his ſlaves bad : 
anointed him, He always treated with peculiar di- 
ſtinction ſeveral perſons of both ſexes who had em- 
braced the new religion. ＋ he nur le as well as the pre- 


e 
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6105 On this Wire, as it is « ey called, of the anger 

ing legion, ſce the admirable criticiim of Mr. Moyle, in his works, 
vol. ii. p. 81—390. | 

(106) Dion Cziliius, or mier bis abbreviaior Xiphilin, J. Ixxi). 


p. 1206. Mr, Moyle (p. 266) has explained the condition 01 the 
church under the reign of Commodus. | 
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ceptor of Caracalla were Chriſtians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a ſentimentof humanity, 


it was occaſioned by an incident, which, however tri- 


fling, bore ſome relation to the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
(107). Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the 
populace was checked, the rigour of ancient laws 
was for ſome time ſuſpended, and the provincial go- 
vernors were ſatisfied with receiving an annual pre- 
ſent from the churches within their juriſdiction, as 
the price, or as the reward, of their moderation (108). 


The controverſy concerning the preciſe time of the 


celebration of Eaſter, armed the biſhops of Aſia and 

Italy againſt each other, and was conſidered as the 
moſt important buſineſs of this period of leiſure and 
tranquillity (109). Nor was the peace of the church 
interrupted, till the increaſing numbers of proſelytes 
ſeem at length to have attracted the attention, and 


A. D. 198. to have alienated the mind, of Severus. With the 


deſign of reſtraining the progreſs of Chriſtianity, he | 
publiſhed an edict, which, though it was deſigned to 
affect only the new converts, could not be carried 
into ſtrict execution, without expoſing to danger and 


puniſhment the moſt zealous of their teachers and 


miſſionaries. In this mitigated perſecution we may 
{till diſcover the indulgent ſpirit of Rome and of 
Polytheiſm, which ſo readily admitted every excuſe 
in favour of thoſe who practiſed the religious ce- 


remonies of their fathers (1 10). 
But 
(107) 5 the life of Caracalla in the 8 Hiſtory, with 
the Epiitle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecele— 
ſiaſtical, Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 5, &c.) conſiders the cure of Sevgrus, by 
the means of holy oil, with a ſtrong defire to convert it into 4 
miracle. | 
(108) Tertullian de Fuga, c. 13. The preſent was made during 
the feaſt of the Saturnalia; and it is a matter of ſerious concern to 
Tertullian, that the faithful ſhould be confounded with the moſt in- 
famous profeſſions which purchaſed the connivance of the govern- 
ment. 
(109) Euſeb. J. v. c. 23. 24. Moſheim, p. 435-447. 
(110) Judzos fieri ſub gravi' pœna vetuit. Idem etiam de Chri- 
ſtianis ſanxit. Hiſt Auguſt. p. 70. 
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the Chriſtians after this accidental tempeſt, en- 


Joyed a calm of thirty-eight years (111). Till —245. 
this period they had uſually held their aſſem- 


blies in private houſes and ſequeſtered places. 


They were now permitted to erect and conſe- 


crate convenient edifices for the purpoſe of reli- 


369 
But the laws which Severus had enacted ſoon Of the ſue- 
expired with the authority of that emperor ; and cefſvrs of 


Severus. 


A. D. 


gious worſhip (112); to purchaſe lands, even at 


Rome itſelf, for the uſe of the community; and 


to conduct the elections of their eccleſiaſtical mi- 
niſters in ſo public, but at the ſame time in ſo 
exemplary a manner, as to deſerve the reſpectful 
attention of the Gentiles (113). This long repoſe. 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. 


The reigns of thoſe princes who derived their ex- 


traction from the Aſiatic provinces proved the 
moſt favourable to the Chriſtians ; the eminent 
| perſons of the ſect, inſtead of being reduced. 
to implore the protection of a ſlave or concu- 
bine, were admitted into the palace in the honour- 
able characters of prieſts and philoſophers ; and 


their myſterious doctrines which were already 


diffuſed among the people, inſenſibly attracted 


211 


the curioſity of their ſovereign, When the em- A. P. 218, 
preſs Mammæa paſſed through Antioch, ſhe ex- 
preſſed a deſire of converſing with the celebrated 


Origen, the fame of whoſe piety and learning 


* 7D 0-7 1 Was 


(111) Sulpicius Severus, I. ii. p. 384. This 8 (al- | 


lowing for a ſingle exception) is confirmed by the hiſtory of. Euſe - 


bius, and by the w ritings of Cyprian. 3 
(112) The antiquity of Chriltian churches i is diſcuſſed by Till e- 


mont (Memoires Eceleſiaſtiques, tom. iii. part ii. p. 63—72.) an 


by Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378 — 398.) The former refers the firit 


conſtruction of them to the peace of Alexander Severus; the lat- 
ter, to the peace of Gallienus. 
(113) See the Auguſtan Hiſtory, p. 130. The Raipa o A 


ander adopted their method of publicly propoſing the names of thoſe 


perſons who were candidates for ordination, It is true, that the 
honour cf this practice is envi attributed to the Jews. 
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was ſpread over the, Eaſt. Origen obeyed 


ſo flattering an invitation, and though he could 
not expect to ſucceed in the converſion of an 


artful and ambitious woman, ſhe liſtened with 


pleaſure to his eloquent exhortations, and ho- 


nourably diſmiſſed him to his retirement in Paleſ- 


tine (114). The ſentiments of Mammæa were 
adopted by her ſon Alexander, and the philoſophic 


devotion of that emperor was marked by a ſingular 


put irjudicious regard for the Chriſtian religion. 
In his domeſtic chapel he placed the ſtatues of 


Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Chriſt, 


as an honour juſtly due to thole reſpectable ſages 


who had inſtructed mankind in the various modes 


of addreſſing their homage to the ſupreme and uni- 
verſal deity (115). A purer faith, as well as wor- 


A. D. 235. 


(hip, was openly profeſled and pr actiſed among his | 


houſehold. Biſhops, perhaps for the firſt time, 


were ſeen at court; and, after the death of Alex- 


ander, when the nn Maximin diſcharged his 


fury on the favourites and ſervants of his un- 


fortunate benefactor, a great number of Chriſtians, 


of every rank and of both ſexes, were involved in 
the promiſcuous maſlacre, which, on their ac- 


| Of Maxi- 
min, Philip 
and Decius 


count, has improperly received the name of Per- 
ſecution (116). 


Notwithſtanding the cruel diſpoſition of Maxi- 
min, the effects of his reſentment againſt the 
Chriſtians were of a very local and temporary 


nature, 


(114) Euſch. Hitt. Ecclefialt, I. vi. c. 21. Hicron ym. de Sc PR 


Ecclel. c. 54. Mammæa was ſty led a holy and pious woman, both 


by the Chriſtians and the Pagans, From the former, therefore, it 


was impoflible that ſhe ſhould deferve that honourable epithet. 


(115) See the Auguitan Hiſtory, p. 123. Moſheim (p. 465.) 


9 to refine too much on the domeſtic religion of Alexander. 


His deſign of buiiding a public temple to Chritt (Hiſt, Auguſt. p. 


129.) and the objection which was ſuggeſted either to him, or in 


Soalkar circumltances to Hadrian, appeais to have no other founda- 
tion than an improbable report, invented by the Chrittians, and 


credulouſly adopted by an hiltorian of the age of Con: antinc. 
(116) Euſeb. I. vi. c. 28. 
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nature, and the pious Origen, who had been pro- 


feribed as a devoted victim, was ſtill reſerved to 


convey the truths of the Goſpel to the ear of mo- 


4 


narchs (117). He addreſſed ſeveral edifying let- A. P. 219, 


ters to the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his 
mother; and as ſoon as that prince, who was 


born in the neighbourhood of Paleſtine, had 
uſurped the imperial ſceptre, the Chriſtians ac- 


quired a friend and a protector. The public and 


even partial favour of Philip towards the ſectaries 


of the new religion, and his conſtant reverence 
for the miniſters of the church, gave ſome colour 
to the ſuſpicion, which prevailed in his own 


times, that the emperor himſelf was become a 
convert to the faith (118); and afforded ſome 
grounds for a fable which was afterwards INVERted 


that he had been purified by confeſſion and 
nance from the guilt contracted by the murder 
of his innocent predeceſſor (119), The fall or 


Philip, introduced, with the change of maſters, a 
new ſyſtem of government, fo oppreſſive to the 
Chriſtians, that their former condition, ever ſince 
the time of Domitian, was repreſented as a ſtate 
of perfect freedom and ſecurity, if compared with 
the rigorous treatment which they experieaced 


Bb 2 . under 


(117) Oops, 1. vii. e. 19, mentions Origen as the object of 


Maximin's reſentment ; and Firmiltanus, a Cappadocian biſhop of 


that age, gives a juſt and confined idea of this perſecution (apud 
n Epitt. „ | 

(118) The mention of thoſe princes who were e publicly ſuppoſed 
to be Chriſtians, as we find it in an epittle of Dionyſius of Alex- 
andria (ap. Euſeb. 1. vii. c. 10.) evidently alludes to Philip and his 
family ; and forms a contemporary evidence, that ſuch a report had 
_ prevailed ; but the Egyptian biſhop, who lived at an humble diſtance 
from the court of Rome, expreſſes himſelf with a becoming diffi- 


dence, concerning the truth of the fact. The epiſtles of Origen | 
which were extant in the time of Euſebius, (ſee l. vi c. 36.) would 


moit probably decide this curious, rather than important queſ- 
tion. 


fluous learning, by Frederick Spanheim Opera Varia, tom. u. p. 
| 469; Ke. 


(119) Euſeb. I vi e 34+ The ſtory, as is uſual, has been em⸗ 
belliſhed by ſucceeding writers, and 1s confuted, with much ſuper- | 


Of Valeri— 
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under the ſhort reign of Decius (120). The vir- 


tues of that prince will ſcarcely allow us to ſuſpect 
that he was actuated by a mean reſentment againſt 
the favourites of his predeceſſor, and it is more rea- 


ſonable to believe, that in the proſecution of his 


general deſign to reſtore the purity of Roman man- 


ners, he was defirous of delivering the empire from 


what he condemned as a recent and criminal ſu- 
perſtition. The biſhops of the moſt conſiderable 


cities were removed by exile or death; the vigi- 


lance of the magiftrates prevented the clergy of 


Rome during ſixteen months from proceeding to 


a new election; and it was the opinion of the 


Chriſtians, that the emperor would more patiently 
endure a competitor for the purple, than a bi- 
Mop in the capital (12 1). Were it poſſible to ſup-_ 
pole that the penetration of Decius had diſcovered 
pride under the diſguiſe of humility or that he 


could foreſee the temporal dominion which might 


an, Galli- 


enus, and 


255 


huis ſucceſ- 
| ſors, A: . 
— 260, 


inſenſibly ariſe from the claims of ſpiritual autho- 


77 we might be leſs ſurpriſed, that he ſhould 


con{ider the ſucceſſors of St. Peter as the moſt for- 


midable rivals to thoſe of Auguſtus, 


The adminiſtration of Valerian was diflinguiſhed 5 
by a levity and inconſtancy, i]] ſuited to the 
gravity of the Roman Ce; ſor. In the firſt part 
of his reign, he ſurpaſſed in clemency thoſe prin- 
ces who had been ſuſpected of an attachment to 
the Chriſtian faith. In the laſt three years and 


>: Ralf, liſten ing to the inſinuations of a miniſter | 


addicted 


(120) La de Mortibus Peffecmrum, c. 3, 4. Alter 


celebrating the felicity and increaſe of the church, under 1 long ſue- 
ceſſion of good princes : he adds, “ Extitit poſt annos plurimos, ex- 


ccrabile animal, Decius, qui vexaret Eccleſiam.“ 


(121) Euſcb. J. vi. c. 39. Cyprian Epiſtol. 39. The ſee of 


Rome remained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, to the 
20th of January, A. D. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th 
of June, A. D. 251. Decius had probably | left Rome, ſince he 


was Killed before 25 end of that ycar. 
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addicted to the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, he adopted 
the maxims, and imitated the feverity of his pre- 
deceſſor Decius (122). The acceſſion of Gallie- 
nus, which increaſed the calamities of the empire, 
_ reſtored peace to the church; and the Chriftians 
obtained the free exerciſe of their religion, by nk 
_ edict addreſſed to the biſhops, and conceived i 
ſuch terms as ſemed to acknowledge their office 
and public character (123). The cent laws, A. D. 269. 
without being formally repealed, were ſuffered to 393: 
fink into oblivion; and (excepting only ſome haſ- 
tile intentions which are attributed to the emperor 
Aurelia”! (1 24) the diſciples of Chriſt paſſed above 
forty years in a ſtate of proſperity, far more dan- 
gerous to their virtue than the ſevereſt trials of 
c perſecution. 
The ſtory of paul of Samoſata, who fled the Paul of 
metropolitan ſee of Antioch, while the Eaſt Was; ona, 
in the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may des” 
| ſerve to illuſtrate the condition and cl laracter of the A. D. 260. 
times. The wealth of that prelate was a fu. 
cient evidence of his guilt, ſince it was neither 
derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor 
acquired by the arts of honeſt induſtry. But 
Paul conſidered the ſervice of the church as a 
very lucrative profeſſion (125). His eccleſiaſtical 
35 85 Juriſdiction 


xm) Euſeb. J. vii. Co 10. Moſheim (p- 548.) has very Acily 
m en that the Præfect Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magus, are 
one and the ſame perſon. _ 

(23) Euſebius (IJ. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek verſion of this 
Latin edit, which ſeems to have been very conciſe. By another 
edit, he directed, that the Cæmeteria ſhould be reſtored to the 

Chriſtians, | | 
(. 24) Euſeb. L vii. c. 30. 1 de M. P. c. 6. Ms | 
nym. in Chron. p. 177. Oroſius, I. vii. c. 23. Their language is 
in general ſo ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a loſs to de- 
termine how far Aurelian had carried his intentions before he was 
aſſaſſinated. Moſt of the moderns (except Dodwell, Diſſertat. Cy- 
prian. xi. 64. ) have ſeized the occaſion of gaining a few extraordi- 
nary martyrs. | 
(. 25) Paul was better pleaſed with the title of Ducenarius, than 
with that of biſhop. The DUcenarits was an imperial e 
0 
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juriſdidtion was venal and rapacious; he extorted 
frequent contributions from the moſt opulent of 
the faithful, and converted to his own uſe a con- 
ſiderable part of the public revenue, By his 
pride and luxury, the Chriſtian religion was ren- | 
dered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council chamber and his throne, the ſplendor with 
which he appeared in public, che ſuppliant crowd 
who ſolicited his attention, the multitude of 
letters and petitions to which he dictated his 
anſwers, and the perpetual hurry of buſineſs in 
which he was involved, were circumſtances much 
better ſuited to the ſtate of a civil magiſtrate | 
(126), than to the humility of a primitive bi- 
ſhop. When he harangued his people from the 
pulpit, Paul affected the figurative ſtyle and the 
theatrical geſtures of an Aſiatic ſophiſt, while the 
cathedral reſounded with the loudeſt and moſt ex- 
4ravagant acclamations in the praiſe of his divine 
_ eloquence. Againſt thoſe who reſiſted his power, 
or refuſed to flatter his vanity, the prelate of 
Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable ; but 
he relaxed the diſcipline, and laviſhed the trea- 
ſures of the church on his dependent clergy, 
who were permitted to imitate their maſter in 
the gratification of every ſenſual appetite. For 
Paul indulged himſelf very frecly in the plea- 
ſures of the table, and he had received into the 
epiſcopal Palace two young and beautiful wo- 
men, 


ſo called from his ſalar y of two hundred Seftertia, or 1, bool. 

year. (See Salmatius ad Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 124.) Some critics p- 
2 that the biſhop of Antioch had actually obtained ſuch an of- 
fice from Zenobia, while others conſider it only as a figurative ex- 
preſſion of his pomp and inſolence. | 
* (126) Simony was not unknown in thoſe times; ; ad the clergy 
ſometimes bought what they intended to ſell. It appears that the 
biſnhopric of Carthage was purchaſed by a wealthy matron, named 
Lucilla, for her ſervant Majorinus. The price was 4.00 Folles, 
(Monument. Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p. 263. Every Follis con- 


iained 125 pieces of lilver, and the whole ſum my be computed at 
about 234.001. 
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men, as the conſtant companions of his le "(ate 
moments 127]; 


Notwithitalding theſe ſcandalous vices, if Paul 
of Samoſata had preſerved the purity of the f 
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He i is de- 


graded 
troin the 


orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of te: of An- 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and toch. 


had a ſœaſonable perſecution intervened, an effort 


A. | 7 5 


of courage might perhaps have placed him in 


the rank of ſaints and martyrs. Some nice and 
ſubtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and 


obſtinately maintained, concerning the doctrine 


of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the eaſtern churches (128). From Egypt to the 
Euxine fea, the biſhops were in arms and in 


motion. Several councils were held, confuta- 


tions were publiſhed, excommunications were 


pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns 


accepted and refuled, treaties were concluded and 


violated, and at length Paul of Samoſata was 


degraded from his epiſcopal character, by the 
ſentence of ſeventy or eighty biſhops, who aſ- 
ſembled for that purpoſe at Antioch, and who, 
without conſulting the rights of the clergy or 


people, appointed a ſucceſſor by their own autho- 


rity, The manifeſt irregularity of this proceed- 


ing inereaſed the numbers of the diſcontented fac- 


tion; and as Paul, who was no ſtranger to the 


arts of courts, had inſinuated himſelf into the 
favour of Zenobia, he maintained above four 


years the poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal houſe and 


office. The victory of Aurelian changed the face 
of the Eaſt, and the two contending parties, who 


applied to each other the epithets of ſchiſm and 


here 


(127) If we are en of extenuating the vices of Paul, we 


mutt ſuſpect the aſſembled biſhops of the E. alt of publiſhing the molt 


malicious calumnies in a circular epiſtle, addreſſed to all the churches 


of the empire (ap Euſeb. I. vii. c. 30.) 
(128) His hereſy (like thoſe of Noetus and S8billins, in the 


ſame century) tended to confound the myſterious diſtinction of the 


divine e See . p. 702, &c. 
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hereſy, were either commanded or permitted to 
plead their cauſe before the tribunal of the con- 
queror. This public and very ſingular trial affords 
a convincing proof, that the exiſtence, the proper- 
ty, the privileges, and the internal policy of the 
Chriſtians were acknowledged, if not by the laws, 
at leaſt by the magiſtrates of the empire. As 
a pagan and as a ſoldier, it could ſcarcely be 

expected that Aurelian ſhould enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion, whether the ſentiments of Paul or thoſe 
of his adverſaries were moſt agreeable to the true 
ſtandard of the orthodox faith, His determina- 
tion, however, was founded on the general prin- 
ciples of equity and reaſon. He conſidered the bi- 
ſhops of Italy as the moſt impartial and reſpectable 
judges among the Chriſtians, and as ſoon as he 


was informed, that they had unanimouſly ap- 


proved the ſentence of the council, he acquieſced 
in their opinion, and immediately gave orders 


that Paul ſhould be compelled to relinquiſh the 


temporal poſſeſſions belonging to an office, of 
which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had 


been regularly deprived. But while we applaud 


Peace and 
p! oipertty 
of the 
church un- 
der Dio- 
. 
A. D. 28 
9 


"the juſtice, we ſhould not overlook the policy, of 
Aurelian; who was deſirous of reſtoring and ce- 
menting the dependance of the provinces on the ca- 
pital, by every means which could bind the intereſt 
or prejudices of any part of his ſubjects (1290). 

Amidſt the frequent revolutions of the empire, 
the Chriſtians ſtill flouriſhed in peace and proſ- 
perity; and notwithſtanding a celebrated era 
of martyrs has been deduced from the acceſſion | 
of Diocletian (1 30), the new ſyſtem of policy, in- 
troduced and maintained by the wiſdom of that 


Prince, 


(129) Euch. Hiſt. Eecleſiaſt. 1. ii. c, 30. We are entirely 
indebted to him for the curious ſtory of Paul of Samoſata. | 
(130) The Era of Martyrs, which is ſtill in uſe among the 
Copts and the Abyſſinians, mult be reckoned from the 29th of Au- 
gut, K. PD. 284; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nine- 
teen days earlier than the real acceſſion of Diocletian. See diſſer- 


tation preliminaire 3 2 PArt de verifier les es, 
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prince, continued, during more than eighteen years, 
to breath the mildeſt and moſt liberal ſpirit of re- 


ligious toleration. The mind of Diocletian him 


ſelf was leſs adapted indeed to ſpeculative inqui- 


ries than to the active labours of war and go- 


vernment, His prudence rendered him averſe to 


any great innovation, and though his temper was 
not very ſuſceptible of zea] or enthuſiaſm, he al- 


ways maintained an habitual regard for the an- 
cient deities of the empire. But the leiſure of the 


two empreſſes, of his wife Priſca and of Valeria his 
daughter, permitted them to liſten with more atten- 
tion and reſpect to the truths of Chriſtianity, which 
in every age has acknowledged its important ob- 
ligations to female devotion (131). The principal 
eunuchs, Lucian (132) and Dorotheus, Gorgo- 
nius and Andrew, *hs attended the perſon, poſſeſ- 


ſed the favour, and governed the houſehold, of 


D.iocletian, protected by their powerful influence 
the faith Which they had embraced. Their exam- 
ple was imitated by many of the moſt conſiderable 

officers of the palace, who, in their reſpective ſta- 
tions, had the care of the imperial ornaments, cr 
the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels, and 


even of the private treaſury; and, though it might 
ſometimes be incumbent on them to accompany the 


emperor when he ſacrificed 1 in the temple (123), 
they enjoyed, with their wives, their children, and 
their ſlaves, the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion. Diocletian and his colleagues frequently 
| conferred the moſt important offices on thoſe per- 


. ſons who avowed their abhorrence for the wor- 


ET 5 The hs of Ladtanitie (de M. P. c. 1 5. 6 facrificio 


* pollui coegit,” implies their antecedent converſion to the faith ; 


but does not ſeem to juſtify the aſſertation of Moſheim (p. 912), : 


that they had been privately baptized. _ 
(4132) M. de Tillemont (Memoires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. v. part 
p. 11. 12.) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc 


0 Acheri, a very curious inftruQion which op + henges compol- 
ed for the uſe of Lucian. 


(133) Lactantius de M. F. Co 10, 
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ſhip of the gods, but who had diſplayed abilities 
proper for the ſervice of the ſtate, The biſhops held 


an honourable rank in their reſpective provinces, 


and were treated with diſtinction and reſpect, not 


only by the people, but by the magiſtrates them- 


ſelves. Almoſt in every city, the ancient churches 
were found inſufficient to contain the increaſing 
multitudes of proſelytes; and in their place more 
ſtately and capacious edifices were erected for the 


public worſhip of the faithful. The corruption of 


manners and principles, ſo forcibly lamented by 


Euſebius (134), may be conſidered, not only as a 
conſequence but as a proof of the liberty which the 
Chriſtians enjoyed and abuſed under the reign of 
Diocletian. Proſperity had relaxed the nerves of 
diſcipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed in 
every congregation, The preſbyters aſpired to the 

epiſcopal office, which every day became an object | 


more worthy of their ambition. The biſhops who. 


contended with each other for eccleſiaſtical pre- 
_ eminence, appeared by their conduct to claim a ſe- 


cular and tyrannical power in the church; and the 
lively faith which ſtill diſtinguiſhed the Chriſtians 


from the Gentiles, was ſhewn much leſs in their 
lives, than in their controverſial writings, 


Notwithſtanding this ſeeming ſecurity, an atten- 


zeal and ſu- tive obſerver might diſcern ſome ſymptoms that 
perſtition 
among the 
Pagans. 


threatened the church with a more violent perſecu- 
tion than any which ſhe had yet endured. The 
zeal and rapid progreſs of the Chriſtians awakened 
the Polytheiſts from their ſupine indifference in the 


cauſe of thoſe deities, whom cuſtom and education 


had taught them to revere, The mutual pro- 


_ vocations of a religious war, which had already 
continued above two hundred years, exaſperated 


the 


(134) Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 1. aide: c. 1. The reader who con- 


ſults the original will not accuſe me of heightning the picture. Eu- 


ſebius was about fixteen FEY of a age at the acceſſion of the empe- | 
20r Diocletian. 
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the animoſity of the contending parties, The Pa- 


_ obſcure ſect, which preſumed to accuſe their coun- 
trymen of error, and to devote their anceſtors to 
eternal miſery. The habits of juſtifying the po- 


pular mythology againſt the invectives of an im- 


placable enemy, produced in their minds ſome ſen- 
timents of faith and reverence for a ly ſtem which 


they had been accuſtomed to conſider with the moſt 

_ careleſs levity. The ſupernatural powers aſſumed 
by the church inſpired at the ſame time terror and 

emulation. The followers of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion intrenched themſelves behind a ſimilar fortifi- 
Cation of prodigies; invented new modes of ſacri- 


O 


; fice, of expia:1 100, and of i initiation ( 13 5); . | 
ed to revive the credit of their expiring oracles (136; 


and liſtened with eager credulity to every impoſtor, 


who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders 
| (137) both parties ſeemed to acknowledge the truth 
of thoſe miracles which were claimed by their ad- 


verſaries; and while they were contented with at- 


cribing them to the arts of magic, and to the power 


of dæmons, they mutually concurred in reſtor in 


= and cNabliſhing n the reign of ſuperſtition (138). Phi- 


loſoph) V, 


tne We Wiebe quote, among a creat 8 of 6 the 
myſterious worſhip of Mithras, and the Taurobolia; the latter of 
which became faſhionable in the time of the Antonines (See a Dit. 
ſertation of M. de Boze, in the Memoires PAcademie des Inſcrip- 


tions, tom. ii. p. 443-) The romance of Apuleius is as full of 


devotion as of ſatire. 


(336); 3he impoltor Alexander very Rrongly recommended the 


oracle of Trophonius at Mallos, and thoſe of Apollo, at Claros 
and Miletus (Lucian. tom. ii. p. 436. Edit. Reitz). The lait of 
theſe, whoſe ſingular hiſtory would furniſh a very curious epiſode, 


was conſulted by Diocletian before he publiſhed his edièts of erle- | 


cution (Lactantius, de M. P. c. 11). 


(137) Beſides the ancient ſtories of Py thagoras and Ariſteas; the 
cues performed at the ſhrine of ZEiculapius, and the fables related 
of Apollonius of Tyana, were trequently oppoſed to the miracles. 


of Chriſt; though I agree with Dr. Lardner (fee Teſtimonies, vol. 


ili, p. 252, 352.) that when Philoſtratus compoled the life of Apol- 
lonius, he had no ſuch intention, 


(138) It is ſeriouſly to be lamented that the Cluiſtian fathers, by 


aeknowledging: he ſupernatural, or, they deem it, the infernal 
part 


gans were incenſed at the raftinets of a recent and 


— 
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loſophy, her moſt dangerous enemy, was now con- 


verted into her moſt uſeful ally. The groves of 


the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even 


the portico of the Stoics, were almoſt deſerted, as 


ſo many different ſchools of ſcepticiſm or impiety 


(129): and many among the Romans were defirous 


that the writings of Cicero ſhould be condemned 


and ſuppreſſed by the authority of the ſenate (140). 


The prevailing ſect of the new Platonicians judged 


it prudent to connect themſelves with the prieſts, 


whom perhaps they deſpiſed, againſt the Chriſ- 
tilans, whom they had reaſon to fear. Theſe faſhi- 


onable philoſophers proſecuted the deſign of ex- 


tracting allegorical wiſdom from the fictions of the 
Greek poets; inſtituted myſterious rites of devo- 
tion for the uſe of their choſen diſciples; recom- 


mended the worſhip of the ancient gods as the em- 
blems or miniſters of the ſupreme deity, and com- 
poſed againſt the faith of the goſpel many elaborate 


_ treatiſes (141), which have ſince been committed to 
the flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors 


(142). 


Maximian 


and Gale- 
rius puniſh 


a few 


Chriſtian 


Although the policy of Diocletian and the huma- 

nity of Conſtantius inclined them to preſerve in- 
Vviolate 

part of Paganiſm, deſtroy with heir own hands the. great advantage 


which we might otherwiſe derive fr om the liberal conceſſions of our 8 


adverſaries. 


(439) Julian (p. 301. Edit. Sphanheim) expreſſes a pious joy, that 
the providence of the gods had extinguiſhed the impious ſeats, and 


for the moſt part, deſtroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epi- 


cureans, which had been very numerous, ſince Epicurus himſelf 


compoſed no lets than 300 volumes. Sce Diogenes Laertius, l. x. 


c. 26. 
(140) Camque alios audiam muſſitare indignanter, et dicere op- | 


portere ſtatui per Senatum, aboleantur ut hæc ſcripta, quibus Chriſ- 


tiana Religio comprobetur, et vetuſtatis opprimatur auctoritas. Ar— 


nobius adverſus Gentes, I. iii. p. 103, 104. He adds very proper- 


ly, Erroris convincite Ciceronem .. nam intercipere ſcripta, et pub— 
licatam velle ſubmergerę lectionem, non eſt deum defendere ſed ve- 
ritatis teſtificationem timere. 


(141) Lactantius (Divin. Inſtitut. 1. v. c. 2, 3.) gives a very clear 


and ſpirited account of two of theſe philoſophic adverſaries of the 


faith, The large treatiſe of Porphyry againſt the Chriſtians con- 
tilted of thirty books, and was compoſed in Sicily about the year 270. 


(142) See Socrates Hitt, Eceleſiaſt. 1. i. c. 95 and Codex Theodo- 
ſian. I. i. tit. Lt Jo 
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violate the maxims of toleration, it was ſoon diſ- 
covered that their two aſſociates, Maximian and 
Galerius, entertained the moſt implacable averſion 


for the name and religion of the Chriſtians, The 


minds of thoſe princes had never been enlightened 
by ſcience, education had never ſoftened their tem- 


per. They owed their greatneſs to their ſwords, 
and in their moſt elevated fcrtune they ſtill retained 
the ſuperſtitious prejudices of ſoldiers and peaſants. 


In the general adminiſtratioa of the provinces they 
_ obeyed the laws which their benefactor had eſtab- 


liſhed; but they frequently found occaſions of ex- 


erciſing within their camp and palaces a ſecret per- 
ſecution (143), for which the imprudent zeal of 


the Chriſtians ſometimes offered the moſt ſpecious 
piretences. A ſentence of death was executed up- 


” on Maximilianus, an Africat youth, who had been 
produced by his own father before the magiſtrate 


as a ſufficient and legal recrut, but who obſtinate- 


ly perſiſted in declaring, thai his conſcience would 
not permit him to embraœ the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier (144). It could ſcartely be expected that 


any government ſhould ſutte! the action of Marcel- 


lus the Centurion to paſs wit impunity, On the 
day of a public teſtival, thatofficer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the enſigus of his office, and 


exclaimed 


(143) Euſebius, J. vii. c. 4. c. 17. E limits the number of mili- 


tary martyrs, by a remarkable expreſion (or alin; Torwy tie ru nat 


 Swrep0;) of which neither his Latin nor French tranilator have ren- 
dered the energy. Notwithſtanding tk authority of Euſebius, and 
the filence of Lactantius, Ambroſe, Subicius, Oroſius, &c. it has been 


long believed, that the 'Thebwzan lego), conſiſting of 6000 Chritti- 


ans, ſuffered martyrdom, by the order & 1aximian, in the valley of 


the Penine Alps. The ſtory was firſt pbliſhed about the middle of 
the ſifch century, by Eucherius, biſhp of Lyons who received 
it from certain perſons, who received 1 from Iſaac biſhop of Ge- 
neva, who is ſaid to have received it fro Theodore bithop of Octo- 


durum. The Abbey of St. Maurice ili ſubfiſts a rich monument 
of the credulity of Sigiſmond, king e Burgundy. See an -xcel- _ 


lent diſſertation in the xxxvith volumeof the Bibliothèque Raiton= 
nie; P. A M Tn | = 
__ (144) See the Acta Sincera, p. 299 The accounts of his inar- 


tyrdom and of that of Marcellus bear eery maik of truth and au- 


thenticity. 
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exclaimed with a loud voice, that he would obey 
none but Jeſus Chriſt the eternal King, and that he 
renounced for ever the uſe of carnal weapons, and 


the ſervice of an idolatrous maſter. The ſoldiers, 


as ſcorn as they recovered from their aſtoniſhment 
ſecured the perſon of Marcellus. He was examin- 
ed in the city of Ting! by the preſident of that part 
of Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his own 
confeſſion, he was condemned and beheaded for the 
crime of deſertion (145). Examples of ſuch a na- 
ture, ſavour much leſsof religious perſecution than 
of martial or even civul law: but they ferved to 
alienate the mind of the emperors, to juſtify the 
ſeverity of Galerins, who diſmiſſed a great number 
of Chriſtian officers from their employments ; and 
to authorize the opinio, that a fect of enthuſiaſts, 
which avowed principks ſo repugnant to the public 
ſafety, muſt either renam uſeleſs, or would ſoon 
become dangerous ſubects of the empire. 
Gaterins Alier the ſucceſs of he Perſian war had raiſed tie 
3388 hopes and the reputa ion of Galerius, he paſſed a 
to begin a winter with Diocletiai in the palace of Nicomedia, 
Re and the fate of Chriſtanity was the object of their 
tion.  fecret conſultations (146). The experienced empe- 
ror was {till inclined b purſue meaſures of lenity ; 
and though he readiy conſented to exclude the 
| Chiiftians from holdng any employments in the 
houſehold or the arm”, he urged in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the danger as dell as cruelty of ſhedding the 
blood of thoſe geludet fanatics. Galerius at length 
extorted from him the permiſſion of ſummoning a 
council, compoſed o' a few perſons the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed i in che civi and military departments of 
the ſtate. The impetant queſtion was agitated in 
their preſe ace, and thſe ambitious courtiers eaſily 
diſcerned, 


(345) Afa Sincera p. 32. 
| £4449 De P. P. c. 11. .4tantins (or who ever was the author 
of this little treatiie) was a' that time, an inhabitant of Nicome- 
din; but it ſeems diſticult tconceive how he could acquire fo ac- 
curate a knowledge of whapaſſed in the imperial cabinet, 
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diſcerned, that it was incumbent on them to ſecond, | 
by their eloquence, the importunate violence of the 


 Cxxſar. It may be preſumed, that they inſiſted on 
every topic which might intereſt the pride, the piety, 


or the fears of their ſovereign in the deſtruction of 


Chriſtianity, Perhaps they repreſented, that the glo- 


rious work of the deliverance of the empire was left 
imperfect, as long as an independent people was per- 


mitted to ſubſiſt and multiply in the heart of the 


provinces. The Chriſtians (it might ſpeciouſly be 


alleged) renourcirg the gods and the inſtitutions 
of Rome, had conſtituted a diſtinct republic, which 


might yet be ſuppreſſed before it had acquired any 


military force; but which was already governed by 
its own laws and magiſtrates, was poſlefled of a 


public treaſure, and was intimately connected in all 
its parts, by the frequent aſſemblies of the biſhops, 
to whoſe decrees their numerous and opulent con- 
gregations yielded an implicit obedience. Argu— 


ments like theſe, may ſeem to have determined che 


reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new {yl- 
tem of perſecution ; but though we may ſuſpect, it 
is not in our power to relate, the ſecret intrigues of 


the palace, the private views and reſentments, the 


_ jealouſy of women or eunuchs, and all thoſe triflin 


but deciſive cauſes which ſo often influence the fate 


of empires, and the councils of the wiſeſt mo- 
: narchs (47). = 


The pleaſures of the emperors was at length [19- Demolition 
nified to the Chriſtians, who during the courſe of of the 


this melancholy winter, had expected with anxiety 
the reſult of fo many fecret conſultations. 
twenty third of February, which coincided with the 
Roman feſtival of che 1 erminalia (146) was ap- 


pointed 


by The only clecumlence which we can diſcover, is the devo- 
tion und jcalouſy of the mother of Galerius. She is deſcribed by Lac- 

tantius, as Decrum montium cultiix: mulier admodum ſuperſtitioſa. 
She had a great influence over her fon, and was ottended by the dil 
regard of ſome of her Chrittian fervants. 


(148) The worſhip and feſtival of the God Ter minus are elegant 


ly liuſtrated by M. de Boze. Mem. de PAcademie des Intcrip- 
Hons, boot. i. P. 50. . 


church „ 


» Nicome = 
Þ he dia. A.D. 
393.234 
February. 
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pointed (whether from accident or dei gn) to ſet 


| bounds to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. At the ear- 
| Hieſt dawn of day, the Prætorian præfect (149), ac- 


companied by ſeveral generals, tribunes and officers 


of the revenue, repaired to the principal church of 


Nicomedia, which was ſituated on an eminence in 


themoſt populous and beautiful part of the city. The 

doors were inſtantly broke open; they ruſhed into 
the ſanctuary; and as they ſearched in vain for ſome 
viſible object of worſhip, they were obliged to con- 


tent themſelves with committing to the flames the 


volumes of holy ſcripture. The miniſters of Dio- 


| eletian were followed by a numerous body of guards 


and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, and 


were provided with all the inſtruments uſed in the 


deſtruction of fortified cities. By their inceſſant la- : 


bour, a ſacred edifice, which towered above the im- 


perial palace, and had long excited the indignation 


and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours level. 


The firſt 
edict 
naàgainſt the 
Chriſtians. 


24th of 
Feb. 


led with the ground (1 50). 


The next day the general edict of the perſecuti- 


on was publiſhed (15:); and though Diocletian, 


ſtill averſe to the effuſion of blood, had moderated 


the fury of Galerius, who propoſed that every one 
refuſing to offer ſacrifice, ſhould immediately be 


burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obſtinacy | 
of the Chriſtians, might be deemed ſufficiently rigo- 
rous and effectual. It was enacted that their church- 


es, in all the provinces of the empire, ſhould be de- 


moliſhed to their foundations; and the puniſnment 


of death was denounced againſt all who ſhould pre- 
ſume to hold any ſecret aſſemblies for the pur- 


| poſe of ons worſhip. T he philoſophers, who 


now 
(149) In our 3 MS. of Lactantius, we read PREY put rea- 


fon, and the authority of all the critics, allow us inſtead of that 


word, which deltroys the ſenſe of the paſſage, to ſubſtiute prefectus. 


(150) LaRantivs de M. P. c. 12. Ps ny lively picture of 


the Ae raRion of the church. 


(151) Moſheim (p. 922 — 926.) from many ſcattered paſſages of 


Lactantius and Euſebius, has collected a very juſt and accurate notion 


of this edict; tho! ne ſometimes deyiates into conjecture and refinement. 
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now aſſumed the unworthy office of directing the 


blind zeal of perſecution, had diligently ſtudied 


the nature and genius of the Cliciſtian religion,; 


and as they were not ignorant that the pecu- 


lative doctrines of the faith were ſuppoſed to be 


contained in the writings of the prophets, of the 
evangeliſts, and of the apoſtles, they moſt proba- 
bly ſuggeſted the order that the biſhops and 


preſbyters ſhould deliver all their ſacred books 


into the hands of the magiſtrates, ho were 
5 commanded, under the ſevereſt penalties, to burn 


them in a public and ſolemn manner. By the 
ſame edict, the property of the church was at 


once confiſcated; and the ſeveral parts of which _ 


it might conſiſt. were either ſold to the high- 


„ Elk bidder, united to the imperial domain, be- 
ſtowed on the cities and corporations, or grant- 


ed to the ſolicitations of rapacious courtiers. Al- 


39. 


ter taking ſuch effectual meaſures to abolith the 


worſhip, and to diſſolve the government, of the 
Chriſtians, it was thought neceſſary to ſubject 


L to the moſt intolerable hardſhips the condition 


of thoſe perverſe individuals who ſhould till 
cject the religion of Nature, of Rome, and of 
their anceſtors, Perſons of a liberal birth were 


declared incapable of holding any honours or 


£ employments ; ſlaves were for ever deprived of 
the hopes of freedom, and the whole body of 


the people were put out of the protection of 


the law. The judges were authorized to hear 
and to determine every action that was brought 

againſt a Chriſtian. But the Chriſtians were not 
permitted to complain of any injury which they 


| themſelves had ſuffered; and thus thoſe unfor- 


tunate ſectaries were expoſed to the ſeverity, while 


they were excluded from the benefits of public 
juſtice. This new ſpecies of martyrdom, ſo pain- 


ful and lingering, ſo obſure and ignominious, 
Vol. II. — — Was 
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was, perhaps, the moſt proper to weary the con- 


ſtancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted that 


the paſſions and intereſt of mankind were diſ- 


| poſed on this occaſion to ſecond the deſigns of 


the emperors. But the policy of a well-ordered 


government muſt ſometimes have interpoſed in be- 
half of the oppreſſed Chriſtians; nor was it poſfi- 


ble ſor the Roman princes entirely to remove the 


apprehenſion of puniſhment, or to connive at eve- 
ry act of fraud and violence, - without expoſing | 


Feal and 
puniſh- 
ment of a 


5 Chriſtian, | 


their own authority and the reſt of their ſubjects to 
the moſt alarming dangers (12). 

This edict was ſcarcely exlubited to the public 
view, in the moſt conſpicuous place of Nicomedia, 
before it was torn down by the hands of a Chriſ- 
tian, who expreſſed, at the ſame time, by the 


bittereſt invectives, his contempt as well as ab- 


horrence for ſuch impious and tyrannical gover- 


nors. His offence, according to the mildeſt laws, 
amounted to treaſon, and deſerved death. And 


if it be true that he was a perſon of rank and edu- 


cation, thoſe circumſtances could ſerve only to ag- 


gravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather a | 


ed, by a ſlow fire; and his executioners, zealous 


to revenge the perſonal inſult which had been offer- 


ed to the emperors, exhauſted every refinement - 


of cruelty, without being able to ſubdue his pa- 
tience, or to alter the ſteady and inſulting ſmile 
which in his dying agonies he ſtill preferved in 


his countenance. The Chriſtians, though they 


confeſſed that his conduct had not been ſtrictly 


conformable to the laws of prudence, admired the 


divine fervour of his zeal ; and the exceſſive com- 


mendations which they laviſhed on the memory ot 


their hero and martyr, contributed to fix a dee 


im preſto 5F 


( 152) Many ages afterwards, Edward I. praiſed, with ent ſuc 
ceis, the ſame mode of perſecution againſt the clergy of England. 
dee Hume's Rory of N vol. 1. p. 399, laſt 4to edition, _ 
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impreſſion of terror and hatred in the mind of Dio- 
_ Cletian (153). 

His fears were ſoon alarmed by the view of a 
danger from which he very narrowly eſcaped. 
W ithin fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, and 
even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in 
flames; and though both times they were extin- 
guiſhed without any material damage, the ſingular 
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Fire of the 
palace of 

Nicomedia 
imputed to 
the Chrif- 
tians, 


repetition of the fire was juſtly conſidered as an 


evident proof that it had not been the effect of 


chance or negligence. The ſuſpicion naturally fell 
on the Chriſtians ; and it was ſuggeſted, with ſome 


degree of probability, that thoſe deiperate fanatics, 
' provoked by their preſent ſufferings, and apprehen- 


five of impending calamities, had entered into a 


conſpiracy with their faithſul brethren, the eunuchs 


of the palace, againſt the lives of two emperors, 
hom they deteſted as the irreconcileable enemies 


of the church of God. Jealouſy and reſentment 


prevailed in every breaſt, but eſpecially in that of 
Diocletian. A great number of perſons, dinſtin- 


| guiſhed either by the offices which they had filled, 
or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were 
thrown | into priſon. Every mode of torture was 
put in practice, and the court, at well as city, was 
polluted with many bloody executions (154). But 


as it was found impoſlible to extort any diſcovery of 


this myſterious tranſaction, it ſeems incumbent on 


Fs Rs us 


1 5 Landaative only calls him quidam, , etfi non recte, magno 
tamen animo, &c. c. 12. Euſebius (I. viii. c. 5.) adorns him with 


\ ſecular honours. Neither have condeſcended to mention his name; 


but the Greeks celebrate his memory under that of John. See 


Tillemont, Memoires Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. v. part ii. p. 320. 


(154) Lanctantius de M. P. c. 13, 14. Potentiſſimi quondam 


| | Eunuchi necati, per quos Palatium et ipſe conſtabat. Euſebius 


(1. viii. c. 6.) mentions the cruel executions of the eunuchs, Gor- 


gonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthimius, biſhop of Nicomedia; 


and both thoſe writers, deſcribe in a vague but tragical manner, the 
horrid ſcenes which were acted even in the imperial preſence. 


— — — — — — — 
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us either to preſume the innocence or to admire 


the reſolution of the ſufferers. A few days after- 


wards Galerius haſtily withdrew himſelf from Nico- 
media, declaring, that if he delayed his departure 
from that devoted palace, he ſhould fall a ſacrifice 


to the rage of the Chriſtians. The eccleſiaſtical hil- 
torians, from whom alone we derive a partial and 


Execution 
of the fir ſt 


edict. 


imperfect knowledge of this perſecution, are at a 
lols how to account for the fears and danger of the 
emperors. Two of theſe writers, a Prince and a 

Rhetorician, were eye-witnefles of the fire of Nico- 
media. The one aicribes to lightning, and the 
divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it was kindled 


5 by the malice of Galerius himſelf If (155). 


As the edict againſt the Chriſtians was deſigned 
for a general law of the whole empire, and as Dio- 
cletian and Galerius, though they might not wait 


for the conſent, were aſſured of the concurrence 


of the weſtern princes, it would appear more con- 


ſonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors 


of all the provinces ſhould have received ſecret in- 


ſtructions to publiſh, on one and the fame day, 
this declaration of war within their reſpective de- 
partments. It was at leaſt to be expected, that the 
convenience of the public highways and eſtabliſhed _ 


poſts would have enabled the emperors to tranſmit 
their orders with the utmoſt diſpatch from the pa- 
lace of Nicomedia to the extremities of ths Ro- 
man world; and that they would not have ſuffered 
titty days to elapſe before the edict was publiſhed 


in Syria, and near four months before it was ſigni- 


fied to the cities of Africa (156), This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious temper of Dio- 


cletian, who had yielded a reluctant conſent to the 
meaſures 


(155) See Lanctantius, Euſebius, wu Conſtantine, _ Comm | 
Sar storum, c. 25. Euſebius confeſſes his ignorance of the cauic 
of the fire. | 


(x56) T m Memoires Eecleſiaſt. tom. v. part i. p. 43+ 
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meaſures of perſecution, and who was deſirous of 
trying the experiment under his more immediate 


eye, before he gave way to the diſorders and dit- 
content which it muſt inevitably occaſion in the 


diſtant provinces. At firſt, indeed, the magiſ- 


trates were reſtrained Rom the effuſion of blood ; 


but the uſe of every other ſeverity was permit: 2 


ted, and even recommended to their zeal; nor 


could the Chriſtians, though they cheerfully reſign- 


ed the ornaments of their churches, reſolve to in- 


terrupt their religious aſſemblies, or to deliver their 


| facred books to the flames. The pious obſtinacy 
of Felix an African biſhop, appears to have em- 
barraſſed the ſubordinate miniſters of the govern- 
ment. The curator of the city ſent him in chains 


to the proconſul. The proconſul tranſmitted him 
to the Prætorian prefect of Italy; and Felix, Who 


diſdained even to give an evaſive anſwer, was at 


length beheaded at "Venuſia, in Lucania, a place 


on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame 


WG 57). This precedent, and perhaps ſome imperial | 
reſcript, which was iſſued in conſequence of it, ap- 
peared to authorize the governors of provinces, in 


puniſhing with death the reſuſal of the Chrſtians 
to deliver up their ſacred books. There were un- 
doubtedly many perſons who embraced this oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but 
there were hikewiie too many who purchaſed an ig- 


nominious life, by diſcovering and betraying the 


holy ſcripture into the hands of infidels. A great 


number even of biſhops and preſbyters acquired, 


by this criminal compliance, the opprobious epi- 
thet of 7 adios, and their offence Was produe- 


tive 


(6 09) See the Acta Sincera of Ruynart, p. 353; thoſe of Felix 
of Thibara, or Tibiur, appear much lefs corrupted than in the other 
editions, which afford a lively ſpecimen- of legendary licenſe. 
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tive of much preſent ſcandal, and of much future 
diſcord, in the African church (153). 

The copies, as well as verſions of ſcripture, 
were already ſo multiplied in the empire, that the 
moſt ſevere inquiſition could no longer be attend- 
ed with any fatal conſequences; and even the ſa- 


crifice of thoſe volumes, which, in every congre- 


gation, were preſerved for public uſe, required 


the conſent of ſome treacherous and unworthy 
Chriſtians. But the ruin of the churches was eaſi- 
ly effected by the authorithy of the government, 
and by the labour of the Pagans. In ſome pro- 
vinces, however, the magiſtrates contented them- 
ſelves with ſhutting up the places of religious wor- 


ſhip. In others, they more literally complied with 


the terms of the edict; and after taking away the 
doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they 
burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolifhed the remainder-of the edifice (159). It 1s 

perhaps to this melancholy occaſion, that we ſhould 
apply a very remarkable ſtory, which is related 

with ſo many circumſtances of variety and impro- 

bability, that it ſerves rather to excite than to ſatiſ- 
fy our curioſity. In a ſmall town in Phrygia, of 
whoſe name as well as ſituation we are left igno- 


rant, it ſhould ſeem, that the magiſtrates and the 


body of the people had embraced the Chriſtian 
faith; and as ſome reſiſtance might be apprehend- 


ed to the execution of the edict, the governor of 


te province was 1 by a numerous detach- 


ment | 


(158) See the firſt book * Optatus of Milevis againſt the Dona- 


| any at Paris, 1700. Edit. Dupin, He lived under the reign of 


/alens. 

(159) The ancient monuments, publiſhed at the end of Optatus, 

9. 261, Kc. deſcribe, in very circumſtantial manner, the proceed- 
öngs of the governors in the deſtruction of churches. They made a 
minute inventory of the plate, &c. which they found in them. 
That of the church of Cirta, in Numidia, is ſtill extant. It con- 
!iſted of two chalices of gold, and fix of filver ; fix Weng one ket- 
tle, ſeven lamps, all likewiſe of ſilver ; beſides a Jary quantity of 
nrals utenfile, and wearing apparel, | 
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ment of legionaries. On their approach the citi- 
ꝛzens threw themſelves into the church, with the 
reſolution either of defending by arms that ſacred | 
edifice, or of periſhing in its ruins. They indig- 
nantly rejected the notice and permiſſion which was 
given them, to retire, till the ſoldiers, provoked 
by their obſtinate refuſal, ſet fire to the building 
on all ſides, and conſumed, by this extraordinary 
kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phrygians * 
with their wives and children (160). 

Some light. diſturbances, though they Were Subſe- 
ſuppreſſed almoſt as ſoon as excited, in Syria and dete 
the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies of 
the church a very plauſible occaſion to inſinuate, 
that thoſe troubles had been ſecretly fomented by 

the intrigues of the biſhops, who had already ſor- 
_ gotten their oſtentatious piofeff ons of paſſive and 
unlimited obedience (161). The reſentment, or 

the fears, of Diocletian, at length tranſported him 
beyond the bounds of moderation, which he had 

| hitherto preſerved, and he declared, in a ſeries of 
cruel edicts, his intention of aboliſhing the Chris, 

tian name. By the firſt of theſe edicts, the gover- 
nors of the provinces were directed to apprehend 
all perſons of the eccleſiaſtical order; and the pri- 
ſons, deſtined for the vileſt criminals, were ſoon 


(160) Landantios (Inſtitut. Divia: v. 11. .) confi nes the calamity 
to the conventiculum, with its congregation. Euſebius (viii. 12.) 
extends it to a whole city, and introduces ſomething very like a re- 
aular ſiege. His antient Latin tranſlator, Rufinus, adds the im; pol. 
tant circumſtance of the permiſſion given to the inhabitants of ne 
tiring from thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of 1 
ria, it is poſſible that the reſtleſs temper of thoſe independent 

| barians may have contributed to this misfortune. 

(161) Euſebius, J. viii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with ſome prouab. 
lity) thinks that he has diſcovered the Syrian rebellion in an ratio! 
of Libanius ; and that it was a raſh attempt of the tribuns Eugen: 

us, who with only five hundred men ſeized Antioch, and might per- 
haps allure the Chriſtians by the promiſe of religious toleration. 
From Euſebius (I. ix. c. 8.) as well as from Moſes of Choreve 

_ (Hiſt. Armen. I. ii. c. 77, &c.) it may be infcrred, that Chrit- 

| 1 was | alfexdy introduced into Armenia. 


8 
As 
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filled with a multitude of biſhops preſpytere 
cons, readers, and exorciſts. By a ſecond 
the magiſtrates were commanded to employ every 
method of ſeverity, which might reclaim the 
from their odious ſuperſtition, and oblige them to 
return to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the gods. 
This rigorous order was extended, by a ſubſequent 
edict, to the whole body of Chriſtians; who were 
expoſed to a violent and general perſecution (162). 
" Inſtead of thoſe ſalutary reſtraints, which had re- 
quired the direct and folemn teſtimony of an accu- 
ſer, it became the duty as well as intereſt of the 
imperial officers, to diſcover, to purſue, and to 
torment, the moſt obnoxious among the faithful. 
Heavy penalties were denounced againſt all who 
ſhould preſume to fave a proſcribed ſectary from 
the juſt indignation of the gods, and of the em- 
perors. Yet, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of this 
law, the virtuous courage of many of the Pagans, | 
in concealing their friends, or relations, affords an 
| honourable proof, that the rage of ſuperſtition had 
not extinguiſhed in their minds the ſentiment of 
nature and humanity (163). 
Þ oe Diocletian had no ſooner published his edicts ; 
perſecution àgainſt the Chriſtians, than, as if he had been de- 
ſirous of committing to other hands the work of 
perſecution, he diveſted himſelf of the imperial 
purple. The character and ſituation of his col- 
leagues and ſucceſſors ſometimes urged them to en- 
force, and ſometimes inclined them to ſuſpend the 
execution of theſe rigorous laws; nor can we ac- 
quire a juſt and diftin& idea of this important 
e of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, unleſs we ſeparately 


conſider . 


ba See Moſheim, p. 938; ; the text of Eutbbius very plainly 
ſhews, that the governors, whoſe powers were enlarged, not re- 
trained, by the new laws, could puniſh with death the moſt obſti- 
nate Chriſfians, as an example to their brethren. 
(163) Athanaſius, p. 833, ap. TROL Mem. Ecciehalt, tom. 

v. part i. p. 9. 
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conſider the ſtate of Chriſtianity, in the Sen 
parts of the empire, during the ſpace of ten years, 
which elapſed between the firſt edicts of Diocle- 
tian, and the final peace of the church. 
Ihe mild and humane temper of Conſtantius in the weſ- 
was averſe to the oppreſſion of- any part of his „ines un- 
ſubjects. The imperial offices of his palace were der Con- 
ee by Chriſtians. He loved their perſons, ſtantius 
eſtcemed their fidelity, and entertained not any me pr 
diſlike to their religious principles. But as long as 

Conſtantius remained in the ſubordinate ſtation of 

__ Cxfar, it was not in his power openly to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to difobey the com- 
mands of Maximian. His authority contributed, 
however, to alleviate the ſufferings which he pitied 

and abhorred. He conſented, with reluctance, to 
the ruin of the churches ; but he ventured to pro- 

tec the Chriſtians themſelves from the fury of 
the populace, and from the rigour of the laws. 
The provinces of Gaul (under which we may pro- 
bably include thoſe of Britain) were indebted for 
the ſingular tranquillity which they enjoyed, to 
the gentle interpoſition of their ſovereign (164). 

But Datianus, the preſident or governor of Spain, 
actuated either by zeal or policy, choſe rather to 
execute the public edicts of the emperors than to 
underſtand the ſecret intentions of Conſtantius; 
and it can ſcarcely be doubted, that his provincial 
_ adminiſtration was ſtained with the blood of a few 
martyrs (165). The elevation of Conſtantius 5 

| | | 1 tne 


. 'Tuſebius; 1. viii. c. 13. Laflaicius de M. P. c. 15 Dod- 
wiel! (Diſſertat. Cyprian. xi. 75.) repreſents them as inconſiſtent 
with each other. But the former evidently ſpeaks of Conſtan- 
tius in the ſtation of Cæſar, and the latter of the ſame prince in the 
rank of Auguſtus. | 
(165) Datianus is mentioned i in Gruter' $ Inſcriptions, as having 
50 determined the limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and thoſe 
of Ebora, both cities in the ſouthern part of Luſitania. If we re- 
colle: SO weich eee of thoſe places to Cape St. Vincent, we 
1 Se may 
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the ſupreme and independent dignity of Auguſtus, 

gave a free ſcope to the exerciſe of his virtues, and 
the ſhortneſs of his reign did not prevent him from 

eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of toleration, of which he 

left the precept and the example to his ſon Con- 

ſtantine. His fortunate ſon, from the firſt mo- 

ment of his acceſſion, declaring himſelf the pro- 
tector of the church, at length deſerved the appel- 
lation of the firſt emperor, who publickly pro- 
| feſſed and eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion. The 
WP motives of his converſion, as they may variouſly 
1 be deduced from faith, from virtue, from policy, 
$ or from remorſe ; and the progreſs of the revolu- 
BK tion, which, under his powerful influence and that 
| of his ſons, rendered Chriſtianity the reigning re- 
l ligion of the Roman empire, will form a very in- 
'F tereſting and important chapter in the ſecond vo- 
1 lume of this hiſtory. At preſent it may be ſuffi- 
| cient to obſerve, that every victory of Conſtan- 
1 tine was productive of ſome relief or benefit to the 
l % M „ 
”  inTraly he provinces of Italy and Africa experienced 
daa a ſhort but violent perſecution. The rigorous 
| Maximian edicts of Diocletian were ſtrictly and cheerfully ex- 
| and Seve= ecuted by his aſſociate Maximian, who had long 
„ hated the Chriſtians, and who delighted in acts of 

| blood and violence. In the autumn of the firſt 
| year of the perſecution, the two emperors met at 

| Rome to celebrate their triumph; ſeveral oppreſ- 
= five laws appear to have iſſued from their ſecret 
| Os conſultations ; and the diligence of the magiſtrates 
was animated by the preſence of their fovereigns. 

| 


Alter 


may ſuſpect that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name 
has been inaccurately aſſigned by Prudentius, &c. to Saragoſſa, 
or Valentia. See the pompous hiſtory of his ſufferings, in the 
Memoires de Tillemont. tom. v. part 1. p. 5885. Some cri- 
tics are of opinion, that the department of Conſtantius, as Cæſar, 
did not include Spain, which ſtil] continued under the immediate 


juriſdiction of Maximian. | 
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After Diocletian had diveſted himſelf of the pur- 
ple, Italy and Africa were adminiſtered under the 
name of Severus, and were expoſed, without de- 
fence, to the implacable reſentment of his maſter 
Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 


tus deſerves the notice of poſterity. He was of a _ 
noble family in Italy, and had raiſed himſelf, 


through the ſucceſſive honours of the palace, to 
the important office of treaſurer of the private de- 
meſnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for be- 


ing the only perſon of rank and diſtinction who 


appears to have ſuffered death, during the whole 
. courſe of this general perſecution (1 66). 


The revolt of Maxentius immediately reſtored under 


peace to the churches of Italy and Africa; and the 
tame tyrant who oppreſſed every other claſs of his 


ſubjects, ſhewed himſelf juſt, humane, and even 
partial, towards the aMidted "Chriſtians, He de- 


_ pended on their gratitude and affection, and very 


naturally preſumed, that the injuries which they 


had ſuffered, and the dangers which they ſtill ap- 
prehended from his moſt inveterate enemy, would 
ſecure the fidelity of a party already conſiderable 
by their numbers and opulence (167). Even the 
conduct of Maxentius towards the biſhops of 
Rome and Carthage, may be conſidered as the 


proof of his toleration, ſince it is probable that 
the moſt orthodox princes would adopt the ſame 


meaſures with regard to their eſtabliſhed clergy. 


Marcellus, the former of thoſe prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confuſion, by the ſevere 
penance which he impoſed on a great number of 


_ Chriſtians, who, guring the late perſecution, had 


renounced 


(166) Euſebius, I. 8. c. 11. Gruter. Inſcript. p. 1171. No. 18. 

Rufinus has miſtaken the office of Adauctus as well as the place 

of his martyrdom. | 

(467) Euſehius, I. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquiſh- 
ed by Conſtantine, it ſuited the purpoſe of nine to 9885 his 
death among toſe of the — | 


Maxentius 
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' renounced or diſſembled their religion. The rage 


of faction broke out in frequent and violent ſedi- 


tions; the blood of the faithful was ſhed by each 
_ other's hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whoſe 
prudence ſeems to have been leſs eminent than his 
| zeal, was found to be the only meaſure capable of 


reſtoring peace to the diſtracted church of Rome }. 
(168). The behaviour of Menſurius, biſhop of 


Carthage, appears to have been ſtill more reprehen- 
ſible. A deacon of that city had publiſhed a libel 
| againſt the emperor. The offender took refuge in 


#- the epiſcopal palace, and though it was ſomewhat 


_ early to advance any claims of eceleſiaſtical immu- 
nities, the biſhop refuſed to deliver him up to the 


officers of juſtice, For this treaſonable reſiſtance, 
Menſurius was ſummoned to court, and inſtead of 
receiving a legal ſentence of death or baniſhment, 


he was permitted, after a ſhort examination, to re- 
turn to his dioceſe (169). Such was the happy 


condition of the Chriſtian ſubjects of Maxentius, 


that whenever they were deſirous of procuring for 


their own uſe any bodies of Martyrs, they were 
obliged to purchaſe them from the moſt diſtant 
„„ provinces 


(168) The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Gruter, In- 


| ſcript. p. 1172. No. 3. and it contains all that we know of his hiſ- 


tory. Marcellinus and Marcellus, whoſe names follow in the liſt 


of popes, are ſuppoſed by many critics to be different perſons; but 5 


the learned Abbé de Longuerue was convinced that they were one 


and the ſame. 


Veridicus rector lapſis quia crimina flere. 
Prædixit miſeris, fuit omnibus hoſtis amarus. 
Hinc furor, hinc Odium ; ſequitur diſcordia, lites 
Seditio, cædes; ſolvuntur fœdera pacis. 
Crimen ob alterius, Chriſtum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulſus patriz eſt feritate Tyrann. 
 Hzc breviter Damaſcus voluit comperta referre 
Marcelli populus meritum cognoſcere poſſet. 


We may obſerve that Damaſcus was made biſkop. of Rome, A. D. - 
366. 


(169) Optatus contr. Donatiſt. 1. i. c. 17, 18: 
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provinces of the Eaſt. A ftory is related of Ag- 
lae, a Roman lady, deſcended from a conſular fa- 
mily, and poſſeſſed of ſo ample an eſtate, that it 


required the management of ſeventy-three ſtewards. 
Among theſe, Boniface was the favourite of his 


miſtreſs; and as Aghe mixed love with devotion, 
it is reported that he was admitted to ſhare her 


bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 
deſire of obtaining ſome facred relics from the 


Eaſt, She intruſted Boniface with a conſiderable 
ſum of gold, and a large quantity of Aromatics; 


and her lover, attended by twelve horſemen and 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgri- 
mage, as far as Tarſus in Cilicia (170). 
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The ſanguinary temper of Galerius, the firſt and In nun. 


principal author of the perſecution, was formida- 


cum and 
the Et 


ble to thoſe Chriſtians, whom . misfortunes under Gal- 
had placed within the limits of his dominions; eius and 


and it may fairly be preſumed, that many perſons 


of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 


chains either of wealth or of poverty, very fre- 
quently deſerted their native country, and ſought 


a refuge in the milder climate of the Weſt. As 


long as he commanded only the armies and pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either 


aximin. | 


find or make a conſiderable number of martyrs, in 


a warlike country, which had entertained the miſ- 
ſionaries of the goſpel with more coldneſs and re- 


luctance than any other part of the empire (171). 


Put 


"Cond The 1 of the Paſſion of St. A eniface” which abound 
in miracles and declamation, are publiſhed by Ruynart, (p. 283— 


291.) both in Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient ; 


_ manuſcripts. 


(171) During the four firſt cies; there exiſt fo traces of . 


either biſhops or biſhoprics in the weſtern Illyricum. It has been 


thought probable that the primate of Milan extended his juriſdic- 


tion over Sirmium, the capital of that great province. See the Geo- 


_ graphia Sacra of Charles de St, Paul, p. 0 when the obſer- 


vations of | Lucas Holſterius. 
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But when Galerius had obtained the ſupreme pow- 
er and the government of the Eaſt, he indulged in 


their fulleſt extent his zeal and cruelty, not only 


in the provinces of Thrace and Aſia, which ac- 


knowledged his immediate juriſdiction; but in 


thoſe of Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, where Max- 


imin gratified his own inclination, by yielding a 
' rigorous obedience to the ſtern commands of his 
benefactor (172). The frequent diſappointments 


of his ambiiious views, the experience of fix years 
of perſecution, and the ſalutary reflections which a 
lingering and painful diſtemper ſuggeſted to the 


mind of Galerius, at length convinced him that 


the moſt violent efforts of deſpotiſm are inſufficient 


to extirpate a whole people, or to ſubdue their re- 


ligious prejudices. Deſirous of repairing the miſ- 
chief that he had occaſioned, he publiſhed in his 


own name, and in thoſe of Licinius and Conſtan- 


tine, a general edict, which, after a pompous: re- 


publiſhes 


"- an edi of 


toleration. 


8 _ cital of the imperial titles, proceeded in the follow - 
Gale ius 


ing manner. 
Among the important cares kick have OC- 

A cupied our mind for the utility and preſervation 
of the empire, it was our intention to correct 
<« and re-eſtabliſh all things according to the anci- 

% ent laws and public diſcipline of the Romans. 
We were particularly deſirous of reclaiming, 


into the way of reaſon and nature, the deluded 


* Chriſtians who had renounced the religion and 


*< ceremonies inſtituted by their fathers; and pre- 
* {umptuouſly deſpiſing the practice of antiquity, 
{© had invented extravagant laws and opinions ac- 
a cording to the dictates of their fancy, and had 
e collected — 


1 The viiith book of Euſebius, as well as 5 ſupplement 7 
concerning the martyrs of Paleſtine, principally relate to the per- 
ſecution of Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations 
with which Lanctantius opens the yth book or. his Divine Inſtituti - 


ons, allude to their cruelty. 
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collected a various ſociety from the different 
provinces of our empire. The edicts which we 
have publiſhed to enforce the worſhip of the 
gods, having expoſed many of the Chriſtians to 
danger and diſtreſs, many having ſuffered death, 
and many more, who ſtil] perſiſt in their impious 
folly, being left deſtitute of any public exerciſe 
of religion, we are diſpoſed to extend to thoſe 
unhappy men the effect of our wonted cle- 
mency. We permit them therefore freely to 
e profels their private opinions, and to aſſemble 
in their conventicles without fear or moleſtati- 
on, provided always that they preſerve a due re- 

ſpect to the eſtabliſhed laws and government. 
By another reſcript we ſhall ſignify our inten- 
« tions to the judges and magiſtrates; and we 
wy hope that our indulgence will engage the Chriſ- 
«« tians to offer up their prayers to the deity whom 
they adore, for our ſafety and proſperity, for 
their own, and for that of the republic (193).” 
It is not uſually in the language of edicts and ma- 
niſeſtos, that we ſhould ſearch for the real cha- 
' racter or the ſecret motives of princes; but as 
| theſe were the words of a dying emperor, his ſitu- 
ation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of 
his ſincerity. 
When Galerius ſubſcribed this edict of tolera- Poack of 
tion, he was well aſſured that Licinius would rea- the church. 
dily comply with the inclinations of his friend and 
benefactor, and that any meaſures in favour of the 
Chriſtians, would obtain the approbation of Con- 
ſtantine. But the emperor would not venture to 
inſert in the preamble the name of Maximin, 
whoſe conſent \ was s of the greateſt importance, and 


who 
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11725 Euſebius (I. viii. c. 17. ) has | given . us a Greek verſion, 
and Lanctantius (de M. P. 34.), the Latin original, of this me- 
morable edit. Neither of theſe writers ſeem to e how d1- 
rectly it contradicts, whatever they have juſt Armed of the re- 
mor le and repentance of Galerlus, 


. 
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v ho ſucceeded a few days afterwards to the provin- 
ces of Aſia. In the firſt ſix months, however, of 
his new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the pru- 
dent counſels of his predeceſſor: and though he 
never condeſcended to ſecure the tranquillity of the 
church by a public edict, Sabinus, his Prætorian 
præfect, addreſſed a circular letter to all the gover- 
nors and magiſtrates of the provinces, expatiating 
on the imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
vincible obſtinacy of the Chriſtians, and directing 
the officers of juſtice to ceaſe their ineffectual pro- 
ſecutions, and to connive at the ſecret aſſemblies of 
thoſe enthuſiaſts. In conſequence of theſe orders, 
great numbers of Chriſtians were releaſed from 
priſon, or delivered from the mies. The con- 
feſſors, ſinging hymns of triumph, returned into 
their own countries; and thoſe who had yielded to 

the violence of the tempeſt, ſolicited with tears of 
repentance their re- admiſſion | into the boſom of th $ 
church (174). 


Maximin But this treacherous calm was of wort duration, 


prepares to nor could the Chriſtians of the Eaſt place any con- 


renew the 


perſecu- fidence in the character of their ſovereign. Cru- 

tion. elty and ſuperſtition were the ruling paſſions of the 

ſoul of Maximin. The ſormer ſuggeſted the 

means, the latter pointed out the objects, of perſe- 

cution. The emperor was devoted to the worſhip 

of the gods, to the ſtudy of magic, and to the be- 

lief of oracles. The prophets or philoſophers, 

whom he revered as the favourites of heaven, 

were frequently raiſed to the government of pro- 

vinces, and admitted into the moſt ſecret councils. 

They eaſily convinced him, that the Chriſtians had 

been indebted for their victories to their regular 

diſcipline, and that the weakneſs of polytheiſm had 
principally flowed from a want of union and ſub- 

ordination among the miniſters of religion. A 

ſyſtem of government was therefore inſtituted, 

which 


72740 Euſebius, 1, ix. c. 1. He inſerts the epiſtle of the Præfect. 
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which \ was evidently copied from the policy of the 


church. In all the great cities of the empire, the 


temples were repaired and beautified by the order 


of Maximin; and the officiating prieſts of the va- 
rious deities were ſubjected to the authority of a_ 
ſuperior pontiff, deſtined to oppoſe the biſhop, 
and to promote the cauſe of paganiſm. "Theſe 


. pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the ſupreme 


Juriſdiction of the metropolitans Or high-prieſts of 


the province, who acted as the immediate vicege- 


rents of the emperor himſelf. A white robe was 
the enſign of their dignity ; and theſe few prelates 
were carefully ſelected from the moſt noble and 
opulent families. By the influence of the magi- 

| ſtrates, and of the ſacerdotal order, a great number 
of dutiful addreſſes were obtained, particularly 
from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, 
which artfully repreſented the well known intenti- 


ons of the court as the general ſenſe of the people; 


ſolięited the emperor to conſult the law of juſtice 
rather than the dictates of his clemency ; expreſſed 


their abhorrence of the Chriſtians, and humbly 


rayed that thoſe impious ſectaries might at leaſt 
de excluded from the limits of their rei ſpective ter- 
ritories. The anſwer of Maximin to the addreſs 
' which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is till 
extant. He praiſes their zeal and devotion in terms 
of the higheſt ſatisfaction, deſcants on the obſti- 
nate impiety of the Chriſtians, and betrays, by 
the readineſs with which he conſents to their ba- 


niſhment, that he conſidered himſelf as receiving, 
rather than as conferring, an obligation, The 


prieſts as well as the magiſtrates were empowered i 
to enforce the execution of his edicts which were 


_ engraved on tables of braſs; and though 


was recommended to them to avoid the fie 5 


of blood, the moſt cruel and ignominious pu- 
VOI. il. e Þd 5 niſhments 25 


40¹ 
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Probable 
account of 


the ſuffer- Was firſt authorized by the edicts of Diocletian, 1 


ings of the have pus poſely 8 from deſcribing the parti- 
martyrs”. 


and con- 
ee 
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niſhments were inflifted on the refractory Chriſti- 
ans (175). 

The Aſiatic Chriſtians had every thing to dread 
from the ſeverity of a bigotted monarch, who pre- 
_ pared his meaſures of violence with ſuch deli berate 
Po clcy. But a ſew months had ſcarcely elapſed, be- 
fore the edicts publiſhed by the two weſtern empe- 
rors cbliged Maximin to ſuſpend the proſecution of 
his deſigns: the civil war which he ſo raſhly under- 
took againſt Licinius employed all his attention: 


and the deſeat and death of Maximin ſoon deliver- 


ed the church from the laſt and moſt implacable 
of her enemies (1 76). 0 
In this general view of the 5 which | 


cular ſufferir g and deaths el the Chrilfian martyrs. 


i would have been an eaſy taſk, from the hiſtory 
ol Euſebius, from the d Icclamations of Lactantius, 
ron from the moſt ancient acts, to collect a long ſe- 


S8 of horrid and diſguſtful pictures, and to 611 


many pages with racks ts and icourges, with iron 


hooks, and red-hot beds, and with all the variety 
ol tortures which fire and ſteel, ſavage beaſts, and 


more ſavage exccutioners, could infict on the hu- 


man body. Theſe melancholy ſcenes might be en- . 


livened by a croud of viſions aud miracles, deſtined 


either to delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, 
or to diſcover the relics of thoſe cannonized laints 


who ſuffered for the name of Chriſt, Rut 1 cannot. 


determine what ] ought to tranſcribe, till I am fi 


aße 5 


(175) Si e Luſcbing, J. viii. c. 14. l. ix. e. 2—8. Lacta ntius ge 
M. P. c. 36. Thele writers agree in reprelenting the arts of Max- 
imin: but the former relates the execution of ſeveral. martyrs, 
while the latter expreſsly aſlirms, occidi ſerros Dei vetuit. 7 

{176} A few days before big death he pub]: ined a very ample 


ediet of toler ation, in which be imputes all the ſeverities which the 


Chriſtians lutfered to the judges and governors, who has] miſunder- 


hood his int tentions. Sce the edict in Euſebius, I. ix. c. 10. 
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tisfied how much! ought to believe. The graveſt 


FAYE * 


of the ecclchaſtica] tor ans,” Euttbius himſelf, 


Ae ( 


very frankly confeſſes, that he has related what- 
ever might redound to the glory, and that he has 


ſupprefied all that could tend to the difgrace of re- 


ligion (177). Such an ack! nowledgment will na- 
turally excite a ſuſpicion, that a writer who ha 0 


openly violated one of the fundamental laws of 


hiſtory, has not paid a very ſtrict regard to the ob- 
ſervance cf the other: and the ſuſpicion will derive 


additional credit from the character of Euſebius, 
which was leſs tinctured with credulity, and more 


practiſed in the arts of courts than th: at of almoſt 


any of his contempoxrarics. On fome particular oc- | 


caſions, when the magiſtrates were exaſperat ed by 
ſome peſo! al motives of intereſt or reſentmer 55 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget 
the rules of prudence and perhaps of decency, to 
_ overturn the altars, to pour out imprecations again ſt 

the emperors, or to ſtrike the judge as he ſat on his 


tribunal, it may be prefumed that every mode of 
torture, which cruelty could invent or conſtancy 


"Gs 


could end: Ire, =9 exhauſted on theſe devoted vie- 


tims (178). Two circumſtances, however, have 
been a SAR mentioned, which inſinuate th nat the 
general treatment of the Chriſtians who had been 


apprehended by the e officers of juſtice was leſs into- 


D d 5 5 lerable 


1770 See two rema: rkable prſages in Euſcbius, J. viii c. 0 


de Martyr. Paleſtin, c. 12. The prudence oh the Miſtorion 8 s OX = 


poled his own character to cenſure and luſpicion. It was well 
known that he himſelf had been thrown into prifon ; : and it was 
_ ſuggeſted that he had purchaſed his deliverance by ſume diſhonour— 
able compliance. The reproach was urged in his ts: time; auc 


even in his preſence, at the council of Tore. See Piilemont, «I- 


moires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. viii. part i. p. 67. 


(178) The ancient, and perhaps authentic account of the fatſer- 


ings of T arachus anc! his compantons (Ada Sincera Ruinart, p. 
| 4 445) is filled with ſtrong expreſſions of reſentment ane con - 
tempt, which could not full of irritating the magillrate, The be- 
haviour of ZEdcfius to Hierocles, prefect of E; Zypt, wits ſtil! more 
extraordinary, A0 TE 4 897 7% Ne NW „ „ EBM Fuß itt 32 


de Martyr. Paleſtin. 5 
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lerable than it is uſually imagined to have been. 


I. The confeſſors who were condemned to work 
in the mines, were permitted, by the humanity or 
negligence of their keepers, to build chapels, and 


freely to profeſs their 1 in the midſt of thoſe 
dreary habitations (170). The biſhops were 


_ obliged to check and 3 the forward zeal of 
the Chriſtians, who voluntarily threw themſelves 
into the hands of the magiſtrates Some of theſe 


were perſons oppreſſed by poverty and debts, who 


blindly fought to terminate a miſerable exiſtence _ 7 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by. the 
hope, "that a ſhort confinement would expiate the 


fins of a whole life; and others again were actuated _ 
by the leſs honourable motive of deri ing a plentiful 


ſubſiſtence and perhaps a conſiderable profit, from 
the alms which the charity of the faithful beſtowed _ 
on the priſoners (150). After the church had tri- 


umphed over all her enemies, the intereſt as well as 


vanity of the captives prompted them to magrify 
the merit of their reſpective ſuffering. A conve- 


nient diſtance of the time or place gave an ample 


ſcope to the progreſs of fiction; and the frequent 
' inſtances which might be alleged of holy marryrs, 
whoſe wounds had” been inſtantly healed, whoſe 


ſtrength had been renewed, and whoſe loſt mem- * 
bers had miracuioutly been reſtored, were extreme- 
ly convenient for the purpoſe of removing every 
difficulty, and of ſilencing every objection, The moſt 
extravaga t legends, as they condiced to the honour 


of the church, were applauded by the credulous 
multitude, countenanced by the power of the cler- 


gy, and atteſted by the ſuſpicious evidence of ec- 
clchaſtical hiſtory, 


(179) Eüſctz ie Mart yr. Paleſti in. c 13. 
(180) Auguttin. Collat. Carthagin. Bei, l. Co 13. 2p; Tillement, 


Memoires Eccletiaitiques, tom. v. part, j p. 46. The controveily 
wit't the Donatiſts has reflected ſome, though Þ41U2ÞS a Part tial, light 


on the bilory of the Atrican church, | 
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The vague deſcriptions of exile and impriſon- Number of 
ment, of pain and torture, are ſo eaſily exaggsrated 
or ſoftened by the pencil of an artful orator, that 
we are naturally induced to inguire into a fact of a 
more diſtinct and ſtubborn kind; the number of 
perſons who ſuffered death in conſequence of the 
_ edicts publiſhed by Diocletian, his aſſociates, and 
his ſucceſſors, The recent legendaries record whole 
_ armies and cities, which were at once {wept away 
by the undiſtinguiſhing rage of perſecution, The 
more ancient writers content themſelves with pour- 
iug out a liberal effuſion of Joote and tragical in- 
vectives, without condeſcending to aſcertain the 
_ preciſe number of thoſe perſons who were permit— 
tc) tofeal with their blood their belief of the goſpel. 
 Fiom the hiſtory of Euſ. biu: it may however be col- 
lected, that only nine biſhops were puniſhed with 
death; and we are aflured, by his particular enu- 
mae ration of the martyrs of Paleſtine, that no more 
than ninety-two Chriſtians were intitled to that ho- 7 
nourable appellation (181). As we are unac- | 
quainted with the degree of epiſcopal zeal and cou- 
rage which prevailed at that time, it is not in our 
power to draw any uſeful inferences from the for- 4 
mer of theſe facts; but the latter may ſerve to juſtify | 4 
avery important and probable concluſion, Accord- = 
ing tothe diſtribution of Roman provinces, Pa- 
leſtine may be conſidered as the fixteenth part on 
„„ „ te 


(181) Euſebius de Martyr. Paleſtin. e. 13. He cloſes his narra- 
tion, by aſſuring us that theſe were the martyrdoms inflicted on PA 
| leitine, during the ae courte of the perſecution. The vth chapter 
of bis eight bock, which relates to the province of Thebais in 
Egypt, may ſeem to contract our moderate computation ; but it 
will enly lead us to admire the artful management of the hiſtorian. 
Chulin A for the ſcene of the moit exquiſite cruelty, the moſt remote 
and tequcſtered country of the Roman empire, he relates, that in 
Thebuais from ten to one hundred perſons had frequently ſuffered 
 martyidom in the ſame day. But when he proceeds to mention his 
own journey into Egypt, his language inſenſibly becomes more cau- 
tious and moderate, Inftead of a large, but definite number, he 
ſpears of many Ct riſtians (eg); and molt artfully ſelects two 4 
| | _ ambiguous mmm, 
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the Eaſtern empire (182); and ſince there were 
ſome governors, who from a real or affected cle- 
mency had preſerved their hands unſtained with 
the blood of the faithful (182), it is reaſonable to 
believe, that the country which had given birth to 
Chriſtianity produced at leaſt the ſixteenth part of 
the martyrs who ſuftered death within the domi- 
nions of Galerius and Maximin; the whole might 
conſequently amount to about fifteen hundred, a 
number which, if it is equally divided between the 
ten years of the perſecution, will allow an annual 
conſumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Al- 
lottiug the ſame proportion to the provinces of - 
Italy, "Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the end 
of two or three. years, the rigour of the penal laws 


was either ſuſpended or aboliſhed, the multitude of 


| Chriſtians in the Roman empire on whom a capital 
_ puniſhment was inflicted by a judicial ſentence will 
be reduced to ſomewhat leſs than two thouſand per- 
ſons. Since it cannot be doubted that the Chriſ- 
tians were more numerous, and their enemies more 
_ exaſperated, in the time of Diocletian than they 
had ever been in any former perſecution, this pro- 
bable and moderate computation may reach us to 
eſtimate the number of primitive ſaints and mar- 


tyrs 


ambiguous v ords 6 and varotivewrac) which may ſignify 
either what he had. ſcen, or what he had hear, '; either the expccta- 
tion or execution of the poniſnment. Having thus provided $1 
= Hecvre evaſion, he commits the equivocal p to his readers and 
tranflators; juſtly conceiving that their piety would induce them to 
_ prefer the mott favourable ſenſe. There was perhaps ſome malice 
in the remark of Theodorus Metochita, that all who, like Euſebius, 
had been converſant with the Egyptians, delighted in an obſcure and 
intricate ſtyle. (See Valeſius ad loc.) | 
(182) When Paleſtine was divided into FIN the Ao of : 
| the ealt contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient diſtinctions 
of nations were lung fines aboliſhed, the Romans diitributed the 
Provinces, according to a general proparugn of their extent and 
opulence, 
(183) Ut glortiart i poſſint nullum fe innocentium peremiſſe, nam 
et iple .uilivi 5 quos gloriantes, quia adminſtratio lua, in hac partes 
fuerit incruenta. Lactant. lultitut. Divin. „ 
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on tyrs who ſacrificed their lives for the i important . 
poſe of introducing Chriſtianity into the world. 
We ſhall conclude this chapter by a — Doncs- 
truth, which obtrudes itſelf on the reluctant mind 
that even admitting, without heſitation or inquiry, 5 
all that hiſtory has recorded, or devotion has feign- 
ed, on the ſubject of martyrdoms, it muſt ſtill be 
acknowledged, that the Chriſtians, in the courſe of 
their inteſtine diſſentions, have inflicted far greater 
ſeverities on each other, than they had experienced 
from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of ig- 
norance which followed the ſubverſion of the Ro- 
man empire in the Weſt, the biſhops of the impe- 
rial city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of 
ſuperſtition which they had erected, and which 
might long have defied the feeble efforts of reaſon, 
was at length aſſaulted by a crowd of daring fana- 
| tics, who, from the twelfth to the fixteenth century 
aſſumed the popular character of reformers. The 
church of Rome defended by violence the empire EO 
which ſhe had acquired by fraud; a ſy ſtem of peace 
and benevolence was ſoon diſgraced by proſcrip- 
tions, wars, maſſacres, and the in ſtitution of the 
holy office. And as che reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious free- 
dom, the Catholic princes connected their Own in- 
tereſt with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire 
and the ſword the terrors of ſpiritual cenſures. Inu 
| the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thouſand of the ſubjects of Charles the Fifth are 
ſaid to have ſuffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner ; and this extraordinary number is atteſted 
by Grotius (:84), a man of genius and learning, 
who preſerved his moderation amidft the fury of 
contending ſects, and who compoſed the annals of 
His on age and country, at a time when the in- 


vention 


(184) Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, I. i. p. 12. edit. fol. 
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vention of printing had facilitated the means of in- 


telligence, and increaſed the danger of detection. 


It we are obliged to ſubmit our belief to the au- 


thority of Grotius, it muſt be allowed, that the 


number of proteſtants, who were executed in a_ 


ſingle province, and a ſingle reign, far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the ſpace of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the fact itſelf ſhould prevail over 
the weight of evidence; if Grotius ſhould be con- 
victed of eXaggerating the merit and ſufferings of 


the reformers (185) ; we ſhall be naturally led to 


inquire, what confidence can be placed in the doubt- _ 
ful and imperfect monuments of ancient credulity , 
what degree of credit can be aſſigned to a court], 
| biſhop, and a paſſionate declaimer, who, under the 
protection of Conſtantine, enjoyed the excluſive 
privilege of recording the perſecutions inflicted 


on the Chriſtians by the vanquiſhed rivals or diſ- 


e predeceſſorsc of their gracious e 


(185) Fra. Paolo (Iftoria del Concilio Ta 1. iii. ) 8008 


the number of Belgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and modera- 


tion Fra Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The propriety of time 


gives {ome advantage to the evidence of the former, which he looſes 


on the other hand by the diſtance of Venice from the Netheriands. 
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